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PREFACE. 


WITHOUT  encreafing  his  genius, 
the  Author  may  have  improved  his 
language,  in  the  eleven  years,  that  the  follow- 
ing poems  have  been  in  the  hands  of  the  public. 
Errors  in  didlion  might  have  been  committed 
at  twenty-four,  which  the  experience  of  a. 
riper  age  may  remove;  and  fome  exube- 
rances in  imagery  may  be  retrained,  with 
advantage,  by  a  degree  of  judgment  acquired 
in  the  progrefs  of  time.  ImprefTed  with  this 
opinion,  he  ran  over  the  whole  with  attention 
and  accuracy ;  and,  he  hopes,  he  has  brought 
the  work  to  a  ftate  of  corrednefs,  which  will 
preclude  all  future  improvements. 

The  eagernefs,  with  which  thefe  Foems 
have  been  received  abroad,  are  a  rccompence 
for  the  coldnefs  with  which  a  fev/  have  afFed:ed 
to  treat  them  at  home.  All  the  polite  nations  of 
Europe  have  transferred  them  into  their  rc^ 
A  3  fpcdive 
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fpedlve  languages ;  and  they  fpeak  of  him, 
who  brought  them  to  Hght,  in  terms  that 
might  flatter  the  vanity  of  one  fond  of  fame. 
In  a  convenient  indifference  for  a  literary  repu- 
tation, the  Author  hears  praife  without  being 
elevated,  and  ribaldry,  without  being  deprefTed. 
He  has  frequently  feen  the  firft  beftowed  too 
precipitately;  and  the  latter  is  fo  faithlefs  to  its 
purpofe,  that  it  is  often  the  only  index  to 
merit  in  the  prefent  age. 

Though  the  talle,  which  defines  genius, 
by  the  points  of  the  compafs,  is  a  fubjed  fit 
for  mirth  in  itfclf,  it  is  often  a  ferious  matter 
in  the  fale  of  a  work.  When  rivers  define 
the  limits  of  abilities,  as  well  as  the  bounda- 
ries of  countries,  a  Writer  may  meafure  his 
fuccels,  by  the  latitude  under  which  he  was 
born.  It  was  to  avoid  a  part  of  this  incon- 
venience, that  the  Author  is  faid,  by  fomc, 
who  fpeak  without  any  authority,  to  have 
afcribed  his  own  productions  to  another  name. 
If  this  was  the  cafe,  he  was  but  young  in  the 
art  of  deception.    When  he  placed  the  poet  ia 

antiquity. 
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antiquity,   the  Tranflator  fliould   have  been 
born  on  this  fide  of  the  Tweed. 


These  obfervations  regard  only  the  frivo- 
lous in  matters  of  literature ;  thefe,  however, 
form  a  majority  in  every  age  and  nation.  In 
this  country,  men  of  genuine  tafte  abound ; 
but  their  ftill  voice  is  drowned  in  the  cla- 
mours of  a  multitude,  who  judge  by  fafhiou 
of  poetry,  asofdrefs.  The  truth  is,  to  judge 
aright  requires  almoft  as  much  genius  as  to 
write  well ;  and  good  critics  are  as  rare  as 
great  poets.  Thougli  two  hundred  thoufand 
Romans  ftood  up,  when  Virgil  came  into  the 
Theatre,  Varius  only  could  correal  the  jEneid. 
He  that  obtains  fame  muft  receive  it  through 
mere  falhion  ;  and  gratify  his  vanity  with  the 
applaufe  of  men,  of  v^^hofe  judgment  he  can- 
not approve. 

The  following  Poems,  it  m.uft  be  confeffed, 
are  more  calculated  to  pleafe  perfons  of  exqui- 
fite  feelings  of  heart,  than  thofe  who  receive 
all  their  impreiTions  by  the  ear.  The  novelty 
of  cadence,  in  what  is  called  a  profe  verHon,  tho' 
A  4  not 
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not  deftltute  of  harmony,  will  not  to  common 
readers  fupply  the  abfence  of  the  frequent  re- 
turns of  rhime.  This  was  the  opinion  of  the 
Writer  himfelf,  tho' he  yielded  to  the  judgment 
of  others,  in  a  mode,  which  prefented  freedom 
and  dignity  of  expreflion,  inftead  of  fetters, 
which  cramp  the  thought,  whilft  the  harmony 
of  language  is  preferved.  His  intention  was  to 
publifh  in  verfe.  The  making  of  poetry,  like 
any  other  handicraft,  may  be  learned  by  in- 
duftry ;  and  he  had  ferved  his  apprenticefhip, 
though  in  fecret,  to  the  mufes. 

It  is,  however,  doubtful,  whether  the 
harmony  which  thefe  poems  might  derive 
from  rhime,  even  in  much  better  hands  than 
thofe  of  the  tranflator,  could  atone  for  the 
fimplicity  and  energy,  which  they  would  lofe» 
The  determination  of  this  point  fhall  be  left 
to  the  readers  of  this  preface.  The  following 
is  the  beginning  of  a  poem,  tranllated  from 
the  Norie  to  the  Gaelic  language  ;  and,  from 
the  latter,  transferred  into  Englifh.  The  verfe 
took  little  more  time  to  the  writer  than  the- 
profe ;  and  even  he  himfelf  is  doubtful,  (if  he 
8  has 
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has  fucceeded  in  either)  which  of  them  is  the 
inoft  literal  verfion. 

FRAGMENT    of   a   NORTHERN 
TALE. 

Where  Harold,  with  golden  hair,  fpread 
o*er  Lochlin  *  his  high  commands ;  where, 
with  jufticc,  he  ruled  the  tribes,  who  funk, 
fubdued,  beneath  his  fword ;  abrupt  rifes  Gor- 
mal  t  in  fnow  !  The  tempefls  roll  dark  on  his 
fides,  but  calm,  above,  iiis  vaft  forehead  ap- 
pears. White-ifluing  from  the  fkirt  of  his 
ftorms,  the  troubled  torrents  pour  down  his 
fides.  Joining,  as  they  roar  along,  they  bear 
the  Torno,  in  foam,  to  the  main. 

Grey  on  the  bank  and  far  from  men,  half- 
covered  by  ancient  pines,  from  the  wind,  a 
lonely  pile  exalts  its  head,  long-lhaken  by  the 
ftorms  of  the  north.  To  this  fled  Sigurd, 
fierce  in  fight,  from  Harold  the  leader  of 
armies,  when  fate  had  brightened  his  fpear, 

•  The  Gaelic  name  of  Scandinavia,  or  Sqajidjnia, 
t  The  mountains  of  5evo. 

with 
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with  renown :  When  he  conquered  in  that 
rude  field,  where  Lulan's  warriors  fell  in 
blood,  or  rofe,  in  terror,  on  the  waves  of  the 
main.  Darkly  fat  the  grey-haired  chief;  yet 
forrow  dwelt  not  in  his  foul.  But  when  the 
warrior  thought  on  the  pad,  his  proud  heart 
heaved  again  his  fide:  Forth-fievv  his  fword 
from  iis  place,  he  wounded  Harold  in  all  the 
winds. 

One  daughter,  and  only  one,  but  bright 
in  form  and  mild  of  foul,  the  lad  beam  of  the 
fetting  line,  remained  to  Sigurd  of  all  his 
race.  His  fon,  in  Lulan's  battle  flaln,  beheld 
not  his  father's  flight  from  his  foes.  Nor 
finiflied  fcemed  the  ancient  line  !  The  fplendid 
beauty  of  bright-eyed  Fithon,  covered  ftill 
the  fallen  king  with  renown.  Her  arm  was 
white  like  Gormafs  fnow  ;  her  bcfom  whiter 
than  the  foam  of  the  main,  when  roll  the 
waves  beneath  the  vv^rath  of  the  winds.  Like 
two  ftars  were  her  radiant  eyes,  like  two  flars 
that  rife  on  the  deep,  when  dark  tumult  em- 
broils the  night.  Pleafant  are  their  beams 
aloft,  as  ftatcly  they  afcend  the  Ikies. 

Nor 
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Nor  Odin  forgot,  in  aught,  the  maid. 
Her  form  fcarce  equalled  her  lofty  mind. 
Awe  moved  around  her  ftately  fteps.  Heroes 
loved — but  flirunk  away  in  their  fears.  Yet 
midft  the  pride  of  all  her  charms,  her  heart 
was  foft,  and  her  foul  was  kind.  She  faw  the 
mournful  with  tearful  eyes.  Tranfient  dark- 
nefs  arofe  in  her  breaft.  Her  joy  was  in  the 
chace.  Each  morning,  when  doubtful  light 
wandered  dimly  on  Lulan's  waves,  fhe  rouzed 
the  refounding  woods,  to  Gormal's  head  of 
fnow.     Nor  moved  the  maid  alone,  &c. 

^he  fame  'verfifad. 

Where  fair  hair'd  Harold,  o'er  Scandlnia  reign'4 
And  held,  withjuftice,  what  his  valour  gain'd, 
Sevo,  in  fnow,  his  rugged  forehead  rears 
And,  o'er  the  warfare  of  his  Horms,  appears 
Abrupt  and  vaft. — White-wandering  down  his  fide 
A  thoufand  torrents,  gleaming  as  they  glide. 
Unite  below  ;  and  pouring  through  the  plain 
Hurry  the  troubled  Torno  to  the  main. 

Grey,  on  the  bank,  remote  from  human  kindj 
By  aged  pines,  half  Ihelter'd  from  the  wind, 
A  homely  manfion  rofe,  of  antique  form. 
For  ages  batter'd  by  the  polar  llorm. 
To  this  fierce  Sigurd  fled,  from  Norway's  lord 
When  fortune  fettled,  on  the  warrior's  fword. 
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In  that  rude  field,  where  Suecia's  chiefs  were  flaifl. 
Or  forced  to  wander  o'er  the  Bothnic  main. 
Dark  was  his  life,  yet  undillurb'd  with  woes. 
But  when  the  memory  of  defeat  arofe 
His  proud  heart  ftruck  his  fide  ;  he  grafpt  the  fpear. 
And  wounded  Harold  in  the  vacant  air. 

On  e  daughter  only,  but  of  form  divine. 
The  lall  fair  beam  of  the  departing  line, 
Remain'd  of  Sigurd's  race.     His  warlike  fon 
Fell  in  the  Ihock,  which  overturn'd  the  throne. 
Nor  defolate  the  houfe  !    Fionia's  charms 
Suflain'd  the  glory,  which  they  loft  in  arms. 
White  was  her  arm,  as  Sevo's  lofty  fnow. 
Her  bofom  fairer,  than  the  waves  below. 
When  heaving  to  the  winds.     Her  radiant  eyes 
Like  two  bright  liars,  exulting  as  they  rife. 
O'er  the  dark  tumult  of  a  ftormy  night 
And  gladd'ning  heav'n,  with  their  majeftic  light. 

In  nought  is  Odin  to  the  maid  unkind 
Her  form  fcarce  equals  her  exalted  mind. 
Awe  leads  her  facred  fteps  where'er  they  move. 
And  mankind  worihip,  where  they  dare  not  love. 
But,  mix'd  with  foftnefs,  was  the  virgin's  pride. 
Her  heart  had  feelings,  which  her  eyes  deny'd. 
Her  bright  tears  ftarted  at  another's  woes, 
While  tranfient  darknefs  on  her  foul  arofe. 

The  chacelhe  lov'd;  when  morn,  with  doubtful  beam 
Came  dimly  wandering  o'er  the  Bothnic  llream. 
On  S  evo's  founding  fides,  ftie  bent  the  bow. 
And  rouz'd  his  forefts  to  his  head  of  fnow. 

Nor  mov'd  the  maid  alone;  kc. 

One 
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One  of  the  chief  improvements,  on  this 
edition,  is  the  care  taken,  in  arranging  the 
poems  in  the  order  of  time ;  fo  as  to  form  a 
kind  of  regular  hiftory  of  the  age  to  which 
they  relate.  The  writer  has  now  refigned 
them  for  ever  tx)  their  f.ite.  That  they  have 
been  well  received  by  the  public,  appears  from 
an  extenfive  fale;  that  they  fhall  continue  to 
be  well  received,  he  may  venture  to  prophecy 
without  the  gift  of  that  infpiration,  to  which 
-poets  lay  claim.  Through  the  medium  of  ver- 
fion  upon  verfion,  they  retain,  in  foreign  lan- 
guages, their  native  character  of  fimplicity 
and  energy.  Genuine  poetry,  like  gold,  lofes 
little,  when  properly  transfufed  ;  but  when  a 
compofition  cannot  bear  the  teft  of  a  literal 
verfion,  it  is  a  counterfeit  which  ought  not 
to  pafs  current.  The  operation  muft,  how- 
ever, be  performed  with  fkilful  hands.  A 
tranflator,  who  cannot  equal  his  original,  is 
incapable  of  expreffing  its  beauties. 


London,   Aug.  15, 
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Vol.  1, 


ARGUMENT. 

FiN^AL,  when  very  young,  making  a  voyage  to  the  Orkney 
iflands,  was  driven,  by  ftrefs  of  weather,  into  a  b:iy  of  Scan- 
dinavia, near  the  refidence  of  Starno,  king  of  Lochlin. 
Starno  invites  Fingal  to  a  feaft.  Fingal,  doubting  the  faith 
of  the  king,  and  mindful  of  a  former  breach  of  hofpitality, 
rcfufes  to  go. — Starno  gathers  together  his  tribes :  Fingal 
refolves  to  defend  himfelf. — Night  coming  on,  Duth-maruno 
propofes  to  Fingal,  to  obferve  the  motions  of  the  enemy. — 
The  king  himfelf  undertakes  the  watch.  Advancing  to- 
wards the  enemy,  he,  accidentally,  comes  to  the  cave  of 
Turthor,  where  Starno  had  confined  Conban-carglas,  the 
captive  daughter  of  a  neighbouring  chief. — Her  llory  is  im- 
perfeft,  a  part  of  the  original  being  loft. — Fingal  comes  to 
a  place  of  worfhip,  where  Starno  and  his  fon,  Swaran,  con- 
fulted  the  fpirit  of  Loda,  concerning  the  iiTue  of  the  war. — 
The  rencounter  of  Fingal  and  Swaran. — Dmin  firft  concludes 
with  a  dcfcription  of  the  airy  hall  of  Cruth-loda  fuppofed  to 
be  the  Odin  of  Scandinavia, 


[    3    3 
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DUAN*    FIRST. 


A  Tale  of  the  times  of  old  ! 
Why,    thou   wanderer  unfeen !     Thou 
bender  of  the  thlflle  of  Lora  ;  why,  thou  breeze 
of  the  valley,  haft  thou  left  mine  ear  ?    I  hear 

no 

*  The  bards  diflinguilhed  thofe  compofitlons,  in  which  the 
narration  is  often  interrupted,  by  epifodes  and  apoftrophes, 
by  the  name  of  Duun.  Since  the  extindion  of  the  order  of 
the  bards,  it  has  been  a  general  name  for  all  ancient  compo- 
fitions  in  verfe.  The  abrupt  manner  in  which  the  ftory  of 
this  poem  begins,  may  render  it  obfcure  to  fome  readers ; 
it  may  not  therefore  be  improper,  to  give  here  the  traditional 
preface,  which  is  generally  prefixed  to  it.  Two  years  after  he 
took  to  wife  Ros-crana,  the  daughter  of  Cormac,  king  of  Ire- 
land, fingal  undertook  an  expedition  into  Orkney,  to  vifit 
his  friend  Cathulla,  king  of  Iniilore.  Afcer  ftaying  a  few 
days  at  Caric  thura,  the  refidence  of  Cathulla,  the  king  fet 
fail,  to  return  to  Scotland ;  but,  a  violent  llorm  arifing,  his 
ihips  were  driven  into  a  bay  of  Scandinavia,  near  Gormal, 
the  feat  of  Starno,  king  of  Lochlin,  his  avowed  enemy.  Star- 
no,  upon  the  appearance  of  Grangers  on  his  coaft,  fummoned 
together  the  neighbouring  tribes,  and  advanced,  in  a  hoftile 
manner,  towards  the  bay  of  U-thorno,  where  Fingal  had 
taken  fhelter.  Upon  difcovering  who  the  ftrangers  were,  and 
B  2  fearing 
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no  dlftant  roar  of  flrcams  !  No  found  of  {he 
harp,  from  the  rock  !  Come,  thou  huntrcfs  of 
Lutha,  jSIalvina,  call  back  his  foul  to  the  bard. 
I  look  forward  to  Lochlin  of  lakes,  to  th-e 
dark,  billowy  bay  of  U-thorno,  where  Fingal 
defcends  from  Ocean,  from  the  roar  of  winds. 
Few  are  the  heroes  of  INIorven,  in  a  land  un- 
known 1 

Starxo  fent  a  dweller  of  l,oda,  to  bid  Fin- 
gal to  the  feaft ;  but  the  king  remembered  the 
paft,  and  all  his  rage  arofe.  "  Nor  Gormal's 
nioiTy  towers,  nor  Starno  ihall  Fingal  behold. 
Dcatlis  wander,  like  Ihadows,  over  his  fiery  foul ! 
Do  1  forget^  that  beam  of  light,  the  white- 
handed  daughter  *•■  of  kings  ?  Go,  fon  of  Loda  ; 
his  words  are  wind  to  Fingal  :  wind,  that,  to 
and   fro,  drives  the  thiftle,  in  autumn's  duiky 

vale. 

fcaring  the  valour  of  Fingal,  which  he  hcd,  more  than  once, 
experienced  before,  he  refolved  to  accomplifli  by  treachery 
what  he  was  afraid  he  fliould  fail  in  by  open  force.  He  in- 
vited, therefore,  Fingal  to  a  fcalt,  at  which  he  intended  to 
aiTaflinate  him.  The  king  prudently  declined  to  go,  and 
Starno  betook  himfelf  to  arms.  The  fequel  of  the  llory  may 
be  learned  from  the  poem  itfeLf. 

*  Agandecca,  the  daughter  of  Starno,  whom  her  father 
killed,  on  account  of  her  difcovering  to  Fingal,  a  plot  h\i 
againll  his  life.  Her  ftcry  k  related  at  larger,  in  the  third 
book  of  Fingal. 

0UII1- 
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vale.  Diith-marunof,  arm  of  death  !  Cromma- 
glas,  of  iron  lliiclds !  Struthmor,  dweller  of 
battle's  wing  !  Cormar,  whofe  lliips  bound  on 
feas,  carelcfs  as  the  courfe  of  a  meteor,  on  dark- 
rolling  clouds !  Arlfc,  around  me,  children  of 
heroes,  in  a  land  unknown  !  Let  each  look  on 
his  lliield,  Hke  Trcnmor,  the  ruler  of  wars. 
**  Come  down,  thus  Trenmor  faid,  thou  dwel- 
ler between  the  harps.  Thou  flialt  roll  this 
flrcam  away,  or  wafle  with  me  in  earth."' 

Around  the  king  they  rife  in  wrath.  No 
words  come  forth  :  they  fcize  their  fpears.  Each 
foul  is  rolled  into  itfelf.  At  length  the  fudden 
clang  is  waked,  on  all  their  echoing  Ihields. 
Each  takes  his  hill,  by  night;  at  intervals,  they 
darkly  fiand.  Unequal  burfts  the  hum  of  fongs^ 
between  the  roaring  wind  1 

■f  Dinh-maruno  is  a  name  x'ery  famous  in  tradition.  Many 
of  his  great  adions  are  handed  down,  but  the  poems,  which 
contained  the  detail  of  them,  are  long  fince  k)lL  He  lived, 
it  is  fuppofed,  in  that  part  of  the  north  of  Scotland,  which  is 
over  againft  Orkney.  Duth-maruno,  Cromma-glas,  Struth- 
mor, and  Cormar,  are  mentioned,  as  attending  Comhal,  in 
kis  lail  battle  againftthe  tribe  of  Morni,  in  a  poem,  which  is 
llill  preferved.  It  is  not  the  work  ofOffian  ;  the  phrafeology 
betrays  it  to  be  a  modern  coropofition.  It  is  fomcth5ng  like 
thofe  trivial  compofitions,  which  the  Irifh  bards  forged,  upder 
the  name  of  Ofiian,  in  the  fifteenth  and  fixteenth  centuries- 
Duth-maruno  fignifies,  Hack  and fuady  ;  Cromma-glas,  bend- 
ir.g  and  j'-j:art}:j\  Struthmor,   roaring  Jlream  \  i^orm^r,  ex/iert 

B  3  Broad 
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Broad  over  them  rofe  the  moon  ! 

In  his  arms,  came  tall  Duth-marunoj  he 
from  Croma  of  rocks,  flern  hunter  of  the  boar  ! 
In  his  dark  boat  he  rofe  on  waves,  when  Crum- 
thormo  *  awaked  its  woods.  In  the  chace  he 
llione,  among  foes  :  No  fear  was  thine,  Duth-. 
maruno  ! 

"  Son  of  daring  Comhal,  fhall  my  fteps  be 
forsvard  through  night  ?  From  tliis  Ihield  Ihall  { 
view  them,  over  their  gleaming  tribes?  Starno 
king  of  lakes,  is  before  me,  and  Swaran,  the 
foe  of  Itrangcrs.  Their  words  are  not  in  vain, 
by  Loda's  ftone  of  power. — Should  Duth- 
maruno  not  return,  liis  fpoufe  is  lonely,  at 
home,  where  meet  two  roaring  flreams,  on 
Crathmo-craulo's  plain.  Around  are  lulls,  with 
echoing  woods,  the  ocean  is  rolling  near.  Aly 
fon  looks  on  fcreaming  lea-fowl,  a  young  wan- 
derer on  the  field.  Give  the  head  of  a  boar  to 
Can-dona  ^,  tell  him  of  his  father's  joy,  when  the 

briftly 

•  Crumthormoth,  one  of  the  Orkney  or  Shetland  iflands. 
The  name  is  not  of  Galic  original.  It  was  fubjedl  to  its  own; 
petty  king,  who  is  mentioned  in  one  of  OHian'a  poems. 

X  Cean-daona,  head  of  the  -people ,  the  fon  of  Duth-maruno. 
He  became  afterwards  famous,  in  the  expeditions  of  Ollian, 
after  the  death  of  Fingal.  The  traditional  tales  concerning 
him  are  very  numerous,  and,  from  the  epithet,  in  them,  be- 
llowed on  him  (Candona  of  boars)  it  would  appear,  that  he 
applied  himfelf  to  that  kind  of  hunting,  which  his  father,  in 

this 
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briftly  ftreiigtli  of  I-thorno  rolled  on  his  lifted 
fpear.  Tell  hhn  of  aiy  deeds  in  war  !  Tell 
where  his  father  fell !" 

this  paragraph,  is  fo  anxious  to  recommend  to  him.  As  I 
have  mentioned  the  traditional  tales  of  the  Highlands,  it  may 
not  be  improper  here,  to  give  fome  account  of  them.  After 
the  expulfion  of  the  bards,  from  the  houfes  of  the  chiefs, 
they,  being  an  indolent  race  of  men,  owed  all  their  fubfiftence 
to  the  generofity  of  the  vulgar,  whom  they  diverted  with  re- 
peating the  compofitions  of  their  predecefTors,  and  running 
up  the  genealogies  of  their  entertainers  to  the  family  of  their 
-chiefs.  As  this  fubjeft  was,  however,  foon  exhaufled,  they 
were  obliged  to  have  recourfe  to  invention,  and  form  flories 
having  no  foundation  in  fad  which  were  fwallowed,  with  great 
credulity,  by  an  ignorant  multitude.  By  frequent  repeating, 
the  fable  grt- w  upon  their  hands,  and,  as  each  threw  in  what- 
ever ciicumlknce  he  thought  conducive  to  raife  the  admira- 
tion of  his  hearers,  the  ftory  became,  at  laft,  fo  devoid  of  all 
probability,  that  even  the  vulgar  themfelves  did  not  believe 
it.  They,  however,  liked  the  tales  fo  well,  that  the  bards 
found  their  advantage  in  turning  profelTed  tale  makers. 
They  then  launched  out  into  the  wildell  regions  of  fidlion 
and  romance.  I  firmly  believe,  there  are  more  flories  of 
giants,  enchanted  calUes,  dwarfs,  and  palfreys,  in  the  High- 
lands, than  in  any  country  in  Europe.  Thefe  tales,  it  is 
certain,  like  other  romantic  compofitions,  have  many  things 
in  them  unnatural,  and,  confequently,  difguftful  to  true  tafte, 
but,  I  know  not  how  it  happens,  they  command  attentioa 
more  than  any  other  fictions  I  ever  met  with.  The  extreme 
length  of  thefe  pieces  is  very  furprifmg,  fome  of  them  re- 
quiring many  days  to  repeat  them,  but  fuch  hold  they  take 
cf  the  memory,  that  few  circumftances  are  ever  omitted  by  thofe 
who  have  received  them  only  from  oral  tradition  :  What  is  flill 
more  amazing,  the  very  language  of  the  bards  is  flill  preferved. 
jt  is  curious  to  fee,  that  the  defcriptions  of  magnificence,  in- 
troduced in  thefe  tales,  is  even  fuperior  to  all  the  pompous 
oriental  fi£tions  of  the  kind. 

B  4  «*  Nox 
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"  Not  forgetful  of  my  fathers,"  fald  Fingal, 
"  I  have  bounded  over  the  feas.  Theirs  were  the 
times  of  danger,  in  the  days  of  old.  Nor 
fettles  darknefs  on  me,  before  foes,  tho'  youthful 
in  my  locks.  Chief  of  Crathmo-craulo,  the 
field  of  night  is  mine." 

Fingal  rufhed,  in  all  his  arms,  wide-bound- 
ing over  Turthor's  flream,  tliat  fent  Its  fullen 
roar,  by  night,  through  Gormal's  mifiy  vale. 
A  moon-beam  glittered  on  a  rock ;  in  the 
midrt,  flood  a  fiately  form;  a  form  with  float- 
ing locks,  like  Lochlin's  whitc-bofomed  maid.i. 
Unequal  are  her  fteps,  and  fliort.  She  throws 
a  broken  fong  on  wind.  At  times  l"hc  tofles 
]ier  white  arms  ;  for  grief  is  dwelling  in  hev 
foul. 

*'  ToRcuL-TORNO*.  of  aged  locks !"  Hie  faid, 
"  where  now  are  thy   flcns,  by  Lulan  ?   Thou 

haft 

•*  Torcul-torno,  according  to  tradition,  was  king  of  Crath- 
lun,  a  dillrift  in  Sweden.  The  river  Lulan  ran  near  the  reft- 
dence  of  Torcul-torno.  There  is  a  river  in  Sweden,  flill  called 
Lula,  which  is  probably  the  fame  with  Lulan.  The  war  be- 
twe«n  Starno  and  Torcul-torno,  which  terminated  in  the 
death  of  the  latter,  had  its  rife  at  a  hunting  party.  Siarno 
being  invited,  in  a  friendly  manner,  by  Torcul-torno,  both 
kings,  with  their  followers,  went  to  the  mountains  of  Stiva- 
more,  to  hunt.  A  boar  rufhed  from  the  wood  before  the 
kings,  and  Torcui-torno  killed  it.  Starno  thought  this  be- 
haviour a  breach  upon  the  privilege  of  guelU,  who  were  al- 
wayj.  honpureJy  as  tradition  e;(pr;ffes  it,  'i.vith  the  danger  of  the 

chace. 
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liaft  failed,  at  thine  own  dark  ftreams,  fatlier 
of  Conban-cfirgla  !  But  I  behold  thee,  chief  of 
Lilian,  fporting  by  Loda's  hall,  when  the  dark- 
fklrtcd  night  is  rolled  along  the  fky. — Thou, 
fometimcs,  hideft  the  moon,  with  thy  Ihield. 
I  have  fccn  her  dim,  in  heaven.  Thou  kindleft 
thy  hair  into  meteors,  and  faileft  along  the 
night.  Why  am  I  forgot,  in  my  cave,  king  of 
lliaggy  boars  r  Look,  from  the  hall  of  Loda, 
on  thy  lonely  daughter." 

"  Who  art  thou,"  faid  Fingal,  •'  voice  of 
night  r" 

She,  trembling,   turned  away. 

*'  Who  art  thou,  in  thy  darknefs  ?" 

She  Ihrunk  into  the  cave. 

The  king  loofed  the  thong  from  her  hands. 
He  afked  about  her  fathers. 

chace.  A  quarrel  arofe,  the  kings  came  to  battle,  with  all 
their  attendants,  and  the  party  of  Torcul-torno  were  totally 
defeated,  and  he  hiinfelf  llain.  Starno  purfued  his  vi(5h)ry, 
Jaid  wafie  the  dillrift  of  Crathlun,  and,  coming  to  the  rpfi- 
dcnce  of  Torcul  torno,  carried  off,  by  force,  Conban-carglas, 
the  beautiful  daughter  of  his  enemy.  Her  he  confined  in  a 
rave,  near  the  palace  of  Gormal,  where,  on  account  of  her 
cruel  treatment,  flie  Ipecame  dillrafled. 

The  paragraph,  jufi;  now  before  us,  is  the  fong  of  Conban- 
carglas,  at  the  time  fhe  was  difcovered  by  Fingal.  It  is  in 
Lyric  meafure,  and  fet  to  niufic,  which  is  wild  and  fimple,  and 
fo  inimitably  fuited  to  the  fituation  of  the  unhappy  lady,  thai; 
few  can  hear  it  without  tears. 

"   TORCU^- 
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'*  ToRcuL-TORNo,"  flic  laid,  ''  once  dwelt 
at  Lilian's  foamy  flream  :  he  dwelt — but,  now, 
in  Loda's  hall,  he  fhakes  the  founding  Ihell.  He 
met  Starno  of  Lochlin,  in  war  ;  long  fought  the 
dark-eyed  kings.  Ivly  father  fell,  in  his  blood, 
blue-fliielded  Torcul-torno  !  By  a  rock,  at 
Lulan's  ftream,  I  had  pierced  the  bounding  roe. 
My  white  hand  gathered  my  hair,  from  off  the 
rulliing  winds.  I  heard  a  noife.  Mine  eyes 
were  up.  My  foft  breaft  rofe  on  I^gh.  My 
ftep  was  forward,  at  Lulan,  to  meet  thee,  1  or- 
cul-torno  !  It  was  Starno,  dreadful  king  !  His 
red  eyes  rolled  on  mc  in  love.  Dark  waved  his 
jhaggy  brow,  above  his  gathered  fmile.  Where 
is  my  father  ;  1  faid,  he  that  was  mighty  in  war  ? 
Thou  art  left  alone  among  foes,  O  daughter  of 
Torcul-torno  !  He  took  my  hand.  He  raifed 
the  fail.  In  this  cave  he  placed  me  dark.  At 
times,  he  comes,  a  gathered  mift.  He  lifts,  be- 
fore me,  my  father's  fliield.  But  often  palTes  a 
beam*  of  youth,  far-diftant  from  my  cave.  The 
fon  of  Starno  moves,  in  my  fight.  He  dwells 
lonely  in  my  foul." 

"  IvIaid    of    Lulan,"  faid  Fingal,  "  white- 

*  By  the  beam  of  youth,  it  afterward:,  appears,  that  Conban- 
carglas  means  Svvaran,  the  fon  of  Starno,  with  whom,  during 
her  confinement,  flie  had  fallen  in  love, 

handed 
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handed  daughter  of  grief !  a  cloud,  marked  with 

breaks  of  fire,  is  rolled  along  thy  foul.     Look 

not  to  that  dark-robed  moon  ;  look  not  to  thofe 

meteors  of  heaven.     My  gleaming  fteel  is  around 

thee,  the  terror  of  thy  foes  !     It  is  not  the  fteel 

of  the  feeble,    nor  of  the  dark  in  foul  !    The 

maids  are  not  llrat  in  our  *  caves  of  ftreams.  They 

tofs  not   their  white   arms  alone.     They  bend, 

fair  within  their  locks,  above  the  harps  of  Selma. 

Their  voice  is  not  in  the  defart  wild.     We  melt 

along  the  plcafmg  found  !" 

*  #  *  *  «  *  « 

*****  * 

FiNGAL,  again,  advanced  his  fteps,  wide 
thro'  the  bofom  of  night,  to  where  the  trees  of 
Loda  lliook  amid  fqually  winds.  Three  ftones, 
with  heads  of  mofs,  are  there  ;  a  ftream,  with 
foaming  courfe :  and  dreadful,  rolled  around 
them,  is  the  dark-red  cloud  of  Loda.  High 
from  its  top  looked  forward  a  ghoft,  half-formed 
of  the  Ihadowy  fmoak.  He  poured  his  voice,  at 
times,  amidft  the  roaring  ftream.     Near,  bend- 

*  From  this  contraft,  which  Fingal  draws,  between  his 
own  nation,  and  the  inhabitants  of  Scandinavia,  we  may  learn, 
that  the  former  were  much  lefs  barbarous  than  the  latter. 
This  diilinftion  is  fo  much  obferved  throughout  the  poems  of 
Offian,  that  there  gan  be  no  doubt,  that  he  followed  the  real 
manners  of  both  nations  in  his  own  time.  At  the  clofe  of  the 
fpcech  ofringal,  there  is  a  great  part  of  the  original  loft. 

ing 
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iiig  beneath  a  blaftcd  tree,  two  heroes  received 
his  words  :  Swaran  of  lakes,  and  Starno  foe  of 
Grangers.  On  their  dun  fhiclds,  they  darkly 
leaned  :  their  fpears  are  forward  throngli  night. 
Shrill  founds  the  hhi\  of  darknefs,  in  Starno's 
floating  beard. 

They  heard  tlie  tread  of  Fingal.  The  war- 
riors rofe  in  arms.  "  Swaran,  lay  that  w'anderer 
low,"  faid  Starno,  in  his  pride.  "  Take  the 
ihicld  of  thy  father.  It  is  a  rock  in  war." — 
Swaran  tlirew  his  gleaming  fpcar.  It  flood  fixed 
in  Loda's  tree.  Then  came  tlie  foes  forward, 
with  Avords.  They  mixed  their  rattling  fteel. 
Through  the  thongs  of  Swaran's  iLield  rullicd 
the  blade  *  of  Luno.  The  lliield  fell  rolling  on 
earth.  Cleft  the  helmet  f  fell  down.  Fingal  flopt 
the  lifted  fteel.  Wrathful  flood  Swaran,  un- 
armed. He  rolled  his  filent  eyes ;  he  threw  his 
fword  on  earth.  Then,  fiowly  ftalking  over  the 
itream,  he  whiflk-d  as  he  went. 

Nor  unfeen  of  liis  father  Is  Swaran.  Starno 
turns  away  in  wrath.  His  ihaggy  brows  wave 
dark,  above  his  ga,thered  rage.  He  ftrikes  Loda's 

*  The  fword  of  Fingal,  To  called  from  its  maker,  Luno  of 
J^oclilin. 

+  The  helmet  of  "^waran.  The  behaviour  of  I'ingal  is  al- 
ways confiftcnt  with  that  gcnerolity  of  fpirit  which  belongs  to 
a  hero.    He  takes  no  advantage  of  a,  foe  difarmed. 

tree. 
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tree,  with  his  fpear.  He  raiCes  the  hum  of  fongs-. 
They  come  to  the  hoft  of  Lochlin,  each  in  his 
own  dark  path;  like  two  foam-covcrcd  rtrcams, 
from  two  rainy  vales  ! 

To  Turthor's  plain  Fingal  returned.  Fair 
rofe  the  beam  of  tlie  ealh  It  Ihone  on  the  fpoih 
of  Lochlin  in  the  hand  of  the  king.  From  her 
cave  came  forth,  in  her  beauty,  the  daughter  of 
Torcul  torno.  She  gatliered  her  hair  from  wind. 
She  wildly  raifed  her  long.  The  fong  of  Lulaii 
•flliells,  where  once  her  father  dwelt.  She  fa w 
Starno's  bloody  lliicld.  Gladnefs  rofe,  a  liglit, 
on  her  face.  She  faw  the  cleft  helmet  of  Swaran*. 
She  l"hrunk,  darkened,  from  Fingal. — "  Art  thou 
fallen,  by  thy  hundred  flreams,  O  love  of  the 
mournful  maid." 

U-THoRNO,  that  rifefi:  in  waters!  on  whofe 
fide  are  the  meteors  of  night !  I  behold  the  dark 
moon  defccnding,  behind  thy  reibundlng  woods. 
On  thy  top  dwells  the  mii^y  Loda:  the  houfe  of 

*  Conban-carglas,  from  feeing  the  helmet  of  Swaran 
bloody  in  the  hands  of  Finical  conjedlured,  that  that  hero  was 
killed.  A  part  of  the  original  is  loll.  It  appears,  however, 
from  the  fequel  of  the  poem,  that  the  daughter  of  Torcul- 
torno  did  not  long  furvive  her  furprize,  occafioned  by  the  fup« 
pofed  death  of  her  lover.  The  defcriprion  of  the  airy  hall  of 
Loda  (which  is  fuppcTcd  to  be  the  fame  with  that  of  Odin, 
the  deity  of  Scandinavia)  is  more  piflurefqiie  and  defcriptive, 
than  any  in  the  Edda,  or  other  works  of  the  norchern  Scal- 

the 
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the  fpirits  of  men  !  In  the  end  of  his  cloudy 
hall,  bends  forward  Cruth-loda  of  fvvords.  His 
form  is  dimly  feen,  amid  his  wavy  mift.  His 
right-hand  is  on  his  lliield.  In  his  left  is  the 
half-viewlefs  iTiell.  The  roof  of  his  dreadful  hall 
is  marked,  with  nightly  fires! 

The  race  of  Cruth-loda  advance,  a  ridge  of 
formlefs  Ihades.  He  reaches  the  founding  fhell^ 
to  thofe  who  fhone  in  war.  But,  between  him 
and  the  feeble,  his  fhield  rifes,  a  darkened  orb. 
He  is  a  fetting  meteor  to  the  weak  in  arms- 
Bright,  as  a  rainbow  on  ftreams,  came  Lulan's 
white-bofomed  maid. 
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FiN^AL  returning,  with  davj  devolves  the  command  on  Duth-« 
maruno,  who  engages  the  enemy,  and  drives  them  over  the 
ilream  of  Turthor.  Having  recalled  his  people,  he  congra- 
tulates Duth-maruno  on  his  I'uccefs,  but  difcovers,  that  that 
hero  had  been  mortally  wounded  in  the  aftion.  —  Duth- 
maruno  dies.  Ulin,  the  bard,  in  honour  of  the  dead,  in- 
troduces the  epifode  of  C'&Igorm  and  Strina-dona,  which  con< 
elude*  this  duc-.r.. 
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'*  \T7Here  art  thou,  fon  of  the  king/'  {iikl 
'  *  dark-haired  Duth-maruno  ?  "  Where 
haft  thou  failed,  young  beam  of  Sehna?  He 
returns  not,  from  the  bofom  of  night !  Morn- 
ing is  fpread  on  U-thorno.  In  his  mift  is  the 
fun,  on  his  hiU.  Warriors,  lift  the  fliields,  in 
my  prefence.  He  muft  not  fall,  like  a  fire  from 
heaven,  whofe  place  is  not  marked  on  the 
ground.  He  comes,  like  an  eagle,  from  the 
ikirt  of  his  fqually  wind  !  In  his  hand  are  the 
fpoils  of  foes.  King  of  Selma,  our  fouls  were 
fad  !" 

**  Near  us  are  the  foes,  Duth-maruno.  They 
come  forward,  like  waves  in  mill,  when  their 
foamy  tops  are  feen,  at  times,  above  the  lov/- 
failing  vapour.  The  traveller  llirinks  on  his 
journey  ;  he  knows  not  whither  to  fly.  No 
trembling  travellers  are  we  !  Sons  of  heroes  call 
forth  the  fteel.  Shall  the  fword  of  Fin  gal  arife, 
or  fliall  a  warrior  lead  r" 

Vol.  I.  C  The 
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*  The  deeds  of  old,  fald  Duth-maruno,  arc 
like  pailis  to  our  eyes,  O  FIngal.  Broad-fhielded 
Trenmor,  is  ftill  feen,  amidft  his  own  dim  years. 
Nor  feeble  was  the  foul  of  thef  king.  There,  no 
dark  deed  wandered  in  fecret.  From  their  hun- 
dred ftreams  came  the  tribes,  to  grafly  Colglan- 
crona.  Their  chiefs  were  before  them.  Each 
firove  to  lead  the  war.  Their  fwords  were  often 
half-unlheathed.     Red  rolled  their  eyes  of  rage. 

•  In  this  fhcrt  epifode  we  have  a  very  probable  account 
given  us,  of  the  origin  of  monarchy  in  Caledonia.  The  Cail 
or  Gauls,  who  pofielled  the  countries  to  the  north  of  the  Firth 
of  Edinburgh,  vvcre,  originally,  a  number  of  diftinft  tribes, 
or  clans,  each  fubjecl  to  its  own  chief,  who  was  free  and  in- 
dependent of  any  other  power.  When  the  Romans  invaded 
them,  the  common  danger  might,  perhaps,  have  induced 
thofe  reguli  to  join  together,  but,  as  they  were  unwilling  to 
yield  to  the  command  of  one  of  their  own  number,  their  battles 
vere  ill- conducted,  and,  confequently,  unfuccefsful.  Tren- 
mor was  the  firft  who  reprefented  to  the  chiefs,  the  bad  confe- 
quences  of  carrying  on  their  wars  in  this  irregular  manner, 
and  advifed,  that  they  themfelves  fhould  alternately  lead  in 
battle.  They  did  fo,  but  they  were  unfuccefsful.  When  it 
came  to  Trenmor's  turn,  he  totally  defeated  the  enemy,  by 
his  fuperior  valour  and  conduft,  which  gained  him  fuch  an 
intereft  among  the  tribes,  that  he,  and  his  family  after  him, 
were  regarded  as  kings ;  or  to  ufe  the  poet's  expreflion,  tht 
luordi  of  pcwer  rujhed  forth  from  Selma  cf  kings.  The  regal 
authority,  however,  except  in  time  of  war,  was  but  inconfi- 
derable;  for  every  chief,  within  his  own  diftrift,  was  abfo- 
lute  and  independent.  From  the  fcene  of  the  battle  in  thij 
epifode,  (which  was  in  the  valley  of  Crona,  a  little  to  the 
north  of  Agricola's  wall)  I  fhould  fuppofe,  that  the  enemies 
©f  the  Caledonians  were  the  Romans,  or  provincial  Britons. 

I  Separate 
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iSeparate  they  ftood,  and  hummed  their  furly 
fongs.  "  Why  fhould  they  yield  to  each  other  ? 
their  fathers  were  equal  in  war."  Trenmor  was 
there,  with  his  people,  ftately  in  youthful  locks. 
He  faw  the  advancing  foe.  The  grief  of  his  foul 
arofe.  He  bade  the  chiefs  to  lead,  by  turns  : 
they  led,  but  they  were  rolled  away.  From  his 
own  mofiy  hill,  blue-lliielded  Trenmor  came 
down.  Pie  led  wide-fklrtcd  battle,  and  the 
Grangers  failed.  Around  him  the  dark-browed 
warriors  came  :  they  ftruck  the  fliield  of  joy. 
Like  a  pleafant  gale,  the  words  of  power  ruined 
forth  from  Selma  of  kings.  But  the  chiefs  led, 
by  turns.  In  war,  till  mighty  danger  rofe  :  then 
was  the  hour  of  tlie  king  to  conquer  In  the 
field. 

*'  Not     unknown,    faid   Crcm.ma-glafs  *  of 

lliields, 

•  In  tradition,  this  Cromma  glas  makes  a  great  figure  in 
that  battle  which  Comhal  loll,  together  with  his  life,  to  the 
tribe  of  Morni.  1  have  juft  now,  in  my  hands,  an  Irifh  com- 
pofition,  of  a  very  modern  date,  as  appears  from  the  language, 
in  which  all  the  traditions,  concerning  that  decifive  engage- 
ment, are  jumbled  together.  In  juitice  to  the  merit  of  the 
poem,  I  Ihould  have  here  prefented  to  the  reader  a  tranllation 
of  it,  did  not  the  bard  mention  fome  circumltances  very  ridi- 
culous, and  others  altogether  indecent.  Morna,  the  wife  of 
Comhal,  had  a  principal  hand  in  all  the  tranfatSlions  previous 
to  the  defeat  and  death  of  her  huiband  ;  Ih.e,  to  ufe  the  words 
of  the  bard,  nvho  -Mas  the  guiding  Jlar  of  the  'txomen  of  Erin. 
The  bard,  it  is  to  b^  hopeJ,  niifreprefented  the  ladies  of  his 
C   z  country 
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lliields,  are  the  deeds  of  our  fathers.  But  who 
fhall  now  lead  the  war,  before  the  race  of  khigs  ? 
Mlft  fettles  on  thefe  four  dark  hills  :  within  it 
let  each  warrior  ftrike  his  fhield.  Spirits  may 
defcend  in  darknefs,  and  mark  us  for  the  war." 

They  went,  each  to  his  hill  of  mift.  Bards 
marked  the  founds  of  the  fliields.  Loudeft  rung 
thy  bofs,  Duth-maruno.  Thou  muft  lead  in 
war  ! 

Like  the  murmur  of  waters,  the  race  ofU- 
thorno  came  down.  Starno  led  the  battle,  and 
Swaran  of  ftormy  ifles.  They  looked  forward 
from  iron  Ihields,  like  Cruth-loda  fiery-eyed, 
when  he  looks  from  behind  the  darkened  moon^ 
and  ftrews  his  figns  on  night.  The  foes  met  by 
Turthor's  ftream.  They  heaved  like  ridgy  waves. 
Their  echoing  flrokes  are  mixed.  Shadowy 
death  flies  over  the  hofts.  They  were  clouds  of 
hail,  with  fqually  winds  in  their  fkirts.     Their 

country,  for  Morna's  behaviour  was,  according  to  him,  fo 
void  of  all  decency  and  virtue,  that  it  cannot  be  fuppofed, 
they  hadchofen  her  for  their  ^a/V/«^  Jlar.  The  poem  confifts 
of  many  ftanzas.  The  language  is  figurativ'e,  and  the  num- 
bers harmonious ;  but  the  piece  is  fo  full  of  anachronifms,  and 
fo  unequal  in  its  compofition,  that  the  author,  moft  undoubt- 
edly, was  either  mad,  or  drunk,  when  he  wrote  it.  It  is  wor- 
thy of  being  remarked,  that  Comhal  is,  in  this  poem,  very 
often  called,  Comhal  na  h^Alhin,  or  Comhal  of  Albion,  which 
fufficiently  demonftrates,  that  the  allegations  of  Keating  and 
O'Flaherty,  concerning  Tien  Mac-Comnal,  are  but  of  late  in- 
vention. 

8  ihowcrs, 
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fliowers  are  roaring  togctlier.  Below  them  fwells 
the  dark-rolling  deep. 

Strife  of  gloomy  U-thorno,  why  Ihould  I 
mark  thy  wounds  !  Thou  art  with  the  years  that 
are  gone  !    thou  fadeft  on  my  foul  ! 

Star  NO  brought  forward  his  ikirt  of  war, 
and  Swaran  his  own  dark  wing.  Nor  a  harm- 
Icfs  fire  is  Duth-maruno's  fword.  Lochlin  is 
rolled  over  her  ftreams.  The  wrathful  kings  are 
loft  in  thought.  They  roll  their  filent  eyes,  over 
the  flight  of  their  land.  The  horn  of  Fingal 
was  heard;  the  fons  of  woody  Albion  returned. 
But  many  lay,  by  Turthor's  ftream,  filcnt  In 
their  blood. 

Chief  of  Crathmo,  faid  the  king,  Duth- 
maruno.  hunter  of  boars  !  not  harmlefs  returns 
my  eagle,  from  the  field  of  foes !  For  this  white- 
bofomed  Lanul  lliall  brighten,  at  her  fireams; 
Candona  lliall  rejoice,  as  he  wanders  in  Crath* 
mo's  fields. 

CoLGORM*,  replied  the  chief,  was  the  firft 

of 

•  The  family  of  Duth-maruno,  it  appears,  came  originally 
from  Scandinavia,  or,  at  leaft,  from  fome  of  the  northern 
JHes,  fubjedt,  in  chief,  to  the  kings  of  Lochlin.  The  Highland 
fcnachies,  who  never  mifled  to  make  their  comments  on,  and  ad- 
ditions to,  the  works  of  Offian,  have  given  us  a  long  liil  of  the 
anceftors  of  Duth  manmo,  and  a  particular  account  of  their 
Stlions,  many  of  which  are  of  the  marvellous  kind.  One  of 
the  tale-makers  of  the  north  has  chofen  for  his  hero,  Starnmor, 
C  3  the 
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of  my  race  in  Albion ;  Colgorm,  the  rider  of 
ocean,  thro'  its  watry  vales.  He  flew  his  bro- 
ther 111  I-thorno  *  :  he  left  the  land  of  his  fathers. 
He  chofe  his  place,  in  lilence,  by  rocky  Crath- 
mo-craulo.  His  race  came  forth,  in  their  years ; 
they  came  forth  to  war,  but  they  always  fell. 
The  wound  of  my  fathers  Is  mine,  king  of  echo- 
ing Ifles  ! 

He  drew  an  arrow  from  his  fide !  He  fell 
pale,  in  a  land  unknown.  His  foul  came  forth 
to  his  fathers,  to  their  ftormy  ifie.  There 
they  purfued  boars  of  mifl,  along  the  fkirts  of 
winds.  The  chiefs  flood  filent  around,  as  the 
ftones  of  Loda,  on  their  hill.  The  traveller 
fees  them,  through  the  twilight,  from  his  lonely 
path.  He  thinks  them  the  ghofls  of  the  aged, 
forming  future  wars. 

Night  came  down,  on  U-thorno.  Still 
flood  the  chiefs  in  their  grief.  The  blaft 
whittled  by  turns,  thro'  every  warrior's  Jialr. 
FIngal,  at  length,  broke  forth  from  the 
thoughts  of  his  foul.  He  called  Ullln  of  harps, 
and  bade  the  fong  to  rife.  "  No  falling  fire, 
that  is  only  feen,  and  then  retires  in  night  j  no 

the  father  of  Duth  maruno,  and,  confidcring  the  adventures 
thro'  which  he  has  led  him,  the  piece  is  neither  difagreeable, 
nor  abounding  with  that  kind  of  fiflion,  which  rtiocks  credi- 
bility. 
•  ^n  ifland  of  Scandinavia. 

departing 
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departing  meteor  was  he  that  Is  laid  fo  low.  He 
was  like  the  ftrong-beaming  fun,  long  rejoicing 
on  his  hill.  Call  the  names  of  his  fathers,  from 
their  dwellings  old  !" 

I-THORNO*,  faid  the  bard,  tliat  rifeft  midft 
ridgy  feas !  Why  is  thy  head  io  gloomy,  in  the 
ocean's  mift  r  From  thy  vales  came  forth  a  race, 
fearlefs  as  thy  ftrong-wingcd  eagles ;  the  race  of 
Colgorm  of  iron  fhields,  dwellers  of  L>oda's  hall. 

In  Tormoth's  refounding  ifie,  arofe  Lm-than, 
l^reamy  hill.  It  bent  its  woody  head  over  a 
filent  vale.  There,  at  foamy  Cruruth's  fource, 
dwelt  Rmuiiar,  hunter  of  boars !  His  daughter 
was  fair  as  a  fim-beam,  white-bolbmed  Strina- 
dona ! 

Many  a  king  of  heroes,  and  hero  of  iron 
fhields  i  many  a  youth  of  heavy  locks  came  to 
Rurmar's  echoing  hall.     They  came  to  woo  the 

*  Thisepifode  is,  in  the  original,  extremely  beautiful.  It 
is  fet  to  that  wild  kind  of  mufic,  which  feme  of  the  High- 
landers diflinguifli,  by  the  title  o{  Fo/!  Oimarra,  or,  the  Song 
of  mermaids.  Some  part  of  the  air  is  abfolutely  infernal,  but 
there  are  many  returns  in  the  meafure,  which  are  inexpreiTibly 
wild  and  beautiful.  From  the  genius  of  the  mufic,  I  fliouid 
think  it  came  originally  from  Scandinavia,  for  the  ficions  de- 
livered down  concerning  the  Oi-marrc,  (who  are  reputed  the 
authors  of  the  mufic)  exaftly  correfpond  with  the  notions  of 
the  northern  nations,  concerning  their  dingy  or  goddejfes  of 
death. — Of  all  the  names  in  this  epifode,  there  is  none  of  a 
Galic  original,  except  Strina-dona,  which  Signifies,  ihejirift 
if  herCtJ. 

C  4  maid. 
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maid,  the  ftately  huntrefs  of  Tormoth  wild.  But 
thou  lookeft  carelefs  from  thy  fteps,  high- 
bofomed  Strina-dona  ! 

If  on  the  heath  fhe  moved,  her  breaft  was 
whiter  than  the  down  of  Cana  •f  ;  if  on  the  fea- 
bcat  lliore,  than  the  foam  of  the  rolling  ocean. 
Her  eyes  were  two  flars  of  light.  Her  face  was 
heaven's  bow  in  fhowers.  Her  dark  hair  flowed 
round  it,  like  the  ftreaming  clouds.  Thou  wert 
the  dweller  of  fouls,  white-handed  Strina-dona  ! 

CoLGORM  came,  in  his  fhip,  and  Corcul- 
Suran,  king  of  Ihells.  The  brothers  came, 
from  I-thorno,  to  woo  the  fun-beam  of  Tor- 
moth  wild.  She  faw  them  in  their  echoing 
fleel.  Her  foul  was  fixed  on  blue-eyed  Col- 
gorm.  Ul-lochlin's*  nightly  eye  looked  in,  and 
faw  thetoffing  arms  of  Strina-dona. 

Wrathful  the  brothers  frowned.  Their 
flaming  eyes,  in  filence,  met.  They  turned 
away.  They  firuck  their  fliields.  Their  hands 
were  trembling  on  their  fwords.  They  rulbed 
into  the  flrife  of  heroes,  for  long-haired  Strina- 
dona. 

f  The  Cana  is  a  certain  kind  of  grafs  which  grows  plen- 
tiful in  the  heathy  morafies  of  the  north.  Its  ftalk  is  of  the 
reedy  kind,  and  it  carries  a  tuft  of  down,  very  much  refem- 
bling  cotton.  It  is  exceflively  white,  and,  confequently 
often  introduced  by  the  bards,  in  their  fimiles  concerning  the 
beauty  of  women. 

•  UMochlin,  the  guide  to  Lochlin  i  the  name  of  a  flar. 

CoRCUt- 
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CoRCUL-suRAN  fell  in  bipod.  On  his  Iflc, 
raged  the  ftrength  of  liIs  father.  He  turned 
Colgorm,  from  I-thorno,  to  wander  on  all  the 
winds.  In  Crathmo-craulo's  rocky  field,  he 
dwelt  by  a  foreign  ftream.  Nor  darkened  the 
king  alone,  that  beam  of  light  was  near,  the 
daughter  of  echoing  Tormoth,  white-armed 
Strina-dona  ■f. 

t  The  continuation  of  this  epifode  is  juft  now  in  my  hands ; 
but  the  language  is  fo  diiFerent  from,  and  the  ideas  fo  unworthy 
of,  Offian,  that  I  have  rejeded  it,  as  an  interpolation  by  4 
modern  bard. 


C  A  T  FI^ 
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• 

OssiAN,  after  fome  general  refledlions,  defcribes  the  fituation 
of  Fingal,  and  the  pofition  of  the  army  of  Lochlin. — The 
converfation  of  Starno  and  Swaran. — The  epifode  of  Cor- 
man-trunar  and  Foinar-bragal.— Starno,  from  his  own  ex- 
ample, recommends  to  Swaran,  to  furprize  Fingal,  who  had 
retired  alone  to  a  neighbouring  hill.  Upon  Swaran's  refu- 
fal,  Starno  undertakes  the  enterprize  himfelf,  is  overcome, 
and  taken  prifoner,  by  Fingal. — He  is  difmilTed,  after  a 
fevere  reprimand  for  his  cruelty. 


[       2^      ] 
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WHENCE  Is  the  ftream  of  years?  Whither 
do  they  roll  along  ?  Where  have  they 
hid,  in  mift,  their  many-coloured  fides  ? 

I  look  into  the  times  of  old,  but  they  feem 
dim  to  Offian's  eyes,  like  refle6^ed  moon  beams, 
on  a  diftant  lake.  Here  rife  the  red  beams  of 
war  !  There,  filent,  dwells  a  feeble  race  !  They 
mark  no  years  with  their  deeds,  as  flow  they 
pafs  along.  Dweller  between  the  fliields  !  thou 
that  awakeft  the  failing  foul !  defcend  from  thy 
wall,  harp  of  Cona,  with  thy  voices  three  ! 
Come  with  that  which  kindles  the  paft  :  rear 
the  forms  of  old,  on  their  own  dark-brown 
years ! 

*  Uthorno,  hill  of  ftorms,  I  behold  my  race 
on  thy  fide.     Fingal  is  bending,   in  night,   oyer 

Duth- 

*  The  bards,  who  were  always  ready  to  fupply  what  tliey 
thought  deficient  in  the  poems  of  Oflian,  have  inferted  a  great 
many  incidents  between  the  fecond  and  third  duun  oi  Cath- 
Joda.    Their  interpolations  are  fo  eafily  dilUnguilhed  from  the 

genoine 
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Duth-maruno's  tomb.  Near  him  are  the  fleps 
of  his  heroes,  hunters  of  the  boar.  By  Tur- 
thor's  ftream  the  hoft  of  Lochlin  is  deep  in 
Ihades.  Tlie  wrathful  kings  flood  on  two  hills  ; 
they  looked  forward  from  their  bofiy  fhields. 
They  looked  forward  to  the  ftars  of  night,  ted- 
wandering  in  the  weft.  Cruth-loda  bends  from 
high,  like  a  formlefs  meteor  in  clouds.   He  fendi 

genuine  remains  of  Offian,  that  it  took  me  very  little  time  to 
mark  them  out,  and  totally  to  rejedl  them.  If  the  modern 
Scotch  and  Irifh  bards  have  lliewn  any  judgment,  it  is  in 
afcribing  their  own  compofitions  to  names  of  antiquity,  for, 
by  that  means,  they  themfelves  have  efcaped  that  contempt, 
which  the  authors  of  fuch  futile  performances  muft,  necefla- 
rily,  have  met  with,  from  people  of  true  tafte.  I  was  led  into 
this  obfervation,  by  an  Iriih  poem,  juft  now  before  me.  It 
concerns  a  defcent  made  by  Swaran,  king  of  Lochlin,  on  Ire- 
land, and  is  the  work,  fays  the  traditional  preface  prefixed  to 
it,  of  OJian  Mae-Fion.  It  however  appears,  from  feveral 
pious  ejaculations,  that  it  was  rather  the  compofition  of  fome 
good  priert,  in  the  fifteenth  or  fixtecnth  century,  for  he  fpeaks, 
with  great  devotion,  of  pilgrimage,  and  more  particularly,  of 
the  blue-eyed  daughters  of  the  connjent.  Religious,  however,  as 
this  poet  was,  he  was  not  altogetlicr  decent,  in  the  fcencs  he 
introduces  between  Swaran  and  the  wife  oi  Congcuilion,  both  of 
whom  he  reprefents  as  giants.  It  happening  unfortunately, 
that  Congcullion  was  only  of  a  moderate  llaturc,  his  wife  with- 
but  hefitation,  preferred  Swaran,  as  a  more  adequate  match 
for  her  own  gigantic  fize.  From  this  fatal  preference  pro- 
ceeded fo  much  mifchief,  that  the  good  poet  altogether  loll 
fight  of  his  principal  aiflion,  and  he  ends  the  piece,  with  an 
advice  to  men,  in  the  choice  of  their  wives,  which,  however 
good  it  may  be,  I  (hall  leave  concealed  in  the  obi'curity  of  the 
original. 

abroad 
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abroad  the  winds,  and  marks  them,  with  his 
figns.  Starno  forefaw,  that  Morven's  king  was 
not  to  yield  in  war. 

He  twice  ftruck  the  tree  in  wrath.  He  rufhed 
before  his  fon.  He  hummed  a  furly  fong  ;  and 
heard  his  hair  in  wdnd.  Turned  *  from  one 
another,  they  flood,  like  two  oaks,  which  diffe* 
rent  winds  had  bent ;  each  hangs  over  its  own 
loud  rill,  and  fhakes  its  boughs  in  the  courfe  of 
blafts. 

*'  Annir,"  faid  Starno  of  lakes,  "  was  a 
fire  that  confumed  of  old.  He  poured  death 
from  his  eyes,  along  the  ftriving  fields.  His 
joy  was  in  the  fall  of  men.  Blood,  to  him,  was 
a  fummer  ftream,  that  brings  joy  to  withered 
valeSj  from  its  own  molly  rock.  He  came  forth 
to  the  lake  Luth-cormo,  to  meet  the  tall  Coi- 
man-trunar,  he  from  Urlor  of  flrcams,  dweller 
of  battle's  wing." 

•  The  furly  attitude  of  Starno  and  Swaran  is  well  adapted 
to  their  fierce  and  uncomplying  difpofitions.  Their  charac- 
ters, at  firll  fight,  feem  little  different  ;  but,  upon  examina- 
tion, we  find  that  the  poet  has  dexteroofly  diftinguiihed  be- 
tween them.  They  were  both  dark,  {lubborn,  haughty  and 
teferved  ;  but  Starfio  was  cunning,  revengeful,  and  cruel, 
to  the  higheft  degree ;  the  difpofition  of  Swaran,  though  fa- 
vage,  was  lefs  bloody,  and  fomewhat  tindured  with  generofity. 
It  is  doing  injuftice  to  Ofiian,  to  fay,  that  he  has  not  a  great 
tariety  of  charav^ers. 

••  The 
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**  The  chief  of  Urlor  had  come  to  Gormal, 
with  his  dark-bofomed  fhips.  He  faw  the  daugh- 
ter of  Annir,  white-armed  Foina-briigal.  He 
faw  her  !  Nor  carelefs  rolled  her  eyes,  on  the 
rider  of  flormy  waves.  She  fled  to  his  fhip  in 
darknefs,  like  a  moon-beam  thro'  a  nightly  vale. 
Annir  purfued  along  the  deep ;  he  called  the 
winds  of  heaven.  Nor  alone  was  the  king ! 
Starno  was  by  his  fide.  Like  U-thorno's  young 
eagle,  J  turned  my  eyes  on  my  father. 

We  ruilied  into  roaring  Urlor.  With  his 
people  came  tall  Corman-trunar.  We  fought  j 
but  the  foe  prevailed.  In  his  wrath  my  father 
ftood.  He  lopped  the  young  trees,  with  his 
fnord.  His  eyes  rolled  red  in  his  rage.  I 
marked  the  foul  of  the  king,  and  I  retired  in 
night.  From  the  field  1  took  a  broken  helmet : 
a  fhield  that  was  pierced  with  fteel  :  pointlefs 
was  the  fpear  in  my  hand.  I  went  to  find  the 
foe. 

On  a  rock  fat  tall  Corman-trunar,  befide  his 
burning  oak ;  and  near  him,  beneath  a  tree,  fat 
deep-bofomed  Foina-bragal.  I  threw  my  broken 
fliield  before  her.  I  fpoke  the  words  of  peace. 
*'  Belide  his  rolling  fea,  lies  Annir  of  many  lakes. 
The  king  was  pierced  in  battle ;  and  Starno  is 
to  raifc  his  tomb.    Me,  a  fon  of  Loda,  he  fends 

to 
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to  white-handed  Foina,  to  bid  her  fend  a  lock 
from  her  hair,  to  reft  with  her  father,  in  earth* 
And  thou  king  of  roaring  Urior,  let  the 
battle  ceafe,  till  Annir  receive  the  fhell,  from 
fiery  -eyed  Cruth-loda. 

*  Bursting  into  tears.  Hie  rofe,  and  tore  a 
lock,  from  her  hair  j  a  lock,  which  wandered, 
in  the  blaft,  along  her  heaving  breaft.  Cor- 
man-trunar  gave  the  iTiell ;  and  bade  me  to  re- 
joice before  him.  I  refted  in  the  Ihade  of 
night  J  and  hid  my  face  in  my  helmet  deep. 
Sleep  defcended  on  the  foe.  I  rofe,  like  a 
fialking  ghoft.  I  pierced  the  fide  of  Corman- 
trunar.  Nor  did  Foina-bragal  efcape.  She 
rolled  her  white  bofom  in  blood. 

Why  then,  daughter  of  heroes,  didft  thou 
wake  my  rage  ? 

Morning  rofe.  The  foe  were  fled,  like  the 
departure  of  mift.  Annir  flruck  his  bofiy 
Ihield.  He  called  his  dark-haired  fon.  I  came, 
ftreaked  with  wandering  blood  ;    thrice  rofe  the 

•  Ofllan  is  very  partial  to  the  ftir  fex.  Even  the  daughter 
of  the  cruel  Annir,  the  fifter  of  the  revengeful  and  bloody 
Starno,  partakes  not  of  thofe  difagreeable  charafters  fo  pecu- 
liar to  her  family,  bhe  is  altogether  tender  and  delicate. 
Homer,  of  all  ancient  poets,  ufcs  the  fcx  with  leaft  ceremony. 
His  cold  contempt  is  even  worfe,  than  the  downright  abufe  of 
the  moderns ;  for  to  draw  abufe  implies  the  pofTeffion  of  {on^c 
merit. 

Vol.  I.  V  fliout 
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fhout  of  the  king,  like  the  burfting  forth  of  a 
fquall  of  wind,  from  a  cloud,  by  night.  We 
rejoiced,  three  days,  above  the  dead,  and  called 
the  hawks  of  heaven.  They  came,  from  all 
flieir  winds,  to  feaft  on  Annir's  foes.  Swaran! 
Fingal  is  alone  *,  on  his  hill  of  night.  Let  thy 
fpear  pierce  the  king  in  fecret ;  like  Annir,  my 
foul  fhall  rejoice. 

*'  Son  of  Annir,"  faid  Swaran,  "  I  Ihall  not 
flay  in  Ihades.  I  move  forth  in  light :  the  hawks 
rulh  from  all  their  winds.  They  arc  wont  to 
trace  my  ceurfe  :  it  is  not  harmlefs  thro'  war," 

BuRNLNG  rofe  the  rage  of  the  king.  He 
fhrice  raifed  his  gleaming  fpear.  But,  ftarting, 
he  fpared  his  ^^n  j  and  rullied  into  the  night. 
By  Turthor's  ftream.  a  cave  is  dark,  the  dwelling 
of  Conban-carglas.  There  he  laid  the  helmet  ol 
kings,  and  called  the  maid  of  Lulan,  but  ihc 
was  diftant  far,  in  Loda's  refounding  hall. 

Swelling  in  his  rage,  he  flrode,  to  where 
Fingal  lay  alone.  The  king  was  laid  on  hi& 
fhield,  on  his  own  fecret  hilL 

*  Fingal,  according  to  tlie  cufiom  of  the  CaIedoiii.in  kings, 
had  retired  to  a  hill  alone,  as  he  himfelf  was  to  refume  the 
command  of  the  army  the  next  day.  Starno  might  have  fomff 
intelligence  of  the  king's  retiring,  which  occafions  his  requell 
to  Swaran,  to  (tab  him  ;  as  he  forefaw,  by  his  art  of  divina- 
tion, that  he  could  not  overcome  him  in  open  battle. 
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Stern  hunter  of  fhaggy  boars !  no  feeble 
majd  is  laid  before  thee.  No  boy,  on  his  ferny 
bed,  by  Turthor's  murmuring  flream.  Here  is 
fpread  the  couch  of  the  mighty,  from  which 
they  rife  to  deeds  of  death  !  Hunter  of  Ihaggy 
boars  awaken  not  the  terrible  ! 

Starno  came  murmuring  on.  Fingal  arole 
in  arms.  "  Who  art  thou,  fon  of  night?" 
Silent  he  threw  the  fpear.  They  mixed  their 
gloomy  ftrife.  The  Ihicld  of  Starno  fell,  cleft 
I  in  twain.  He  is  bound  to  an  oak.  The  early 
beam  arofe.  It  was  then  Fingal  beheld  the  king. 
He  rolled  a  while  his  filent  eyes.  He  thought  of 
other  days,  when  white-bofomed  Agandecca 
moved  like  the  mufic  of  fongs.  He  loofed  the 
thong  from  his  hands.  Son  of  Annir,  he  faid, 
retire.  Retire  to  Gormal  of  ibells ;  a  beam  that 
was  fet  returns.  I  remember  thy  white-bo- 
fomed daughter ;  dreadful  king  away  !  Go  to 
thy  troubled  dwelling,  cloudy  foe  of  the  lovely  ! 
Let  the  ftranger  fhun  thee,  thou  gloomy  in  the 
hall! 

A  T  Ati  of  the  times  of  0I4  ! 
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DRAMATIC    POEM, 


D  3 


ARGUMENT. 

This  poem  is  valuable  on  account  of  the  light  it  throws  on 
the  antiquity  of  OlTian's  compofitions.  The  Caracul  men- 
tioned here  is  the  fame  with  Caracalla  the  fon  of  v'^everus, 
who  in  the  year  21 1  commanded  an  expedition  againfl  the 
Caledonians.  The  variety  of  the  meafure  fliews  that  the 
poem  was  originally  fet  to  mufic,  and  perhaps  prefented. 
before  the  chiefs  upon  folemn  occafions.  Tradition  has 
handed  down  the  ftory  more  complete  than  it  is  in  the 
poem.  "  Comala,  the  daughter  of  Sarno  king  of  Iniftore 
or  Crkney  illands,  fell  in  love  with  Fingal  the  fon  of  Com- 
hal  at  a  feaft,  to  which  her  father  had  invited  him,  [Fin- 
gal, B.  III.]  upon  his  return  from  Lochlin,  after  the  death 
of  Agandecca.  Her  paflion  was  fo  violent,  that  fhe  fol- 
lowed him,  difguifed  like  a  youth,  who  wanted  to  be 
employed  in  his  wars.  She  was  foon  difcovered  by  Hidal- 
lan  the  fon  of  Lamor,  one  of  Fingal's  heroes,  whofe  love 
fhe  had  flighted  fome  time  before.  Her  romantic  paflion  and 
beauty  recommended  her  fo  much  to  the  king,  that  he  had 
refolved  to  make  her  his  wife  ;  when  news  was  brought  him 
of  Caracul's  expedition.  He  marched  to  flop  the  progrefs 
of  the  enemy,  and  (Jomala  attended  him.  He  left  her 
on  a  hill,  within  flght  of  Caracal's  army,  when  he  himfelf 
went  to  battle,  having  previoufly  promifed,  if  he  furvived, 
to  return  that  night."  The  fequcl  of  the  ftory  may  be  ga- 
thered from  the  poem  itfelf. 
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DRAMATIC    POEM. 
The     PERSONS. 

FiNGAL.  Melilcoma,      Tdaughtcrs 

Hid  ALL  AN.        Dersagsena,    J  of  MornL 
CoMALA.  Bauds. 

Dersagrena, 

THE  chace  is  over.  No  noife  on  Ardven 
but  the  torrent's  roar !  Daughter  of 
MornI,  come  from  Crona's  banks.  Lay  down 
the  bow  and  take  the  harp.  Let  the  night 
come  on  with  fongs,  let  our  joy  be  great  oia 
Ardven. 

Melilcoma  *. 

Night  comes  apace,    thou  blue-eyed  maid; 
grey  night  grows  dim  along  the  plain.     I  faw  a 

•  Melilcoma,— yo/?-re///»g-  eye. 

V)  4  deer 
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deer  at  Crona's  ftream  j  a  moffy  bank  Ke  feemed 
through  the  gloom,  but  foon  he  bounded  away. 
A  meteor  played  round  his  branching  horns ! 
the  awful  faces  f  of  other  times  looked  from  the 
clouds  of  Croua ! 

Dersagrena  t' 

These  are  the  figns  of  Fingal's  death. 
The  king  of  Ihields  is  fallen  !  and  Caracul  pre- 
vails. Rife,  Comala  ||,  from  thy  rock;  daugh- 
ter of  Sarno,  rife  in  tears.  The  youth  of  thy 
love  is  low  ;  his  ghoft  is  on  our  hills. 

Melilcoivia. 

There  Comala  fits  forlorn  1  two  grey  dogs 
near  Ihake  their  rough  ears,  and  catch  the  fly- 
ing breeze.  Her  red  cheek  refts  upon  her  arm, 
the  mountain  wind  is  in  her  hair.  She  turns 
her  blue  eyes  toward  the  fields  of  his  promife. 
Where  art  thou,  O  Fingal,  the  night  is  ga- 
thering around  ? 

t  Apparent  tfir^  fades,  inimiccique  Troja 

Numina  magna  dcum.  ViRC, 

dreadful  founds  I  hc.ir. 

And  the  dire  form  of  hoftile  gods  appear, 

Drvdek. 
\   Derfaj^rcna,   the  bright nefs  of  afun-heam, 
IJ  Comala,  the  maid  of  the  pUnfant  hroiu. 

CoMALAc 
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COMALA. 

O  Carun  *  of  the  ftreams !  wliy  do  I  behold 
thy  waters  rolling  in  blood  ?  Has  the  noife  of 
the  battle  been  lieard ;  and  fleeps  the  king  of 
,Morven  ?  Rife,  moon,  thou  daughter  of  the 
iky  !  look  from  between  thy  clouds,  rife  that  I 
may  behold  the  gkam  of  his  fteel,  on  the  field 
of  his  promife.  Or  rather  let  the  meteor,  that 
lights  our  fathers  through  the  night,  come, 
with  its  red  beam,  to  ibew  me  the  way  to 
my  fallen  hero.  Who  will  defend  me  from  for- 
row  ?  Who  from  the  love  of  Hidallan  ?  Long 
ihall  Comala  look  before  the  can  behold  Fingal 
in  the  midft  of  his  hoft  ;  bright  as  the  coming 
forth  of  the  morning,  in  the  cloud  of  an  earl/ 
ihower. 

•  Carun  or  Cara'on,  a  waging  river.—-Thh  river  re- 
tains IHU  the  name  of  Carron,  and  falls  into  the  Porth  fom^ 
miles  to  the  North  of  Falkirk. 

Gente/que  aiiat  cum  pelUrtt  armis 

Sedibus,  aut  •viSlas  'vilem  fewaret  in  ufum 

Ser'vitii,  hie  cement  a  fuos  dt/en  ere  fines 

Roma  Jecurigeris  pratendit  m-tnia  Scotii  : 

Uic/pe  progreffus  pofita^  Caronit  ad  undam 

ferfr.iMus  Aufonii Jignat  divert ia  regni,         Buchanan. 


HiDAl,- 
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HiDALLAN  f. 

Dwell,  thou  mift  of  gloomy  Crona,  dwell 
on  the  path  of  the  king.  Hide  his  fteps  froni 
mine  eyes,  let  me  remember  my  friend  no  more. 
The  bands  of  battle  are  fcattered,  no  crowding 
tread  is  round  the  noife  of  his  fteel.  O  Carun, 
roll  thy  ftreams  of  blood,  the  chief  of  the  people 
is  low. 

COMALA. 

Who  fell  on  Carun's  founding  banks,  fon  of 
the  cloudy  night?  Was  he  wliite  as  the  fnow 
of  Ardven  ?  Blooming  as  the  bow  of  the  Ihower  ? 
Was  his  hair  like  the  mift  of  the  hill,  foft  and 
curling  in  the  day  of  the  fun  ?  Was  he  like  the 
thunder  of  heaven  in  battle  ?  Fleet  as  the  roe  of 
the  defart  ? 

HiDALLAN. 

O  That  I  might  behold  his  love,  fair-leaning 
from  her  rock  !  Her  red  eye  dim  in  tears,  her 
Mufhing  cheek  half  hid  in  her  locks !  Blow,  O 
gentle  breeze,  lift  thou  the  heavy  locks  of  the 

f  HIdallan  was  fent  by  Fingal  to  give  notice  to  Comala 
of  his  return  ;  he,  to  revenge  himfelf  on  her  for  flighting  hi» 
love  feme  time  before,  told  her  that  the  king  was  killed  in 
battle.  He  even  pretended  that  he  carried  his  body  from  the 
field  to  be  buried  in  her  prefence  ;  and  this  circumftance  makes 
it  probable  that  the  poem  was  prefented  of  old. 

maid. 
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maid,  that  I  may  behold  her  white  arm,    her 
lovely  cheek  in  her  grief. 

COMALA. 

And  Is  the  fon  of  Comhal  fallen,  chief  of  the 
mournful  tale  ?  The  thunder  rolls  on  the  hill ! 
The  lightning  flies  on  wings  of  fire  !  They 
frighten  not  Comala ;  for  Fingal  is  low.  Say, 
chief  of  the  mournful  tale,  fell  the  breaker  of 
the  Ihields  ? 

HiDALLAN. 

The  nations  are  fcattered  on  their  hills !  they 
ihall  hear  the  voice  of  the  king  no  more. 

Comala. 
Confusion  purfue  thee  over  thy  plains  I 
Ruin  overtake  thee,  thou  king  of  the  world  ! 
Few  be  thy  fteps  to  thy  grave ;  and  let  one  vir- 
gin mourn  thee.  Let  her  be  like  Comala,  tear- 
ful in  the  days  of  her  youth.  Why  haft  thou 
told  me,  Hidallan,  that  my  hero  fell?  I  might 
have  hoped  a  little  while  his  return,  I  might 
have  thought  I  faw  him  on  the  diftant  rockj  a 
tree  might  have  deceived  me  with  his  appear- 
ance ;  the  wind  of  the  hill  might  have  been  the 
found  of  his  horn  in  mine  ear.  O  that  I  were 
on  the  banks  of  Carun  !  that  my  tears  might  be 
v/arm  on  his  cheek  ! 

7  Hidal- 
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HiDALLAN, 

He  lies  not  on  the  banks  of  Carun  :  on  Ard- 
ven  heroes  raife  his  tomb.  Look  on  them,  O 
moon,  from  thy  clouds ;  be  thy  beam  bright 
on  his  breaft,  that  Comala  may  behold  him  in 
the  light  of  his  armour. 

CoMALA. 

Stop,  ye  fons  of  the  grave,  till  I  behold  my 
love  !  He  left  me  at  the  chace  alone.  I  knew 
not  that  he  went  to  war.  He  faid  he  would  re- 
turn with  the  night ;  the  king  of  Morven  is 
returned  !  Why  didft  thou  not  tell  me  that  he 
would  fall,  O  trembling  dweller  of  the  rock  *  ! 
Thou  f^weft  him  in  the  blood  of  his  youth j 
but  thou  didft  not  tell  Comala ! 

Melilcoma. 

What  found  is  that  on  Ardven  ?  Who  is  that 
bright  in  the  vale  ?  Who  comes  like  the  ftrength 
of  rivers,  when  their  crouded  waters  glitter  to 
the  moon  ? 

*  By  the  dnuelUr  ef  the  rock  (he  means  a  druid.  It  is  probable 
that  fome  of  the  order  of  the  druids  remained  as  late  as  the 
beginning  of  the  reign  of  Fingal ;  and  that  Comala  had  con- 
fulted  one  of  them  concerning  the  event  of  the  war  with 
Caracul. 

Comala. 
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COMALA. 

Who  is  It  but  the  foe  of  Comala,  the  fon  of 
the  king  of  the  world  !  Ghoft  of  Fingal !  do 
thou,  from  thy  cloud,  dired  Comala's  bow. 
Let  him  fall  like  the  hart  of  the  defart.  It  is 
Fingal  in  the  crowd  of  his  ghofts.  Why  doft 
thou  come,  my  love,  to  frighten  and  pleafe 
my  foul  ? 

Fingal. 

Raise,  ye  bards  the  fong,  ralfe  the  wars  of 
the  ftreamy  Carun  !  Caracul  has  fled  from  our 
arms  along  the  fields  of  his  pride.  He  fets  far 
diftant  like  a  meteor,  that  inclofes  a  fpirit  of 
night,  when  the  winds  drive  it  over  the  heath, 
and  the  dark  woods  are  gleaming  around.  I 
heard  a  voice,  or  was  it  the  breeze  of  my 
hills  ?  Is  it  the  huntrefs  of  Ardven,  the  white- 
handed  daughter  of  Sarno  ?  Look  from  thy 
rocks,  my  love  j  let  me  hear  the  voice  of  Co- 
mala ! 

Comala. 

Take  me  to  the  cave  of  thy  reft,  O  lovely 
fon  of  death  ! 

Fingal, 
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FiNGAL. 

Come  to  the  cave  of  my  reft.  The  ftorm 
is  paft,  the  fun  is  on  our  fields.  Come  to 
the  cave  of  my  reft,  huntrefs  of  ccchoing 
Ardven ! 

COMALA. 

He  is  returned  with  his  fame !  I  feci  the 
right  hand  of  his  wars  !  But  I  muft  reft  be- 
fide  the  rock  till  my  foul  returns  from  my  fear  ! 
O  let  the  harp  be  near !  raife  the  fong,  yc 
daughters  of  Morni  ! 

Dersagrena. 

Com  ALA  has  flain  three  deer  on  Ardven,  the 
fire  afcends  on  the  rock ;  go  to  the  feaft  of 
Comala,  king  of  the  woody  Morven  I 

FiNGAL. 

Raise,  ye  fons  of  fong,  the  wars  of  the 
ftreamy  Carun;  that  my  white-handed  maid 
may  rejoice ;  while  I  behold  the  feaft  of  my 
love. 

Bards. 

Roll,  ftreamy  Carun,  roll  in  joy,  the  fons 
of  battle  fled !    The  ftced  is   not  fecn  on  our 

field'i  ■■> 
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fields  ;  the  wings  *  of  their  pride  fprcad  in  other 
lands.  The  fun  will  now  rife  in  peace,  and  the 
ihadows  defcend  in  joy.  The  voice  of  the  chace 
will  be  heard ;  the  fliields  hang  in  the  hall.  Our 
delight  will  be  in  the  war  of  the  ocean,  our 
hands  fliall  grow  red  in  the  blood  of  Lochlin. 
Roll,  ftreamy  Carun,  roll  in  joy,  the  fons  of 
battle  fled  ! 

Melilcoma. 

Descend,  ye  light  mifts  from  high !  Ye 
moon-beams,  lift  her  foul.  Pale  lies  the  maid 
at  the  rock  !  Comala  is  no  more  ? 

FlNGAL. 

Is  the  daughter  of  Sarno  dead  -,  the  white- 
bofomed  maid  of  my  love  ?  Meet  me,  Comala, 
on  my  heaths,  when  I  fit  alone  at  the  ilreams  of 
my  hills ! 

HiDALLAN. 

Ceased  the  voice  of  the  huntrefs  of  Ardven  ? 
Why  did  1  trouble  the  foul  of  the  maid  ?  When 
(hall  I  fee  thee,  with  joy,  in  the  chace  of  the 
dark-brown  hinds  ? 

•  Perhaps  the  poet  alludes  to  the  Roman  eagle. 

Fl.\"GAL, 
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FlNG^L. 

Youth  of  the  gloomy  brow!  no  more  fhalt 
thou  feaft  in  my  halls.  Thou  fhalt  not  purfue 
my  chace,  my  foes  fhall  not  fall  by  thy  fword  *. 
Lead  me  to  the  place  of  her  reft  that  I  may 
behold  her  beauty.  Pale  Ihe  lies  at  the  rock, 
the  cold  winds  lift  her  hair.  Her  bow-ftring 
founds  in  the  blaft,  her  arrow  was  broken  in 
her  fall.  Raife  the  praife  of  the  daughter  of 
Sarno  I  give  her  name  to  the  winds  of  heaven ! 

Bards. 

See  !  meteors  gleam  around  the  maid  !  See  ! 
moon-beams  lift  her  foul!  Around  her,  from 
their  clouds,  bend  the  awful  faces  of  her  fa- 
thers ;  Sarno  f  of  the  gloomy  brow  !  the  red- 
rolling  eyes  of  Fidallan  !  When  fhall  thy  white 
hand  arile  ?  When  lliall  thy  voice  be  heard  on 
our  rocks  ?  The  maids  Ihall  feek  thee  on  the 
heath,  but  tliey  lliall  not  find  thee.  Thou  ihalt 
come,  at  times,  to  their  dreams,  to  fettle  peace 

*  The  fequel  of  the  flory  of  Hidallan  is  introduced  in 
another  poem. 

t  Sarno  the  father  of  Comala  died  foon  after  the  flight  of 
his  daughter,  Fidallan  was  the  firft  king  that  reigned  in 
Iniftore, 

in 
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in  their  foul.  Thy  voice  Ihall  remain  in  theit 
ears,  they  ihall  think  with  joy  on  the  dreams 
of  their  reft.  Meteors  gleam  around  the  maid, 
;ind  moon-beams  lift  her  foul ! 
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ARGUMENT. 

Fingal,  returning  from  an  expedition  which  he  had  made 
into  the  Roman  province,  refolved  to  vifit  Cathulla  king 
of  Inirtore,  and  brother  to  Com  la,  whofe  ftory  is  re- 
lated, at  large,  in  the  preceding  dramatic  poem.  Upon 
his  coming  in  fight  of  Carric-thura,  the  palace  of  Ca- 
thulla, he  obferved  a  flame  on  its  top,  which,  in  thofe  days, 
was  a  fignal  of  diftrefs.  The  wind  drove  him  into  a  bay, 
at  fome  diftance  from  Carric-thura,  and  he  was  obliged  to 
pafs  the  night  on  the  fhore.  Next  day  he  attacked  the  army 
of  Frothal  king  of  Sora,  who  had  befieged  Cathulla  in  hia 
palace  of  Carric-thura,  and  took  Frothal  himfelf  prifoner, 
after  he  had  engaged  him  in  a  fingle  combat.  The  deli- 
verance of  Carric-thura  is  the  fubjeft  of  the  poem<  but  feve- 
ral  other  epifodes  are  interwoven  with  it.  It  appears  from 
tradition,  that  this  poem  was  addreffed  to  a  Culdee,  or  one 
of  the  firft  Chriftian  miflionaries,  and  that  the  ftory  of  the 
Spirit  o/Loda,  fuppofed  to  be  the  ancient  Odin  of  Scandi- 
navia, was  introduced  by  Ofiian  in  oppofition  to  the  Culdee's 
doftrine.  Be  this  as  it  will,  ic  lets  us  into  Ofiian's  notions 
of  a  fuperior  being ;  and  ftiews  that  he  was  not  addidled 
to  the  fuperftition  which  prevailed  all  the  world  over,  before 
the  introdadlion  of  Chritlianity. 
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A 

POEM. 

HASTf  thou  left  thy  blue  courfe  In  hea- 
ven, golden-haired  Ion  of  the  iky  !  The 
weft  has  opened  its  gates  j  the  bed  of  thy  repofe 
is  there.  The  waves  come  to  behold  thy  beauty, 
■They  lift  their  trembling  heads.  They  fee  thee 
lovely  in  thy  fleep  j  they  Hirink  away  with  fear. 
Reft,  in  thy  Ihadowy  cave,  O  fun !  let  thy 
return  be  in  joy. 

But  let  a  thoufand  lights  arlfc  to  the  found  of 
rhe  harps  of  Selma :  let  the  beam  fpread  in  the 
hall,  the  king  of  fliells  is  returned  !  The  ftrife 
of  Carun  is  paft  *,  like  founds  that  are  no  more. 
Raife  the  fong,  O  bards,  the  king  is  returned, 
with  his  fame  ! 

t  The  fong  of  Ullln,  with  which  the  poem  opens,  is  in  3 
lyric  meafure.  It  was  ufual  with  Fingal,  when  he  returned 
from  his  expeditions,  to  fend  his  bards  finging  before  him. 
This  fpecies  of  triumph  is  called,  by  Oflian,  xht/ongo/'viSory, 

*  Offian  has  celebrated  the  Jlrife  of  Crona,  in  a  particular 
poem.  This  poem  is  conneSed  with  it,  but  it  was  impoflible 
for  the  tranflator  to  procure  that  part  which  relates  to  Crona, 
*vith  any  degree  of  purity. 

E  3  Such 
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Such  were  the  words  of  Ullln,  when  Fingal 
returned  from  war :  when  he  returned  in  the 
fair  blufhing  of  youth,  with  all  his  heavy  locks. 
His  blue  arms  were  on  the  hero ;  like  a 
light  cloud  on  the  fun,  when  he  moves  in  his 
robes  of  mift,  and  fhews  but  half  his  beams. 
His  heroes  follow  the  king  :  the  feaft  of  fliells  is 
fpread.  Fingal  turns  to  his  bards,  and  bids 
the  fong  to  rife. 

Voices  of  ecchoing  Cona  !  he  fa  id,  O  bards 
of  other  times  !  Ye,  on  whofe  fouls  the  blue 
hofts  of  our  fathers  rife  !  ftrike  the  harp  in  my 
hall  J  and  let  me  hear  the  fong.  Pleafant  is  the 
joy  of  grief!  it  is  like  the  fliower  of  fpring, 
when  it  foftens  the  branch  of  the  oak,  and  the 
young  leaf  rears  its  green  head.  Sing  on,  O 
bards,  to-morrow  we  lift  the  fiil.  My  blue 
courfe  is  through  the  ocean,  to  Carric-thura's 
walls  J  the  molfy  walls  of  Sarno,  where  Comr'iln 
dwelt.  There  the  noble  Cathulla,  fpreads  the 
feaft  of  fhells.  The  boars  of  his  woods  are 
many  j  the  found  of  the  chacc  fhall  arife  ! 

Cronnan*,  fon  of  the  fong!  faid  Ullin, 
MInona,  graceful  at  the  harp  !   raife  the  tale  of 

Shllrlc, 

*  One  fhould  thij;k  that  ths  parts  of  Sliilric  and  Vinvela 
were  reprefented  by  Cronriun  and  Minona,  whole  very  namc» 
denote  that  they  were  lingers,  who  performed  in  public. 
Cronnau  iijMiine;  a  mourpjuij'.und.  Minora,  or  M:n-'Gnn,//-t 
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Sliilric,  to  plcafc  llic  king  of  Morvcn.  Let 
Vinvcla  come  in  lier  beauty,  like  the  lliowery 
bow,  when  It  Ihews  its  lovely  head  on  tlic  lake,, 
and  the  fctting  fun  is  bright.  She  conies,  O 
Fingal  !  Jier  \  oice  is  loft  but  iatl. 

VlXVELA. 

My  love  is  a  fon  of  the  Kill.  He  purfucs 
the  flying  deer.  His  grey  do^s  are  panting 
around  him  ;  his  bow-firing  founds  in  the  wind. 
Doft  thou  reft  by  the  fount  of  the  rock,  or  by 
the  nolfe  of  the  mountain-flream  ?  the  ruflies 
are  nodding  to  the  wind,  the  mift  flies  over  tlie 
hill.  I  will  approacli  my  love  unfeen  ;  I  will 
behold  him  from  the  rock.  Lovely  I  faw  thee 
firft  by  the  aged  oak  of  Branno  *  ;  thou  wert 
returning  tall  from  the  chacc  ;  the  faireft  among 
thy  friends. 

Shilric. 

What  voice  is  that  I  hear?  that  voice  like 
the  fummer-wind  !    I   fit   not  by  the  nodding 

air.  All  the  dramatic  poems  of  Offian  appear  to  have  been 
prefented  before  Fingal,  upon  folemn  occaUons. 

*  Brnn,  or  Branno,  fignifies  a  mount ain-Jlream  :  it  is  here 
fome  river  known  by  that  name,  in  the  days  ot'OlIian.  There 
are  fevcral  fmall  rivers  in  the  north  of  Scotland  ftill  retaining 
the  name  of  Bran  ;  in  particular  one  which  falls  into  the  Tay 
at  Dunkeld. 

E  4  rullies ; 
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rulhcs ;  I  hear  not  the  fount  of  the  rock.  Afar, 
Vinvela  *,  afar,  1  go  to  the  wars  of  Fingal.  My 
dogs  attend  me  no  more.  No  more  I  tread  the 
hill.  No  more  from  on  high  I  fee  thee,  fair- 
moving  by  the  ftream  of  the  plain  ;  bright  as 
the  bow  of  heaven ;  as  the  moon  on  the  weftern 
wave. 

Vinvela. 

Then  thou  art  gone,  O  Shilric  !  I  am  alone 
on  the  hill !  The  deer  are  feen  on  the  brow ;  voi4 
of  fear  they  graze  along.  No  more  they  dread 
the  windi  no  more  the  ruftling  tree.  The 
hunt€r  is  far  removed ;  he  is  in  the  field  of 
graves.  Strangers !  foiis  of  the  waves !  fpare 
my  lovely  Shilric  ! 

Shilric. 

I J  fall  I  muft  in  the  field,  ralfe  high  my  grave, 
Vinvela.  Grey  Itones  and  heaped-up  earth, 
ihall  mark  me  to  future  times.  When  the  hun- 
ter fhall  fit  by  the  mound,  and  produce  his  food 
at  noon,  "  Some  warrior  refts  here,"  he  will, 
fay ;  and  my  fame  fhall  live  in  his  praife.  Re- 
member me,  Vinvela,  ^^'hcn  low  on  earth  I  lie  \ 

•  Bliin  bheal,  «  ivcman  ivit/j  a  melodious  voice.  Bh  in  the 
Galic  language  has  the  fame  found  with  the  v  in  Englilh» 

VzJJVELA- 
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YlNVELA. 

Yes!  I  will  remember  thee;  alas  !  my  Shilric 
will  fall  1  What  iliall  I  do,  my  lave  !  when  thou 
art  for  ever  gone  ?  Through  thefe  hills  I  will 
go  at  noon  :  I  will  go  through  the  filent  heath. 
There  I  will  fee  the  place  of  thy  reft,  returning 
from  the  chace.  Alas !  my  Shilric  will  fall ;  but 
I  will  remember  Shilric, 

And  I  remember  the  chief,  faid  the  king  of 
^oody  Morven;  he  confumed  the  battle  in  his 
rage.  But  now  my  eyes  behold  him  not.  I  met 
him,  one  day,  on  the  hill  j  his  cheek  was  pale; 
his  brow  was  dark.  The  figh  was  frequent  in 
his  breaft :  his  fteps  were  towards  the  defart. 
But  now  he  is  not  in  the  crowd  of  my  chiefs, 
when  the  founds  of  my  Ihields  arife.  Dwells  he 
in  the  narrow  lioufe  *,  the  chief  of  high  Car- 
mora  f  ? 

Cronnan  !  fald  Ullin  of  other  times,  raife 
the  fong  of  Shilric  ;  when  he  returned  to  his 
hills,  and  Vinvela  was  no  more.  He  leaned  on 
her  grey  molTy  ftone;  he  thought  Vinvela  lived. 
He  faw  her  fair  moving  :j:  pn  the  ^lain :  but  the 

*  The  grave. 

f  Carn-mor,  hig^  rcdy  fill. 

X  The  diftinflion  which  the  ancient  Scots  made  between 
f;ood  and  bad  fpirits,  was,  that  the  former  appeared  fome- 
tiraes  in  the  day- time  in  lonely  unfrequented  places,  but  the 
latter  never  but  by  night,  and  in  a  dif^ial  gloomy  fcene. 

bright 
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bright  form  laftcd  not :  the  fun-beam  fled  from 
the  field,  and  llie  was  fecn  no  more.  Hear  the 
fong  of  Shilric,  it  is  foft  but  fad ! 

1  SIT  by  the  mofly  fountain;  on  the  top  of 
t]\c  hill  of  winds.  One  tree  is  ruftling  above 
nic.  Dark  waves  roll  over  the  heath.  The 
lake  Is  troubled  below.  The  deer  defcend  from 
the  hill.  No  hunter  at  a  diftance  is  feen.  It  is 
iiiid-day  :  but  all  is  filent.  Sad  are  my  thoughts 
alone.  Didil:  thou  but  appear,  O  my  love,  a 
wanderer  on  the  heath  !  thy  hair  floating  on  the 
v.ind  behind  thee ;  thy  bofoni  heaving  on  the 
fight  J  thine  eyes  full  of  tears  for  thy  friends, 
vvhom  the  mifi  of  the  hill  had  concealed  !  Thee 
I  would  comfort,  my  love,  and  bring  thee  to 
thy  father's  houfe  ! 

But  is  it  flie  that  there  appears,  like  a  beam 
of  light  on  the  heath?  bright  as  the  moon  in 
autumn,  as  tlic  fun  in  a  fummer-ftorm,  comeft 
thou,  O  maid,  over  rocks,  over  mountains  to 
mc  r  She  fpeaks  :  but  how  weak  her  voice  !  like 
the  breeze  in  the  reeds  of  the  lake, 

"  Returnks.t  thou  fafe  from  the  war? 
"Where  are  thy  friends,  my  love?  I  heard  of 
thy  death  on  the  hill ;  I  heard  and  mourned 
thee,  Shilric  i  Yes,  my  fair,  I  return  ;  but  I 
alone  of  my  race.  Thou  Ihalt  fee  them  no 
more  :    their  gra\  es  I  ralfed  on  the  plain.     But 

wliy 
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why  art  thou  on  the  defert  hill  ?  Why  on  tlic 
heath  alone  ?" 

•'  Alone  I  am,  O  Shllrlc !  alone  in  the 
winter-houfe.  With  grief  for  thee  I  fell.  Shil- 
ric,  I  am  pale  in  the  tomb." 

She  fleets,  ihe  fails  away  ;  as  mill  before  the 
wind!  and,  wilt  thou  not  fiay,  Vinvela  ?  Stay 
and  behold  my  tears  !  fair  thou  appeareft,  Vin- 
vela !  fair  thou  waft,  when  alive  ! 

By  the  molTy  fountain  I  will  fit;  on  the  top 
of  the  hill  of  winds.  When  mid-day  is  filent 
around,  O  talk  with  me,  Vinvela!  come  on  the 
light-winged  gale  !  on  the  breeze  of  the  defart, 
come  !  Let  me  hear  thy  voice,  as  thou  palTcft, 
when  mid-day  is  filent  around  ! 

Such  was  the  fong  of  Cronnan,  on  the  night 
of  Selma's  joy.  But  morning  rofc  in  the  caft  ; 
the  blue  waters  rolled  in  light.  Fingal  bade  his 
fails  to  rife;  the  winds  came  ruftling  from  their 
hills.  Inlllore  role  to  fight,  and  Carrlc-th Lira's 
molTy  towers  I  But  the  fign  of  diftrefs  was  on 
■their  top  :  the  warning  flame  edged  with  fmoke. 
The  king  of  Morvcn  flruck  liis  breaft :  h.e 
alTumcd,  at  once,  his  fpcar.  His  darkcr.td  brow 
bends  forward  to  the  coaft  :  he  looks  back  to 
the  lagging  v/inds.  His  h.air  is  difordered  on 
his  back.    I'he  filcncc  of  the  king  is  terrible  ! 

N I  G  II  T 
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Night  came  down  on  the  fea;  Rotha's  bay 
received  the  fhip.  A  rock  bends  along  the  coaft 
with  all  its  ecchoing  wood.  On  the  top  is  the 
circle  *  of  Loda,  the  mofly  ftone  of  power ! 
A  narrow  plain  fpreads  beneath,  covered  with 
grafs  and  aged  trees,  which  the  midnight  winds, 
in  their  wrath,  had  torn  from  the  Ibaggy  rock. 
The  blue  courfe  of  a  ftream  is  there  !  the  lonely 
blaft  of  ocean  purfues  the  thiftle's  beard.  The 
flame  of  three  oaks  arofe :  the  feaft  is  fpread 
around :  but  the  foul  of  the  king  is  fad,  for 
Carric-thura's  Chief  diftreft. 

The  wan,  cold  moon  rofe,  in  the  eaft.  Sleep 
defcended  on  the  youths !  Their  blue  helmets 
glitter  to  the  beam  ;  the  fading  fire  decays.  But 
fleep  did  not  reft  on  the  king :  he  rofe  in  the 
midft  of  his  arms,  and  flowly  afcended  the  hill 
to  behold  the  flame  of  Sarno's  tower. 

The  flame  was  dim  and  diftant  j  the  moon  hid 
her  red  face  in  the  caft.  A  blaft  came  from  the 
mountain,  on  its  wings  was  the  fpirit  of  Loda. 
He  came  to  his  place  in  his  terrors  -f,  and  ftiook 

•  The  circle  of  Loda  is  fuppofed  to  be  a  place  of  worfhip 
among  the  Scandinavians,  as  the  fpirit  of  Loda  is  thought  to 
be  the  fame  with  their  god  Odin. 

t  He  is  defcribed,  in  a  fimlle,  in  the  poem  concerning  the 
death  of  CuchuUia. 

his 
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Ills  du/ky  fpear.  His  eyes  appear  like  flames  in 
his  dark  face  j  his  voice  is  like  diftant  thunder. 
Fingal  advanced  his  fpear  in  night,  and  raifed 
his  voice  on  high. 

Son  of  night,  retire  :  call  thy  winds  and  fly  ! 
Why  doft  thou  come  to  my  prefence,  with  thy 
Ihadowy  arms  ?  Do  1  fear  thy  gloomy  form, 
fpirit  of  difmal  Loda  ?  Weak  is  thy  fhield  of 
clouds :  feeble  is  that  meteor,  thy  fword.  The 
blaft  rolls  them  together  ;  and  thou  thyfelf  art 
loft.  Fly  from  my  prefence  fon  of  night !  call 
thy  winds  and  fly  ! 

Dost  thou  force  me  from  my  place,  replied 
the  hollow  voice  ?  The  people  bend  before  me. 
I  turn  the  battle  in  the  field  of  the  brave.  I 
look  on  the  nations  and  they  vanifh :  my  nof- 
trils  pour  the  blaft  of  death.  I  come  abroad 
on  the  winds  :  the  tempefts  are  before  my  face. 
But  my  dwelling  is  calm,  above  the  clouds;  the 
fields  of  my  reft  are  pleafant. 

Dwell  in  thy  pleafant  fields,  fald  the  king  : 
Let  Comhal's  fon  be  forgot.  Do  my  fteps 
afcend,  from  my  hills,  into  tliy  peaceful  plains  ? 
Do  I  meet  thee,  with  a  fpear,.  on  thy  cloud, 
fpirit  of  difmal  Loda  ?  Why  then  doft  thou 
frown  on  me  ?  why  fhake  thine  airy  fpear  ? 
Thou  frowneft  In  vain  :    I   never  fled  from  the 

mighty 
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mighty  in  war.  A.nd  iliall  the  fons  of  the  wind 
frighten  tlie  king  of  Morven  ?  No  :  he  knows 
the  wcaknefs  of  their  arms  ! 

Fly  to  thy  land,  replied  the  form:  receive 
the  wind  and  fly  !  The  blafts  afe  in  the  hollow 
of  my  hand  :  the  courfe  of  the  ftorm  is  mine. 
The  king  of  Sora  is  my  fon,  he  bends  at  the 
ftone  of  my  power.  His  battle  is  around  Carrie- 
thura  ;  and  he  will  prevail  !  Fly  to  thy  land,  fon 
of  Comhal,  or  feel  my  flaming  wrath  1 

He  lifted  high  his  fhadowy  fpear  !  He  bent 
forward  his  dreadful  height.  Fingal,  advancing, 
drew  his  fvvord ;  tlie  blade  of  dark-brown 
Luno  *.  The  gleaming  path  of  the  fleel  winds 
thro'  the  gloomy  ghofl.  The  form  fell  fhapelefs 
into  air,  like  a  column  of  fmoke,  which  the  Itaif 
of  the  boy^  difturbs,  as  it  rifcs  from  the  half-ex- 
iinguilhed  furnace. 

The  fpirit  of  Loda  llirieked,  as,  rolled  into 
himfcif,  he  rofe  on  the  wind.  Iniitore  fhook  at 
the  found.  The  waves  heard  it  on  the  deep. 
They  flopped,  in  their  courfe,  with  fear  :  the 
friends  of  Fingal  flarted,  at  once  ;  and  took  their 
lieavy  fpears.  They  miiTed  the  king  :  they^  rofc 
in  rage ;  all  their  arms  refound  ! 

*  The  famous  fword  of  Fingal,  made  by  Lun,  or  Luno,  a 
fmuh  of  Lochlin. 

The 
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The  moon  can>e  forth  in  the  eaft.  FIngal 
returned  in  the  gleam  of  his  arms.  The  joy  of 
his  youth  was  great,  their  fouls  fettled,  as  a  fca 
from  a  ftorm.  Ullln  raifed  the  fong  of  glad- 
nefs.  The  hills  of  Iniftore  rejoiced.  The  flame 
of  the  oak  arofe ;  and  the  tales  of  heroes  are 
told. 

But  Frothal,  Sora's  wrathful  king,  fits  in  fad- 
nefs  beneath  a  tree.  l"]ie  lioft  fpreads  around 
Carric-thura.  He  I'oOks  towards  the  walls  with 
rage.  He  longs  for  the  blood  of  Cathulla,  who, 
once,  overcame  him  in  war.  Wlien  Annir 
reigned  *  in  Sora,  the  father  of  fca-bornc  Fro- 
thal, a  ftorm  arofe  on  the  fca,  and  carried 
Frothal  to  Iniftore.  Three  days  he  feaflcd  In 
Sarno's  halls,  and  faw  the  flow  rolling  eves  of 
Comdla.  He  loved  her,  In  the  flame  of  youth, 
and  rullied  to  feize  the  white-armed  maid. 
Cathulla  met  the  chief.  The  gloomy  battle 
rofe.  Frothal  was  bound  in  the  hall ;  three 
days  he  pined  alone.  On  the  fourili,  Sarno  fent 
him  to  his  Ihip,  and  he  returned  to  his  land. 
But  wrath  darkened  in  his  foul  agalnfl  the  noble 

■  *  Annir  was  alfo  the  father  of  Erragon,  who  was  king 
after  the  death  of  his  brother  Frothal.  J  he  death  of  Eira- 
gon  is  the  fubjed  of  the  tattle  of  Lorn,  a  poem  in  this  col- 
leclion, 

Cathulla. 
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Cathulla.  When  Annir's  ftone  *  of  fame  arofe, 
Frothal  came  in  his  ftrength.  The  battle  burned 
round  Carrlc-thura,  and  Same's  molTy  walls. 

Morning  rofe  en  Inlftore.  Frothal  ftruck 
his  dark-brown  Ihield.  His  chiefs  fiarted  at  the 
found  J  they  flood,  but  their  eyes  were  turned 
to  the  fea.  They  faw  Fingal  coming  in  his 
ftrength ;  and  firft  the  noble  Thubar  fpoke* 
*'  Who  comes  like  the  flag  of  the  defart,  with 
all  his  herd  behind  him  ?  Frothal,  it  is  a  foe  !  I 
fee  his  forward  fpear.  Perhaps  it  is  the  king  of 
Morven,  Fingal  the  firft  of  men.  His  deeds 
are  well  known  in  Lochlinj  the  blood  of  his 
foes  is  in  Starno's  halls.  Shall  I  afk  the  peace  •j' 
of  kings  ?  His  fword  is  the  bolt  of  heaven  1" 

Son  of  the  feeble  hand,  faid  Frothal,  Ihall 
my  days  begin  in  a  cloud  ?  Shall  I  yield  before 
I  have  conquered,  chief  of  flreamy  Tora  ?  The 
people  would  fay  in  Sora,  Frothal  flew  forth 
like  a  meteor ;  but  a  darknefs  has  met  him  j 
and  his  fame  is  no  more.  No  :  Thubar,  I  will 
never  yield  j  my  fame  fliall  furround  me  like 
light.  No:  I  will  never  yield,  chief  of  flreamy 
Tora  1 

•  That  is,  after  the  death  of  Annir.  To  ere6l  the  ftone  of 
one's  fame,  was,  in  other  words,  to  fay  that  the  perfon  was 
dead. 

t  Honourable  terms  of  peace* 

Ha. 
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He  went  forth  with  the  ftream  of  his  people, 
but  they  met  a  rock :  Fingal  ftood  unmoved, 
broken  they  rolled  back  from  his  fide.  Nor  did 
they  fafely  fly ;  the  fpear  of  the  king  purfued 
their  fteps.  The  field  is  covered  with  heroes. 
A  riling  hill  preferved  the  foe. 

Frothal  faw  their  flight.  The  rage  of  his 
bofom  rofc.  He  bent  his  eyes  to  the  ground, 
and  called  the  noble  Thubar.  Thubar !  my 
people  are  fled.  My  fame  has  ceafed  to  arife. 
I  will  fight  the  king ;  I  feel  my  burning  foul ! 
Send  a  bard  to  demand  the  combat.  Speak  not 
againil  Frothal's  words  !  But,  Thubar !  I  love 
a  maid;  Ibe  dwells  by  Thano's  fl;ream,  the 
white-bofomed  daughter  of  Herman,  Utha  with 
foft-rolling  eyes.  She  feared  the  low-laid 
Comala  ;  her  fecret  fighs  rofe,  when  I  fpread  the 
fail.  Tell  to  Utha  of  harps,  that  my  foul  de- 
lighted in  her  1 

Such  were  his  words,  refolved  to  fight,  The 
foft  figli  of  Utha  was  near !  She  had  followed 
her  hero,  in  the  armour  of  a  man.  She  rolled 
her  eye  on  the  youth,  in  fecret,  from  beneath 
her  fleel.  She  faw  the  bard  as  he  wentj  the 
fpear  fell  thrice  from  her  hand  !  Her  loofe  hair 
flew  on  the  wind.  Her  white  breaft  rofe,  with 
fighs.  She  raifcd  her  eyes  to  the  king.  She 
would  fpeak,  but  thrice  Ihe  failed. 

Vol.  1.  F  Fincal 
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FiNGAL  heard  the  words  of  the  bard;  he 
came  in  the  ftrength  of  his  ftecL  They  mixed 
their  deathful  fpears :  They  raifed  the  gleam  of 
their  arms.  But  the  fword  of  Fingal  defcended 
and  cut  Frothal's  Ihield  in  twain.  His  fair  fide 
is  cxpofed ;  half  bent  he  forefees  his  death. 
Darknefs  gathered  on  Utha's  foul.  The  tear 
rolled  down  her  cheek.  She  rulhed  to  cover 
the  chief  with  her  Ihield  ■,  but  a  fallen  oak  met 
her  ileps.  She  fell  on  her  arm  of  fnow ;  her 
Ihield,  her  helmet  flew  wide.  Her  white  bofom 
heaved  to  the  fight;  her  dark-brown  hair  is 
fpread  on  earth. 

FixGAL  pitied  the  white-armed  maid!  he 
ftayed  the  uplifted  fword.  The  tear  was  in  the 
eye  of  the  king,  as,  bending  forward,  he  fpoke. 
**  King  of  ftrcamy  Sora  !  fear  not  the  fword  of 
Fingal.  It  was  never  ftained  with  the  blood  of 
tlie  vanquilhed;  it  never  pierced  a  fiUen  foe. 
1  et  thy  people  rejoice  by  thy  native  ftreams. 
l^ct  the  maids  of  thy  love  be  glad.  Why  Ihouldelt 
thou  fall  in  thy  youth,  king  of  ftreamy  Sora  r" 
Frotlial  heard  the  v/ords  of  Fingal,  and  faw 
the  rifing  maid  :  they  *  ftood  in  iilcnce,  in  their 
beauty  :  like  two  young  trees  of  the  plain,  wl;en 
the  Ihower  of  fpring  is  on  their  leaves,  and  the 
loud  winds  are  laid. 

*  Frolhal  and  Utha. 

Daughter 
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Daughter  of  Herman,  fald  Frothal,  didft 
thou  come  from  Tora's  ftreams  -,  didft  thou  come, 
in  tliy  beauty,  to  behold  thy  warrior  low  ?  But 
he  was  low  before  the  mighty,  maid  of  the  flow- 
rolling  eye  !  The  feeble  did  not  overcome  the 
fon  of  car-borne  Annir  !  Terrible  art  thou,  O 
king  of  Morven  I  in  battles  of  the  fpcar.  But, 
in  peace,  thou  art  like  tlie  fun,  when  he  looks 
thro'  a  filent  Ihower  :  the  flowers  lift  their  fair 
heads  befoi-e  him  ;  the  gales  Ihake  their  ruftling 
wings.  O  that  thou  wert  in  Sora  !  that  my  feall 
were  fpread  I  The  future  kings  of  Sora  would 
fee  thy  arms  and  rejoice.  They  would  rejoice 
at  the  fame  of  their  fathers,  who  beheld  the 
mighty  Fingal  ! 

Son  of  Annir,  replied  the  king,  the  fame 
of  Sora's  race  fliall  be  heard  !  When  chiefs  are 
flrong  in  war,  then  does  the  fong  arife  !  But  if 
their  fwords  are  ftrctched  over  the  feeble  :  if  the 
blood  of  the  weak  has  ft:iined  their  arms ;  the 
bard  fliall  forget  them  in  the  fong,  and  their 
tombs  fliall  not  be  known.  The  ftranger  fliall 
come  and  build  there,  and  remove  the  heaped-up 
earth.  An  half-worn  fword  fliall  rife  before 
him  j  bending  above  it,  he  will  fay,  "  Thefe 
are  the  arms  of  the  chiefs  of  old,  but  their  names 
arc  not  In  fong."  Come  ihou,  O  Frothal,  to 
F  2  the 
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the  feaft  of  Iniftore  ;  let  the  maid  of  thy  love  be 
there ;  let  our  faces  brighten  with  joy  ! 

FiNGAL  took  his  fpear,  moving  in  the  fteps 
of  his  might.  The  gates  of  Carric-thura  arc 
opened  wide.  The  feaft  of  fhells  Is  fprtad.  The 
foft  found  of  mufic  arofe.  Gladnefs  brightened 
in  the  hall.  The  voice  of  Ullin  was  heard  ;  the 
harp  of  Selma  was  ftrung.  Utha  rejoiced  in  his 
prefence,  and  demanded  the  fong  of  grief;  the 
big  tear  hung  in  her  eye,  when  the  foft  *  Cri- 
mora  fpoke.  Crimora  the  daughter  of  Rinval, 
who  dwelt  at  Lotha's  f  roaring  ftream  !  The  tale 
was  long,  but  lovely  ;  and  pleafed  the  blufhing 
Utha. 

Crimora  :J. 

Who   Cometh   from   the  hill,    like   a   cloud 

tinged  with  the  beam  of  the  weft  ?    Whofe  voice 

is   that,  loud  as    the  wind,  but  pleafant   as  the 

harp  of  Carril  ||  ?    It  is  my  love  in  the  light  of 

*  There  is  a  propriety  in  introducing  this  epifode,  as  the 
fituations  of  Crimora  and  Utha  were  fo  fimilar. 

t  Lotha  was  the  ancient  name  of  one  of  the  great  rivers  in 
the  north  of  Scotland.  The  only  one  of  them  that  flill  retains 
a  name  of  a  like  found  is  Lochy,  in  Invcrnefsfhire;  but  whe- 
ther it  is  the  river  mentioned  here,  the  tranflator  will  not 
pretend  to  fay. 

J  Cri-mora,  a  ivoman  of  a  great  foul, 

II  Perhaps  the  Carril  mentioned  here  is  the  fame  with  Carril 
the  fon  of  Kinfcna,  Cuchullin's  bard.  The  name  itfelf  is  pro- 
per to  any  bard,  ZL%\\.i\'^vii'AZ% a fpright'y  and harmoniout found. 

fteel ; 
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ftecl  i    but  fad  is  his  darkened  brow  !    Live  the 

mighty    race   of  Fingal  ?    or  what  darkens  in 
Connal's  foul  *  ? 

CONNAL. 

They  live.  They  return  from  the  chace, 
like  a  ftreani  of  light.  The  fun  is  on  their 
iTiields.  Like  a  ridge  of  fire  they  defcend  the 
hill.  Loud  is  the  voice  of  the  youth  !  the  war, 
my  love,  is  near !  To-morrow  the  dreadful 
Dargo  comes  to  try  the  force  of  our  race.  The 
race  of  Fingal  he  defies ;  the  race  of  battle  and 
wounds  ! 

Crimora. 

CoNNAL,  I  faw  his  fails  like  grey  mift  on  the 
dark-brown  wave.  They  fiowly  came  to  land. 
Connal,  many  are  the  warriors  of  Dargo  j 

CoNNAL. 

Bring  me  thy  father's  fliield  ;  thebofly,  iron 
llncld  of  Rinval ;  that  fhield  like  the  full-orbed 
moon,  when  fhe  moves  darkened  through  hea- 
ven, 

*  Connal,  the  fon  of  Diaran,  was  one  of  the  moft  famous 
heroes  of  Fingal ;  he  was  flain  in  a  battle  againft  Dargo  a 
Briton  ;  but  whether  by  the  hand  of  the  enemy,  or  that  of  his 
miilrefs,  tradition  does  not  determine, 

F   3  CriMORA. 
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Crimora. 

That  fhield  I  bring,  O  Connal ;  but  it  did 
not  defend  my  father.  By  the  fpear  of  Gormar 
he  fell.     Thou  mny'ft  fall,  O  Connal ! 

CONNAL. 

Fall  I  may  !  But  raife  my  tomb,  Crimora  ! 
Grey  ftones,  a  mound  of  earth,  fhall  fend  my 
name  to  other  times.  Bend  thy  red  eye 
over  my  grave,  beat  thy  mournful  heaving 
breaft.  Though  fair  thou  art,  my  love,  as 
the  light  J  more  pleafant  than  the  gale  of  the 
hill  J  yet  I  will  not  here  remain.  Raife  my 
tomb,  Crimora  ! 

Crimora. 

Then  give  me  thofe  arms  that  gleam;  that 
fword,  and  that  fpear  of  fteel.  I  fhall  meet 
Dargo  with  Connal,  and  aid  him  in  the  fight. 
Farewel,  ye  rocks  of  Ardven !  ye  deer  !  and  ye 
flreams  of  the  liill !  We  fliall  return  no  more. 
Our  tombs  are  diflant  far  ! 

*'  And  did  they  return  no  more?"  faid 
Utha's  burfting  figh.  "  Fell  the  mighty  in 
battle,  and  did  Crimora  live  ?  Her  fteps  were 
lonely  ;  her  foul  was  fad  for  Connal.  Was  he 
not  young  and  lovely  j    like  the  beam  of  the 

fetting 
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fettlng  fun  r"  Ullin  faw  the  virgin's  tear,  he  took 
the  foftly-trembling  harp  :  tlie  fong  was  lovely, 
but  fad,  and  filcnce  was  in  CarrLc-thura, 

Autumn  is  dark  on  the  mountains;  grey 
niift  refts  on  the  hills.  The  whirlwind  is  heard 
on  the  heath.  Dark  rolls  the  river  through 
the  narrow  plain.  A  tree  ftands  alone  on  the 
hill,  and  marks  the  numbering  Connal.  Thei 
leaves  whirl  round  with  the  v/ind,  and  flrew 
the  grave  of  the  dead.  \At  times  are  feen  here 
the  ghofts  of  the  departed,  when  the  mufing 
hufiter  alone  flalks  fiowly  over  tlie  heath. 

Who  can  reach  tlie  fourcc  of  thy  race,  O 
Connal  ?  who  recount  thy  fathers  ?  Thy  family 
grew  like  an  oak  on  the  mountain,  wh;ch  mcet- 
eth  the  wind  with  its  lofty  head.  But  now  it  U 
torn  from  the  earth.  Who  lliall  fupply  the  place 
of  Connal?  Here  v^■as  tlie  din  of  arms;  here 
tlie  groans  of  the  dying.  Bloody  arc  tlie  wars 
of  Fingal  !  O  Connal  !  it  was  here  thou  didrt 
fall.  7'hine  arm  was  like  a  llorm ;  tliy  fword  a 
beam  of  the  i\iy  ;  thy  height,  a  rock  on  the 
plain  ;  thine  eyes,  a  furnace  cf  fire.  Louder 
than  a  ftorni  was  thy  voice,  in  the  battles  of  thy 
fleel.  ^\'arriors  frll  by  t]iy  Avord,  as  the  tliifllc 
by  the  ftalT  of  a  boy.  Da.rgo  the  mighty  came 
on,  darkening  in  his  rage.  His  brows  were 
gathered  into  wrath.  His  eyes  like  two  caves 
F  4  in 
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in  a  rock.  Bright  rofe  their  fwords  on  each 
fide  J  loud  was  the  clang  of  their  fteel. 

The  daughter  of  Rinval  \vas  near  j  Crimora 
bright  in  the  armour  of  man  ;  her  yellow  hair 
is  loofe  behind,  her  bow  is  in  her  hand.  She 
followed  the  youth  to  the  war,  Connal  her 
much-beloved.  She  drew  the  ftring  on  Dargo  -, 
but  erring  Ihe  pierced  her  Connal.  He  falls 
like  an  oak  on  the  plain ;  like  a  rock  from  the 
fhaggy  hill.  What  fhall  Ihe  do,  haplefs  maid  ! 
He  bleeds  ;  her  Connal  dies!  All  the  night  long 
ihe  cries,  and  all  the  day,  "  O  Connal,  my 
love,  and  my  friend!"  With  grief  the  fad 
jmourncr  dies !  Earth  here  inclofes  the  lovelieft 
pair  on  the  hill.  The  grafs  grows  between  the 
ftones  of  the  tomb ;  I  often  fit  in  the  mournful 
fhade.  The  wind  fighs  through  the  grafs  ;  their 
memory  rufhes  on  my  mind.  Undifturbed  you 
now  fleep  together  ;  in  the  tomb  of  the  moun- 
tain you  reft  alone ! 

And  foft  be  their  reft,  faid  Utha,  haplefs 
children  of  ftreamy  Lotha  !  I  will  remember 
them  with  tears,  and  my  fecret  fong  ftiall  rifej 
when  the  wind  is  in  the  groves  of  Tora,  when 
the  ftream  is  roaring  near.  Then  fhall  they 
come  on  my  foul,  with  all  their  lovely  grief! 

Three  days  fcafted  the  kings  :  on  the  fourth 
thtlr  white  fails  arofc.     The  winds  of  the  north 

drove 
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tlrovc  Flngal  to  Morven's  woody  land.  But 
tlic  fplrlt  of  Loda  fat,  In  his  cloud,  behind  the 
flilps  of  Frothal.  He  hung  forward  with  all 
his  blafts,  and  fpread  the  whlte-bofomed  falls. 
The  wounds  of  liIs  form  were  not  forgot  j  he 
fllll  feared  *  the  hand  of  the  king  ! 

*  The  ftory  of  Fingal  and  the  fpirit  of  Loda,  fuppofed  to 
be  the  famous  Odin,  is  the  moft  extravagant  fiftion  in  all 
Oflian's  poems.  It  is  not,  however,  without  precedents  in 
the  beft  poets ;  and  it  muft  be  faid  for  Oflian,  that  he  fays 
nothing  but  what  perfectly  agreed  with  the  notions  of  the 
times,  concerning  ghofts.  They  thought  the  fouls  of  the 
dead  were  material,  and  confequently  fufceptible  of  pain. 
Whether  a  proof  could  be  drawn  from  this  pafTage,  that 
Oflian  had  no  notion  of  a  divinity,  I  Ihall  leave  to  others  to 
determine:  it  appears,  however,  that  he  was  of  opinion,  that 
fuperior  beings  ought  to  take  no  notice  of  what  paffed 
amonc'  men. 
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POEM, 


ARGUMENT. 

This  poem  is  compleat,  and  the  fubjcifl  of  it,  as  of  mod  of 
Ofiian's  compofitions,  tragical.  In  the  time  of  Comhal  the 
fon  of  Trathal,  and  father  of  the  celebrated  Fingal,  Clefs- 
ammor  the  fon  of  Thaddu  and  brother  of  Morna,  Fingal's 
mother,  was  driven  by  a  ftorm  into  the  river  Clyde,  on  the 
banks  of  which  flood  Balclutha,  a  tov/n  belonging  to  the 
Eritons  between  the  walls.  He  was  hofpitably  received  by 
Reuthamir,  the  principal  man  in  the  place,  who  gave  him 
Moina  his  only  daughter  in  marriage.  Reuda,  the  fon  of 
Cormo,  a  Briton  who  was  in  love  with  Moina,  came  to 
Reuthamir's  houfe,  and  behaved  haughtily  towards  Clefs- 
ammor.  A  quarrel  infued,  in  which  Rcuda  was  killed; 
the  Britons,  who  attended  him  preffed  fo  hard  on  Clefs- 
immor,  that  he  was  obliged  to  throw  himfelf  into  the 
Clyde,  and  f.vim  to  his  fhip.  He  hoifted  fail,  and  the 
wind  being  favourable,  bore  him  out  to  fea.  He  often  en- 
deavoured to  return,  and  carry  off  his  beloved  Moina  by 
night;  but  the  wind  continui|ig  contrary,  he  was  forced  to 
defift. 

Moina,  who  had  been  left  with  child  by  her  hufband* 
brought  forth  a  fon,  and  died  foon  after.  —  Reuthamir 
ramed  the  child  Carthon,  /,  e.  the  murmur  cf  ^ivaves,  from 
the  ftorfn  which  carried  off  Clefsammor  his  father,  who  was 
fuppofed  to  have  been  caft  away.  When  Carchon  was 
three  years  old,  Comhal  the  father  of  Fingal,  in  one  of  his 
expeditions  againft  the  Britons,  took  and  burnt  Balclutha. 
Reuthamir  was  killed  In  the  attack:  and  Carthon  was  car- 
ried fafe  away  by  his  nurfe,  who  fled  farther  into  the  coun- 
try of  the  Britons.  Carthon,  coming  to  man's  eflate  was 
refolved  to  revenge  the  fall  of  Balclutha  on  Comhal's  pofte- 
rity.  He  fet  fail,  from  the  Clyde,  and,  falling  on  the 
coall  of  Morven,  defeated  two  of  Fingal's  heroes,  who  came 
to  oppofe  his  progrefs.  He  was,  at  laft,  unwittingly  killed 
by  his  father  Clefsdmmor,  in  a  fingle  combat.  This  flory  is 
the  foundation  of  the  prefent  poem,  which  opens  on  the 
night  preceding  the  death  of  Carthon,  fo  that  what  palTcd 
before  is  introduced  by  way  of  epifode.  The  poem  is  ad- 
drefled  to  Malvina  the  daughter  of  Tofcar. 
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A 

POEM. 


A  TALE  of  the  times  of  old  !  The  deeds  of 
days  of  other  years  ! 
The  murmur  of  thy  ftreams,  O  Lora,  brings 
back  the  memory  of  the  paft.  The  found  of 
thy  woods,  Garmallar,  is  lovely  in  mine  ear. 
Doft  thou  not  behold,  Malvina,  a  rock  with 
its  head  of  heath  ?  Three  nged  pines  bend  from 
its  face ;  green  is  the  narrow  plain  at  its  feet; 
there  the  flower  of  the  mountain  grows,  and 
fhakes  its  white  head  in  the  breeze.  The  thiftle 
is  there  alone,  fhedding  its  aged  beard.  Two 
ftones,  half  funk  in  the  ground,  fhew  their 
heads  of  mofs.  The  deer  of  the  mountain  avoids 
the  place,  for  he  beholds  a  dim  ghoft  ftanding 
there*.  The  mighty  lie,  O  Malvina,  in  the  nar- 
row plain  of  the  rock. 

•  Tt  was  the  opinion  of  the  times,  that  deer  faw  the  fjhofts  of 
tlie  dead.  To  this  day,  when  hearts  fuddenly  Hart  without  any 
apparent  caufe,  the  vulgar  think  that  they  fee  the  fpirits  of  the 
deceafed. 
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A  TALE  of  the  times  of  old  !  the  deeds  of 
days  of  other  years ! 

Who  comes  from  the  land  of  Grangers,  with 
his  thoufands  around  lihii  ?  the  fun-beam  pours 
its  bright  ftream  before  him  ;  his  hair  meets  the 
wind  of  his  liills.  His  face  is  fettled  from  war* 
He  is  cahn  as  the  evening  beam  that  looks,  from 
the  cloud  of  the  weft,  on  Cona's  filent  vale* 
Who  is  it  but  Comhal's  fon  *,  the  king  of 
mighty  deeds !  He  beholds  his  hills  with  joy, 
he  bids  a  thoufand  voices  rife.  "  Ye  have  fled 
over  your  fields,  ye  fons  of  the  diftant  land ! 
The  king  of  the  world  fits  in  his  hall,  and  hears 
of  Ills  people's  flight.  He  lifts  his  red  eye  of 
pride  i  lie  takes  his  father's  fuord.  Ye  have  fled 
over  your  fields,  fons  of  the  diftant  land  !" 

Such  were  the  words  of  tlie  bards,  when  they 
came  to  Selma's  halls.  A  thoufand  lights  f  from 
the  flranger's  land  rofc,  in  the  midfl  of  the 
people.  The  feaft  is  fpread  around  ;  the  night 
pafled  away  In  joy.  vVherc  is  the  noble  Clefs- 
uinmor  i,  faid  the  fair-haired  Fingal  ?  Where 
is  the  brother  of  Morna,  in  the  liour  of  my  joy  > 

*  Fingal  returns  here,  fjom  an  evpeJition  againfl  the  Ro- 
mans, which  was  celebrated  by  OlLaa  in  a  poem  called  t/.'e 
fir  if e  ofCrcna. 

t  Probably  wax-lights ;  which  are  often  mentioned  as  car- 
ried, among  other  booty,  from  the  Roman  provinve. 

t  Clcnarr.h  mor,  mighty  deeds. 

SulLn 
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Sullen  and  dark  he  pafTcs  his  days  In  the  vale  of 
ecchoing  Lora  :  but,  behold,  he  comes  from  ilie 
hill,  like  a  ftced  in  his  ftrength,  who  finds  his 
companions  in  the  breeze  j  and  tolTes  his  bright 
mane  in  the  wind.  Blcft  be  the  foul  of  Clefs- 
annnor,  why  lb  long  from  Selma  ? 

Returns  the  chief,  fald  Clefsammor,  In  the 
midft  of  his  fame  ?  Such  was  the  renown  of 
Comhal  in  the  battles  of  his  youth.  Often  did 
we  pafs  over  Carun  to  the  land  of  the  Grangers : 
our  fwords  returned,  not  unftalned  with  blood  : 
nor  did  the  kings  of  the  world  rejoice.  Why  do 
I  remember  the  times  of  our  war  ?  My  hair  is 
mixed  with  grey.  My  hand  forgets  to  bend  the 
bow  :  I  li^t  a  lighter  fpear.  O  that  my  joy  would 
return,  as  when  I  tirft  beheld  the  maid  j  the 
white  bofomed  daughter  of  Grangers,  Moina  *, 
with  the  dark-blue  eyes  I 

Tell,  faid  the  mighty  Fingal,  the  tale  of  thy 
youthful  days.  Sorrow,  like  a  cloud  on  the  fun, 
Hiades  the  foul  of  Clefsammor.  Mournful  are 
thy  thoughts,  alone,  on  the  banks  of  the  roar- 
ing Lora.  Let  us  hear  the  forrow  of  thy  youth, 
and  tlie  darknefs  of  thy  davs ! 


*  Moina,  foft  in  temper  and  per/on.     We  find  the  Britifh 
names  in  this  poem  derived  from  the  Gallc,  which  is  a  proof 

that  the  ancient  language  of  the  whole  ifland  was  one  and  th^ 
*jme. 

7  "  It 
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"  It  was  In  the  days  of  peace,"  replied  th^: 
great  Clefsammor,  "  I  came,  In  my  bounding 
Ihip,  to  Balclutha's  *  walls  of  towers.  The 
winds  had  roared  behind  my  falls,  and  Clutha's  f 
fireams  received  my  dark-bofomed  fliip.  Three 
days  I  remained  In  Reuthamir's  halls,  and  faw 
his  daughter,  that  beam  of  light.  The  joy  of 
the  fliell  went  round,  and  the  aged  hero  gave  the 
fair.  Her  breafts  were  like  foam  on  the  wave, 
and  her  eyes  like  ftars  of  light :  her  hair  was 
dark  as  the  raven's  wing :  her  foul  was  generous 
and  mild.  My  love  for  Mcina  was  great :  my 
heart  poured  forth  in  joy." 

"  The  fon  of  a  ftranger  came  ;  a  chief  who 
loved  the  white-bofomed  Moina.  His  words  were 
mighty  in  the  hall  ;  he  often  half-unfheathed  his 
fword.  Vv  here,  faid  he,  is  the  mighty  Comhal,  the 
reftlefs  wanderer  X  of  the  heath  ?  Comes  he,  with 
his  hoft,  to  Balclutha,  fmce  Clefsammor  is  fo 
bold?   My  foul,  I  replied,  O  warrior  !  burns  in  a 

*  Balclutha,  /.  e.  the  tonxin  nf  Clyde,  probably  the  Alcluth  of 
Bede. 

t  Clutha,  or  Cluath,  the  Galic  mme  of  the  river  Clyde,  th« 
fjgnification  of  the  word  is  bending,  in  allafion  to  the  winding 
courfeof  that  river.  From  Clutha  is  derived  its  Latin  name, 
Glotra. 

X  The  word  in  the  original  here  rendered  b  v'  reliefs  nuandenr, 
is  Scuta,  which  is  the  true  origin  of  the  ^fo/Zofthc  Pvomans;  an 
opprobrious  name  impofed  by  the  Brirons,  on  the  Caledonian', 
on  account  of  the  continual  incurfions  into  their  country. 

3  light 
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light  of  Its  own.  I  ftand  without  fear  in  tlie 
midft  of  thoufands,  though  the  valiant  are  dif- 
tant  far.  Stranger  !  thy  words  are  mighty,  for 
Clefsdmmor  is  alone.  But  my  fwbrd  trembles 
by  my  fide,  and  longs  to  glitter  in  my  hand. 
Speak  no  more  of  Comhal,  fon  of  the  winding 
Clutha  !" 

"  Th  E  ftrength  of  his  pride  arofe.  We  fought  * 
he  fell  beneath  my  fword.  The  banks  of  Clutha 
heard  his  fall ;  a  thoufand  fpears  glittered  around. 
I  fought  :  the  ftrangers  prevailed  :  I  plunged 
into  the  ftream  of  Clutha.  My  white  fails  rofe 
over  the  wMves,  and  I  bounded  on  the  dark-blue 
fea.  Moina  came  to  the  fhore,  and  tolled  the 
red  eye  of  her  tears  :  her  loofe  hair  flew  on  the 
wind ;  and  1  heard  her  mournful,  diftant  cries. 
Often  did  I  turn  my  Ihip  !  but  the  winds  of  the 
Eaft  prevailed.  Nor  Clutha  ever  fmce  have  I  feen, 
nor  Moina  of  the  dark  brown  hair.  She  fell  in 
^alclutha,  for  I  have  feen  her  ghoft.  I  knew  her 
as  fhe  came  through  the  duiky  night,  along  the 
murmur  of  Lora  :  fhe  was  like  the  new  moon, 
feen  through  the  gathered  mift  :  when  the  Iky 
pours  down  its  flaky  fnow,  and  the  world  is 
filent  and  dark." 

Raise*,  ye  bards,  faid  the  mighty  Fingalj 

the 

•  The  title  of  this  poem,  in  the  original,  is  Ditan  ha  nlaol, 

i.  e.  The  Foem  of  thi  Hjmits  :  probably  on  account  ©fits  many 

Vol.  I,  G  digref- 
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tlie  praife  of  unhappy  Moina.  Call  her  ghoi^^ 
ti'ith  your  fongs,  to  our  hills  j  that  Ihe  may  reft 
with  the  fair  of  Morven,  the  fun-beams  of  other 
days,  the  delight  of  heroes  of  old.  I  have  feen 
the  walls  of  Balclutha,  but  they  were  defolate. 
The  fire  had  refounded  m  the-  halls :  and  the 
voice  of  the  people  is  Iieard  no  more.  The 
flream  of  Clutlia  was  removed  from  tts  place,  by 
the  fall  of  the  walls.  The  thiftle  fhook,.  there,, 
its  lonely  head :  the  mofs  whiftled  to  the  wind. 
The  fox  looked  out,  from  the  windows,  the  rink 
grafs  of  the  wall  waved  round  its  hea4.  Defo^ 
late  is  the  dwelling  of  Moina,  filence  is  In  the 
lioufe  of  her  fathers.  Raife  the  fong  of  niouri^ 
ing,  O  bards,  over  the  land  of  Grangers.  They 
have  but  fallen  before  us :  for,  one  day,  wc 
muft  fall.  Why  doft  thou  build  the  hall,  fon  of 
the  winged  days?  Thou  lookeft  from  thy  towers? 
to-day  ;.  yet  a  few  years,  and  the  blaft  of  the^- 
defart  conies ;  it  howls  in  thy  empty  court,  and 
whiiUes  round  thy  half-worn- Ihield.  And  let  the' 
blaft  of  the  defart  come  !  we  ihall  be  renowned 
in-  our  day  !  The  mark  of  my  arm  fliall  be  ia- 
battle ;  my  name  in  the  fong  of  bards.     Raife 

^igrefiions  from  the  fubjeft,  all  which  are  in  a  lyric  meafurey 
as  this  fonff  of  Fingal.  Fingal  is  celebrated  by  the  Irifli  hif- 
torians  for  his  wifdom  in  making  laws,  his  poetical  genius, 
and  his  foreknowledge  of  events.  O'FIahcrry  goes  fo  far  as  :..■ 
lay,  thatFingal's  laws  were  extant  in  his  own  time. 
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the  fong  ;  fend  round  the  fliell :  let  joy  be  heard 
in  my  liall.  When  thou,  fun  of  heaven,  Ihalt 
fail  !  If  thou  {htilt  fall,  thou  mighty  light !  if 
thy  brightnefs  Is  for  a  feafon,  like  Fingal ;  our 
fame  Ihall  furvive  thy  beams  ! 

Such  was  the  fong  of  Fingal,  In  the  day  of 
his  joy.  His  thoufand  bards  leaned  forward 
from  their  feats,  to  hear  the  voice  of  the  king. 
It  was  like  the  mufic  of  harps  on  the  gale  of  the 
fpring.  Lovely  were  thy  thoughts,  O  Fingal  I 
why  had  not  Offian  the  ftrength  of  thy  foul  ? 
But  thou  ftandeft  alone,  my  father !  who  can 
equal  the  king  of  Selma  ? 

The  night  pafTed  away  in  fong;  morning  re- 
turned in  joy.  The  mountains  fhewed  their 
grey  heads;  the  blue  face  of  ocean  fmlled.  The 
white  wave  Is  {cen  tumbling  round  the  diftant 
rock;  a  mift  rofe,  llowly,  from  the  lake.  It 
came,  in  the  figure  of  an  aged  man,  along  the 
filent  plain.  Its  large  hmbs  did  not  move  in 
fteps ;  for  a  ghoft  fupported  it  in  mid  air.  It 
came  towards  Selma's  hall,  and  diiTolved  in  a 
Ihower  of  blood. 

The  king  alone  beheld  the  fight;  he  fore- 
fiw  the  death  of  the  people.  He  came.  In 
filence,  to  his  hall ;  and  took  his  father's  fpean 
l"he  mail  rattled  on  his  breaft.  The  heroes  rofs 
around.  They  looked,  in  filencc,  on  each 
G  2  othera 
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other,  marking  the  eyes  of  Fingal.  They  faw 
battle  in  his  fcicc  :  the  death  of  armies  on  hh 
fpear.  A  thoufand  fliiclds,  at  once,  arc  placed 
on  their  arms;  they  drew  a  thoufand  fwords. 
The  liall  of  Selma  brightened  around.  The 
clang  of  arms  afcends.  The  grey  dogs  howl 
in  their  place.  No  word  is  among  the  mighty- 
chiefs.  Each  marked  the  eyes  of  the  king  j  and 
half  alTumed  his  fpcar. 

Sons  of  Morvcn,  begun  the  king,  this  is  no 
time  to  fill  the  ihcll.  The  battle  darkens  near 
its ;  death  hovers  over  the  land.  Some  ghof^, 
the  friend  of  Fingal,  has  forewarned  us  of  the 
foe.  The  fons  of  the  ftranger  come  from  the 
darkly-rolling  fca.  For,  from  the  water,  came 
the  iign  of  Morven's  gloomy  danger.  Let 
tach  ailurnc  his  heavy  fpcar,  each  gird  on  his 
father's  fword.  Let  the  dark  helmet  rife  on 
every  head;  tlie  mail  pour  its  lightening  from 
every  fide.  The  battle  gathers  like  a  ftorm;  foon 
Iball  ye  hear  the  roar  of  deatli. 

The  hero  moved  on  before  his  hoft,  like  a 
cioud  before  a  ridge  of  green  fire  ;  when  it 
pours  on  the  iky  of  night,  and  mariners  forcfce 
a  ftorm.  On  Cona's  rifmg  heath  they  flood  :  the 
white-bofomed  maids  beheld  them  above  like  a 
grove  ;  they  forefaw  the  deatii  of  the  y outli,  and 
looked  towards  tlic  fca  with  fear,     'i'he  wliite 

wave 
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v-avc  deceived  them  for  diftant  fails ;  the  tear  is 
on  their  cheek  !  The  fun  rofe  on  the  fea,  and 
we  beheld  a  diftant  fleet.  Like  the  mift  of 
ocean  they  came  :  and  poured  their  youth 
upon  the  coaft.  The  chief  was  among  them, 
like  the  ftag  in  tlie  midft  of  the  herd.  His  Ihield 
is  ftudded  with  gold ;  ftately  ftrode  the  king  of 
fpears.  He  moved  towards  Sclmaj  his  thou^ 
fands  moved  behind. 

Go,  with  a  fong  of  peace,  faid  Fingal ;  go, 
Ullln,  to  the  king  of  fwords.  Tell  him  that  we 
are  mighty  in  war  ;  that  the  ghofts  of  our  foes 
are  many.  But  renowned  are  they  who  have 
fcaftcd  in  my  halls  !  they  fhcw  the  arms  *  of 
my  fathers  in  a  foreign  land :  the  fons  of  the 
Grangers  wonder,  and  blefs  the  friends  of  Mor- 
ven's  race  -,  for  our  names  have  been  heard  afar : 
the  kings  of  the  world  Ihook  in  the  midft  of 
their  hoft. 

Ullix  went  with  his  fong.  Fingal  refted  on 
his  fpear  :  he  faw  the  mighty  foe  in  his  armour  : 
he  bieft  the  i^ranger's  fon.  "  How  ftately  art 
thou,  fon  of  the  fea !  faid  the  king  of  woody 
Morven.     Thy  fword  is  a  beam  of  fire  by  thy 

•  It  was  a  cuflom  among  the  ancient  Scots,  to  exchange 
arms  with  their  guefts,  and  thofe  arms  were  preferved  long  in 
the  different  families,  as  monuments  of  the  frieadfhip  which 
lubfifted  between  their  anceftors. 

G  3  fide; 
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fide  :  thy  fpear  is  a  pine  that  defies  the  ftorm. 
The  varied  face  of  the  moon  is  not  broader  than 
thy  Ihield.  Ruddy  is  thy  face  of  youth  !  foft 
the  ringlets  of  thy  hair  !  But  this  tree  may  fall  j 
and  his  memory  be  forgot !  The  daughter  of  the 
ftranger  will  be  fad,  looking  to  the  rolling  fea  : 
the  children  will  fay,  *'  We  fee  a  Ihip  ;  perhaps 
it  is  the  king-  of  Balclutha."  The  tear  ftarts 
from  their  mother's  eye.  Her  thoughts  are  of 
him  who  fleeps  in  Morven  !'* 

Such  were  the  words  of  the  king,  when  UlUn 
came  to  the  mighty  Carthon  :  he  threw  down 
the  fpear  before  him  ;  he  raifed  the  fong  of 
peace.  "  Come  to  the  feaft  of  Finga^,  Carthon, 
from  the  rolling  fea  !  partake  of  the  feaft  of  the 
king,  or  lift  the  fpear  of  war  !  The  ghofts  of  our 
foes  are  many  :  but  renowned  are  the  friends  of 
Morven  !  Behold  that  field,  O  Carthon  j  many 
a  green  hill  rifes  there,  with  moffy  ftones  and 
ruftling  grafs  :  thefe  are  the  tombs  of  Fingal's 
foes,  the  fons  of  the  rolling  fea  !" 

"  Dost  thou  fpeak  to  the  weak  in  arms!" 
faid  Carthon,  "  bard  of  the  woody  Morven  ?  Is 
my  face  pale  for  fear,  fon  of  the  peaceful  fong  ? 
Why,  then,  doft  thou  think  to  darken  my  foul 
with  the  tales  pf  thpfc  who  fell  r*  My  arm  has 
fought  in  battle;  my  renown  is  known  afar. 
Go  to  the  feeble  in  arms,  bid  them  yield  to  Fin- 
gal. 
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gal.  Have  not  I  feenthe  fallen  Balclutha  ?  And 
ihall  I  feaft  with  Comhars  fon  ?  Comhal !  who 
thr^w  his  fire,  in  the  midft  of  my  father's  hall ! 
I  was  young,  and  knew  not  the  o^ufc,  why  the 
virgins  wept.  The  columns  of  fmoke  pleafed 
mine  eye,  when  they  rofe  abov€  my  walls !  I 
often  looked  back,  with  gladnefs,  when  my 
friends  fled  along  the  hilL  But  when  the  years 
of  my  youth  came  on,  I  beheld  the  mofs  of  my 
fallen  walls  :  my  figh  arofe  with  tiie  morning, 
and  my  tears  defcended  with  n^g^t.  Shall  I  not 
fight,  I  faid  to  my  foul,  agoinft  the  children  of 
my  foes  ?  And  I  will  fight,  O  bard .!  J  feel  th^ 
ftrength  of  my  foul.** 

His  people  gathered  ai'ound  the  hero,  and 
drew,  at  once,  their  fhining  fwords.  He  ftands, 
in  the  midft,  like  a  pillar  of  fire  j  the  tear  hal^ 
Parting  from  his  eye  ;  for  lie  thought  of  the  fal- 
len Balclutha ;  the  crowded  pride  of  his  foul 
arofe.  Sidelong  he  looked  up  to  the  hill,  where 
our  heroes  fhone  in  arms  j  the  fpear  trembled  ia 
his  hand :  bending  forward,  he  feemed  to 
threaten  the  king. 

Shall  I,  faid  Fingal  to  his  foul,   meet,  at 

once,  the  youth  ?  Shall  I  flop  him,  in  the  midft 

of  his  courfe,  before  his  fame  Ihall  arife  ?  But  tlie 

^ard,  hereafter,  may  fay,  when  he  fees  the  tomb 

Q  4  «^ 
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pf  Carthon  ;  Fingal  took  his  thoufands  to  battle.^, 
before  the  noble  Carthon  fell.  No  :  bard  pf  the 
tunes  to  come  !  thou  Ihalt  not  leiTen  Fuigal's 
fame.  My  heroes  wil|  fight  the  youth,  and  Fin- 
gal behold  the  war.  If  he  overcomes,  I  rui^, 
in  my  rtrength,  like  the  roaring  ftream  of 
Cona.  Who,  of  my  chiefs,  will  meet  the  fon  of 
the  rolling  fea  ?  Many  are  his  warriors  on  the 
coalt :  and  flrong  is  his  allien  fpcar  ! 

CATHUL^rofe,  in  his  ftrength,  the  fon  of 
the  mighty  Lormar  :  three  hundred  youths  at- 
tend the  chief,  the  race  "f-  of  his  native  ftreams. 
Feeble  was  his  arm  againft  Carthon,  he  fell;  and 
his  heroes  fled.  Connal  j:refunied  the  battle,  but 
he  broke  his  heavy  fpcar  :  he  lay  bound  on  the 
tleld  :  Carthoq  purfued  his  people. 

Clessammor  !  faid  the  king  i|  of  Morven^ 
where  is  the  fpcar  of  thy  llrength  r  Wilt  thou 
behold  Connal  bound  ;  thy  friend,  at  the  llreara 
of  Lora?  Rife,   in  the  light  of  thy  fteel,   com- 

•  Cath-'huil,  the  eye  of  battle. 

t  It  appears,  from  this  pafTage,  that  cljnfhip  was  ertablil'hed, 
in  the  days  of  Fingal,  though  not  on  the  fame  footing  with  the 
prefent  tribes  in  the  north  of  Scotland. 

1  This  Connal  is  very  much  celebrated,  in  ancient  poetry,  for 
bis  wifdom  and  valour  :  there  is  a  fmall  tribe  Hill  fubiifting,  in 
{he  Korth,  who  pretend  they  are  defcended  from  him. 

|(  Fingal  did  not  then  know  that  Carthon  was  the  fon  of 
Clefsaqunor, 

pan  ion 
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panion  of  valiant  Comhal.  Let  the  youth  of 
l^alclutha  feel  the  ftrength  of  Morven's  race. 
He  rofe  in  the  ftrength  of  his  fteel,  fhaking  his 
grizl.y  locks.  He  fitted  the  fhield  to  his  fide  j  he 
rufhed,    in  the  pride  of  valour. 

Cartp^on  ftood,  on  a  rock;  he  faw  the  hero, 
milling  on.  He  loved  the  dreadful  joy  of  his 
face  :  his  ftrength,  in  the  locks  of  age  !  "  Shall 
I  lift  that  fpear,  he  faid,  that  never  ftrikes,  but 
once,  a  foe  ?  Or  fhall  I,  with  the  words  of  peace, 
preferye  the  warrior's  life  ?  Stately  are  his  Heps, 
of  age  !  lovely  the  remnant  of  his  years  !  Per- 
haps it  is  the  hulhand  of  Moina  ;  the  father  of 
car-borne  Car  then.  Often  have  I  heard,  that  he 
dwelt  at  the  ecchoing  ftrcam  of  Lora." 

Such  were  his  words,  when  Clefsammor  came, 
and  lifted  high  his  fpear.  The  youth  received  it  on 
his  llilcid,  and  fpoke  the  words  of  peace.  "  War- 
rior of  the  aged  locks !  Is  there  no  youth  to  lift  the 
fpear  ?  Haft  thou  no  fon,  to  raife  the  Ihield  before 
hi?  father,  to  meet  the  arm  of  youth  ?  Is  the  fpoufe 
of  thy  love  no  more  ?  or  weeps  fhe  over  the 
tombs  of  thy  fons  ?  Art  thou  of  the  kings  of 
men  ?  What  will  be  the  fame  of  my  fword 
Oiould'ft  thou  fall  ? 

It  will  be  great,  thou  fon  of  pride  !  begun 
the  tall  Clefsammor.     I  have  been  renowned  in 

battle  J 
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battle;  but  I  never  told  my  name  *  to  a  foe. 
Yidd  to  me,  fon  of  the  wave,  then  Ihalt  thou 
know,  that  the  mark  of  my  fword  is  in  many  a 
field.  *'  I  never  yielded,  king  of  fpears !  re- 
plied the  noble  pride  of  Carthon :  I  have  alfo 
fought  in  war  j  I  behold  my  future  fame.  De- 
fpife  me  not,  thou  chief  of  men ;  my  arm,  my 
fpear  is  firong.  Retire  among  thy  friends,  let 
younger  heroes  fight."  Why  doft  thou  wound 
my  foul,  replied  Clefsammor  with  a  tear?  Age 
does  not  tremble  on  my  hand ;  I  ftill  can  lift 
the  fword,  Shall  I  fly  in  Fingal's  fight  j  in  the 
fight  of  him  I  love  ?  Son  of  the  fea  !  I  never 
fled  :  exalt  thy  pointed  fpear. 

They  fought,  like  two  contending  winds, 
that  f^rive  to  roll  the  wave.  Garthon  bade  his 
fpear  to  err ;  he  (illl  thought  that  the  foe  was 
the  fpoufe  of  Molna.  He  broke  Clefsdmmor's 
beamy  fpear  In  tv.ain  :  he  feized  his  fhining 
fword.  But  as  Carthon  was  binding  the  chief ; 
the  chief  drew  the  dagger  of  his  fathers.     He 

•  To  tell  one's  name  to  an  enemy  was  reckoned,  in  thofe 
days  of  heroifm,  a  manifeft  evafion  of  fighting  him  ;  for,  if  it 
was  once  known,  that  friendfhip  fubfifted,  of  old,  between  the 
anceftors  of  the  combatants,  the  battle  immediately  ceafed  ; 
and  the  ancient  amity  of  their  forefathers  was  renewed,  uimaa 
luho  tells  his  name  to  his  enemy,  was  of  old  an  ignominious  term 
for  a  coward, 

(aw 
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ia\v  the  foe's  nncovered  fide ;  and  opened,  there, 
a  wound. 

FiNGAL  faw  Clefsammpr  low  :  he  moved  In 
the  found  of  his  ftecl.  The  hqft  flood  filent,  in 
his  prefence  j  they  turned  their  pyts  to  the 
king.  He  came,  like  the  fullen  npife  of  a  ftorm, 
before  the  winds  arife  :  (he  hunter  hears  it  in 
the  vale,  and  retires  tp  the  cave  of  the  rock. 
Carthon  flood  in  his  place  :  the  blood  is  rufhing 
down  his  fide  :  he  faw  the  coming  down  of  the 
kiiig  ;  his  hopes  of  fame  arofe  *  ;  but  pale  was 
his  cheek  :  his  hair  flew  loofe,  his  helmet  fliook 
on  high  :  the  force  of  Carthon  failed  j  but  his 
foul  was  flrong. 

FiNGAL  beheld  the  hcroe's  blood  ;  he  ftopt 
the  uplifted  fpear.  **  Yield,  king  of  fwords ! 
faid  Comhal's  fon  ;  I  behold  thy  blood.  Thou 
haft  been  mighty  in  battle ;  and  thy  fame  fliall 
never  fade."  Art  thou  the  king  fo  far  renowned, 
replied  the  car-borne  Carthon  ?  Art  thou  that 
light  of  death,  that  frightens  the  kings  of  the 
world  ?  But  why  fliould  Carthon  afk  ?  for  he  is 
like  the  flream  of  his  hills ;  flrong  as  a  river,  in 

•  This  cxprelTion  admits  of  a  double  meaning,  either  that 
Carthon  hoped  to  acquire  glory  by  killing  Fingal ;  or  to  he 
rendered  famous  by  falling  by  his  hand.  The  laft  is  the  naoft-. 
probable,  as  Carthon  is  already  wounded, 

his 
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his  courfc:  fwift  as  the  eagle  of  heaven.  O 
that  I  had  fought  with  the  king  -,  that  my  fame 
might  be  great  in  fong !  that  the  hunter,  be- 
holding my  tomb,  might  fay,  he  fought  with 
the  mighty  Fingjl.  But  Carthon  dies  unknown ; 
he  has  poured  out  his  force  on  the  weak." 

But  thou  fhalt  not  die  unknown,  replied  the 
king  of  woody  Morvcn  :  my  bards  are  many, 
O  Carthon,  their  fongs  defccnd  to  future  times. 
The  children  of  years  to  come  Ihall  hear  the 
fame  of  Carthon ;  when  tliey  fit  round  the 
burning  oak  f ,  and  the  night  is  fpent  in  fongs 
of  old.  The  hunter,  fitting  in  the  heath,  fhall 
hear  the  ruftling  blafl  -,  and,  raifmg  his  eyes, 
behold  the  rock  where  Carthon  fell.  He  ihall 
turn  to  his  fon,  and  ihew  the  place  where  the 
mighty  foqght ;  "  There  the  king  of  Balclu- 
tha  fought,  like  the  flrcngth  of  a  thoufand 
j^rcams." 

Joy  rofe  in  Carthon's  face :  he  lifted  his 
heavy  eyes.  He  gave  his  fword  to  Fingal,  to 
lie  wiihin  his  hall,  that  the  memory  of  Bal- 
clutha's  king  might  remain  in  Morven.     The 

t  In  the  north  of  Scotland,  till  very  lately,  they  burnt  a 
lar^e  trunk  of  an  oak  at  their  fellivals ;  it  was  called  the  trunk 
of  the  ft  aft.  Time  had,  fo  much,  confecrated  the  cuflom, 
rhjt  the  vulgar  thought  it  a  kind  of  facrilege  to  difufc  it. 

battle 
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battle  ccafed  along  the  field,  the  bard  had  fung  the 
long  of  peace.  Tlie  chiefs  gathered  round  the 
falhng  Carthon ;  they  heard  his  words,  with 
fighs.  Silent  they  leaned  on  their  fpears,  while 
Balclutha's  hero  fpoke.  His  hair  fighed  in  the 
wind,  and  his  voice  was  fad  and  low. 

*'  King  of  Morven,  Carthon  faid,  I  fall  i a 
the  midft  of  my  courfc.  A  foreign  tomb  re- 
ceives, in  youth,  the  laft  of  Reuthamir's  race. 
Darknefs  dwells  in  Balclutha  :  the  fhadows  of 
grief  in  Crathmo.  But  raife  my  remembrance 
on  the  banks  of  Lora :  wlicrc  my  fathers  dwelt. 
Perhaps  the  hulband  of  Moina  will  mourn  over 
his  fallen  Carthon."  His  words  reached  the 
heart  of  Clcfsammor  :  he  fell,  in  lilence,  on  his 
fon.  The  hoft  ilood  darkened  around :  na 
voice  is' on  the  plain.  Night  came,  the  moon, 
from  the  eaft,  looked  on  the  mournful  field : 
but  flill  they  f^ood,  like  a  lilent  grove  that  lifts 
its  head  on  Gormal,  when  the  loud  winds  are 
laid,  and  da^k  autumn  is  on  the  plain. 

Three  days  they  mourned  above  Carthon; 
on  the  fourth  his  father  died.  In  the  narrow 
plain  of  the  rock  they  lie  ;  a  dim  ghoft  defends 
their  tomb.  There  lovely  Moina  is  often  fcen ; 
when  the  fun-beam  darts  on  the  rock,  and  all 
around  is  dark.     There  Ihe  is  feen,  Malvina, 

but 
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but  not  like  the  daughters  of  the  hill.  Her 
robes  are  from  tlie  Granger's  land  i  and  flie  is 
Hill  alone ! 

FiNGAL  was  fad  for  Carthon;  he  com- 
manded his  bards  to  mark  the  day,  when 
ihadowy  autumn  returned  :  And  often  did  they 
mark  the  day  and  ling  the  hero's  praife.  "  Who 
comes  fo  dark  from  ocean's  roar,  like  autumn's 
(hadowy  cloud  ?  Death  is  trembling  in  his 
hand !  his  eyes  are  flames  of  fire  !  Who  roars 
along  dark  Lora's  heath  ?  Who  but  Carthon, 
king  of  fwords  ?  The  people  fall !  fee  !  how  he 
llrides,  like  the  fullen  ghoft  of  Morven  !  But 
there  he  lies  a  goodly  oak,  which  fudden  blafts 
overturned  !  When  Ihalt  thou  rife,  Balclutha's 
joy  !  When,  Carthon,  llialt  thou  arife  ?  Who 
comes  fo  dark  from  ocean's  roar,  like  autumn's 
fhadowy  cloud  r"  Such  were  the  words  of  the 
bards,  in  the  day  of  their  mourning :  Offiaii 
often  joined  their  voice  j  and  added  to  their 
fong.  My  foul  has  been  mournful  for  Car- 
thon J  he  fell  in  the  days  of  his  youth  :  and 
thdVi,  O  Clefsammor  !  where  is  thy  dwelling  in 
the  wind  ?  Has  the  youth  forgot  his  wound? 
Flies  he,  on  clouds,  with  thee  ?  I  feel  the  fun, 
O  Malvina,  lea\c  me  to  my  reft.  Perhaps 
they  may  come  to  my  dreams ;    1   think  I  hear 

a  feeble 
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a  feeble  vt)ice  !  The  beam  of  heaven  delights  to 
fhine  on  the  grave  of  Carthon  :  I  feel  it  warm 
around  ! 

O  THOU  that  rolleft  above,  round  as  the 
lliield  of  my  fathers !  Whence  are  thy  beams, 
O  fun!  thy  everlafting  light?  Thou  comeft 
forth,  in  thy  awful  beauty;  theftars  hide  them- 
ielves  in  the  iky ;  the  moon,  cold  and  pale, 
finks  in  the  weftern  wave.  But  thou  thyfelf 
moveft  alone  :  who  can  be  a  companion  of  thy 
courfe  !  The  oaks  of  the  mountains  fall :  the 
mountains  themfelves  decay  with  years ;  the 
ocean  Ihrinks  and  grows  again  :  the  moon  her- 
felf  is  loft  in  heaven  ;  but  thou  art  for  ever  the 
fame  ;  rejoicing  in  the  brightnefs  of  thy  courfe. 
When  the  world  is  dark  with  tempefts ;  when 
thunder  rolls,  and  lightning  flies  j  thou  lookeft 
in  thy  beauty,  from  the  clouds,  and  laugheft  at 
the  fiorm.  But  to  Offian,  thou  lookeft  in  vain;- 
for  he  beholds  thy  beams  no  more ;  whether"^ 
thy  yellow  hair  flows  on  the  eaftern  clouds,  or 
thou  trembleft  at  the  gates  of  the  weft.  But 
thou  art  pci-haps,  like  me,  for  a  feafon,  thy 
years  will  have  an  end.  Thou  flialt  fleep  in  thy 
clouds,  carelefs  of  the  voice  of  the  morning. 
Exult  then,  Ofun,  in  the  f^rength  of  thy  youth  ! 
Age  is  dark  and  unlovely  ;  it  is  like  the  glim- 
mering 
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mering  light  of  the  moon,  when  it  IhincS 
through  broken  clouds,  and  the  mift  is  en  the 
hills  J  the  blaft  of  north  Is  on  the  plain,  the  tra- 
veller llirinks  in  the  midft  of  his  journey. 
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After  an  addrefs  to  Malvina,  the  daughter  of  Tofcar,  Offiati 
proceeds  to  relate  his  own  expedition  to  Fuarfed,  an  ifland 
of  Scandinavia.  Mal-orchol,  king  of  Fuarfed,  being  hard 
preffed  in  war,  by  Ton-thormod,  chief  of  Sar-dronlo,  (who 
had  demanded,  in  vain,  the  daughter  of  Mal-orchol  in 
marriage)  Fingal  fent  Oflian  to  his  aid.  Oflian,  on  the 
day  after  his  arrival,  came  to  battle  with  Ton-thormod,  and 
took  him  prifoner.  Mal-orchol  ofiers  his  daughter  Oina- 
morul  to  Oflian  ;  but  he,  difcovering  her  paffion  for  Ton- 
thormod,  generoufly  furrenders  her  to  her  lover,  and  brings 
about  a  reconciliation  between  the  two  kings. 
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AS  flies  the  unconftant  fun,  over  Larmon's 
graliy  hill  j  fo  pafs  the  tales  of  old,  along 
my  foul,  by  night  1  When  bards  are  removed  to 
their  place  j  when  liarps  are  hung  in  Selma's 
hall ;  then  comes  a  voice  to  OfTian,  and  awakes 
his  foul  1  It  is  the  voice  of  years  that  are  gone  ! 
they  roll  before  me,  with  all  their  deeds  !  I  feize 
the  tales,  as  they  p^fs,  and  pour  them  forth  in 
fong.  Nor  a  troubled  ftream  is  the  fong  of  the 
king,  it  is  like  the  rifing  of  mufic  from  Lutha  of 
the  ftrings.  Lutha  of  many  firings,  not  filent  are 
thy  fireamy  rocks,  when  the  white  hands  of 
Malvina  move  upon  the  harp !  Light  of  the 
fliadowy  thoughts,  that  fly  acrofs  my  foul, 
daughter  of  Tofcar  of  helmets,  wilt  thou  not 
hear  the  fong  !  We  call  back,  maid  of  Lutha, 
llie  years  that  have  rolled  away  ! 

It    was    in    the    days    of    the   king,     while 

yet    my   locks   were    young,    that    I    marked 

H  2  Gon- 
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Con-cathlin  *,  on  high,  from  ocean's  niglitly 
wave.  My  courfe  was  tov/ards  the  ifle  of 
Fuarfed,  woody  dweller  of  feas !  Fingal  had 
fent  me  to  the  aid  of  Mal-orchol,  king  of 
Fuarfed  wild  :  for  war  was  around  him,  and 
our  fathers  had  met,  at  the  feaft. 

In  Col-colled,  I  bound  my  fails ;  I  fent  my 
fword  to  Mal-orchol  of  fhells.  He  knew  the 
fignal  of  Albion,  and  his  joy  arofe.  He  came 
from  his  own  high  hall,  and  feized  my  hand  In 
grief,  *'  Why  comes  the  race  of  heroes  to  a 
falling  king  ?  Ton-thormod  of  many  fpears  Is 
the  chief  of  wavy  Sar-dronlo.  He  faw  and 
loved  my  daughter,  white-bofomed  Oina-morul. 
He  fought ;  I  denied  the  maid  ;  for  our  fathers 
had    been    foes.      He  came,    with  battle,    to 

*  Con-cathlin,  mild  learn  of  the  ivave.  What  flar  was  fo 
called  of  old  is  not  eafily  afcertained.  Some  now  diftinguifh  the 
pole-ftar  by  that  name.  A  fong,  which  is  ftill  in  repute, 
among  the  fea-faring  part  of  the  Highlanders,  alludes  to  this 
paiTage  of  Oilian.  The  author  commends  the  knowlege  of 
Oliian  in  fea  affairs,  a  merit,  which,  perhaps,  few  of  us  mo. 
derns  will  allow  him,  or  any  in  the  age  in  which  he  lived. 
One  thing  is  certain,  that  the  Caledonians  often  made  their 
way  thro'  the  dangerous  and  tempeftuous  feas  of  Scandinavia; 
which  is  more,  perhaps,  than  the  more  polilhed  nations, 
^ubfifting  in  thofe  times,  dared  to  venture.  In  eftimating 
the  degree  of  knowledge  of  arts  among  the  antients.  we 
ought  not  to  bring  it  into  comparifon  with  the  improvements 
of  modern  times.  Our  advantages  over  them  proceed  mors 
from  accident,  than  any  merit  of  ours. 

c  Fuarfed ; 
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J/uarfed ;    my  people  are  rolled  away.     Why 
comes  the  race  of  heroes  to  a  falling  king?" 

I  COME  not,  I  faid,  to  look,  like  a  boy,  on 
the  ftrife.  Fi.igal  remembers  Mal-orchol,  and 
his  hall  for  Grangers.  From  his  waves,  the 
warrior  delcended,  on  thy  woody  ifle.  Thou 
wert  no  cloud  before  him.  Thy  feaft  was  fpread 
with  fongs.  For  this  my  fword  fhall  rife  ;  and 
thy  foes  perhaps  may  fail.  Our  friends  are 
not  forgot  in  their  danger,  tho*  diftant  is  our 
land. 

**  Defcendant  of  the  daring  Trenmor,  thy 
words  arc  like  the  voice  of  Cruth-loda,  when  he 
fpeaks,  from  his  parting  cloud,  ftrong  dweller 
of  the  fky  !  Many  have  rejoiced  at  my  feaft ; 
but  they  all  have  forgot  Mal-orchol.  I  have 
locked  towards  all  the  winds ;  but  no  white  fails 
"were  feen.     But  fteel  *  refounds  in  my  hall  j  and 

not 

•  There  Is  a  fevere  fatlre  couched  In  this  expreffion,  againft 
the  guefls  of  Mal-orchol.  Had  his  feaft  been  ftill  fpread,  had 
joy  continued  in  his  hall,  his  former  parafites  would  not  have 
failed  to  refort  to  hira.  But  as  the  time  of  feftivity  was  paft, 
their  attendance  alfo  ceafed.  The  feniiments  of  a  certain  old 
bard  are  agreeable  to  this  obfervation.  He,  poetically,  com- 
pares a  great  man  to  a  fire  kindled  in  a  dcfart  place.  "  Thofe 
that  pay  court  to  him.,  fays  he,  are  rolling  large  around  hira, 
like  the  fmoke  about  the  fire.  This  fmoke  gives  the  fire  a 
great  appearance  at  a  diftance,  but  it  is  but  an  empty  vapour 
itfelf,  and  varying  its  form  at  every  breeze.  When  the  trunk, 
which  fed  the  fire,  is  confumed,  the  {moke  departs  on  all  the 
H  3  winds. 
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not  the  joyful  Ihclls.  Gome  to  my  dwelling, 
race  of  heroes ;  dark-fkirted  night  is  near. 
Hear  the  voice  of  fongs,  from  the  maid  of 
Fuarfed  wild. 

We  went.  On  the  harp  arofc  the  white 
hands  of  Oina-morul.  She  waked  her  own  fad 
tale,  from  every  trembling  firing.  I  flood  In 
filence;  for  bright  in  her  locks  was  the  daughter 
of  many  iiles !  Her  eyes  were  two  ftars,  looking 
forward  thro'  a  rufliing  Ihower.  The  mariner 
marks  them  on  high,  and  blefTcs  the  lovely- 
beams.  With  morning  we  rulbed  to  battle, 
to  Tormul's  refounding  flream :  the  foe 
moved  to  the  found  of  Ton-thormod's  bofiy 
Ihleld.  From  wing  to  wing  the  ftrife  was 
mixed.  I  met  Ton-thormod  in  fight.  Wide 
flew  his  broken  fteel.  I  feized  the  king  in  war. 
I  gave  his  hand,  bound  faft  with  thongs,  to 
Mal-orchol,  the  giver  of  fliells.  Joy  rofc  at 
the  feaft  of  Fuarfed,  for  the  foe  had  failed. 
Ton-thormod  turned  his  face  away,  from  Oina- 
morul  of  ifles ! 

winds.  So  the  flatterers  forfake  their  chief,  when  his  power 
declines."  J  have  chofen  to  give  a  paraphrafe,  rather  than  a 
tranilation,  of  this  pafTage,  as  the  original  is  verbofe  and 
frothy,  notwithftanding  of  the  fentimental  merit  of  the  author. 
He  was  one  of  the  lefs  antient  bards,  and  their  compofitions 
are  not  nervous  enough  to  bear  a  literal  tranflation. 

Son 
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So>?  of  FIngal,  begun  Mal-orchol,  not  for- 
got Ihalt  thou  piifs  from  mc.  A  light  fhall 
dwell  in  thy  fliip,  Olna-morul  of  flow-rolling 
eyes.  She  lliall  kindle  gladnefs,  along  thy 
mighty  foul.  Nor  unheeded  fhall  the  maid, 
move  in  Sclma,  thro' the  dwelling  of  kings ! 

Ik  the  hall  I  lay  in  night.  Mine  e^es  were 
half-clofed  in  flecp.  Soft  mufic  came  to  mine 
car  :  it  was  like  the  rlfing  breeze,  that  whirls, 
at  firft,  the  thiftle's  beard;  then  flies,  dark- 
iliadowy,  over  the  grafs.  It  was  the  maid  of 
Fuarfed  w^ld  !  flie  raifed  the  nightly  fong;  fliie 
knew  that  my  foul  was  a  flream,  that  flowed  at 
plcafant  founds.  *'  Who  looks,"  ihe  fald, 
*'  from  his  rock,  on  ocean's  clofmg  mift  ?  His 
long  locks,  like  tlie  raven's  wing,  are  wander- 
ing on  the  blaft.  Stately  are  his  fleps  in  grief! 
The  tears  are  in  his  eyes !  His  manly  breaft  is 
heaving  over  his  burning  foul  !  Retire,  I  am 
diftant  far ;  a  wanderer  in  lands  unknown.  Tho* 
the  race  of  kings  are  around  me,  yet  my  foul 
is  dark.  Why  have  our  fathers  been  foes, 
Ton-thormod  love  of  maids  !" 

*'  Soft  voice  of  the  ftreamy  Ifle,"    I  faid, 

**  why  doft  thou  mourn  by  night  ?  The  race  of 

daring  Trenmor  are  not  the  dark  in  foul.     Thou 

ilvdh  not  wander,    by  ftreams  unknown,  blue- 

'  eyed  Oina-morul !  Within  this  bofom  is  a  voice ; 

H  4  it 
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it  comes  not  to  other  ears :  it  bids  Offian  hear 
the  haplefs,  in  their  hour  of  woe.  Retire,  foft 
finger  by  night ;  Ton-thormod  Ihall  not  mourn 
on  his  rock!" 

With  morning  I  loofed  the  king.  I  gave 
the  long-haired  maid.  Mal-orchol  heard  my 
words,  in  the  midft  of  his  echoing  halls.  **  King 
of  Fuarfed  wild,  why  Ihould  Ton-thormod 
mourn  ?  He  is  of  the  race  of  heroes,  and  a 
flame  in  war.  Your  fathers  have  been  foes,  but 
now  their  dim  ghofts  rejoice  in  death.  They 
flretch  their  hands  of  mift  to  the  fame  fhell  iu 
Loda.  Forget  their  rage,  ye  warriors,  it  was 
the  cloud  of  other  years." 

Such  were  the  deeds  of  Offian,  while  yet  his 
locks  were  young  :  tho*  lovelinefs,  with  a  robe 
of  beams,  clothed  the  daughter  of  many  illes. 
We  call  back,  maid  of  Lutha,  the  years  that 
have  rolled  away  ! 


COLNA- 
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ARGUMENT. 

FiNGAL  dirpatches  Ofilan  and  Tofcar,  the  fon  ofConloch  and 
father  of  Malvina,  to  raife  a  ftonc,  on  the  banks  of  the 
ilream  of  Crona,  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  a  viftory, which 
he  had  obtained  in  that  place.  When  they  were  employed 
in  that  work,  Car~ul,  a  neighbouring  chief,  invited  them 
to  a  feaft.  They  went :  and  Tofcar  fell  defperately  in  love 
with  Colna-dona,  the  daughter  of  Car-ul.  Co!na-dona  be- 
came no  lefs  enamoured  of  Tofcar.  An  incident,  at  a  hunt- 
ing party,  brings  their  loves  to  a  happy  ilTue. 


COLNA-DONA 

A 

P        O         EM. 


*/^OL-AMON  of  troubled  ftreams,  dark 
^^  wanderer  of  diftant  vales,  I  behold  thy 
courfc,  between  trees,  near  Car-ul's  echoing 
halls !  There  dwelt  bright  Colna-dona,  the 
daughter  of  the  king.  Her  eyes  were  rolling 
ftars;  her  arms  were  white  as  the  foam  of 
fircams.  Her  breaft  rofe  llowly  to  fight,  like 
pcean's  heaving  wave.     Her  foul  was  a  ftream  of 

*  Colna-dona  fignifies  the  lo-ve  of  heroes.  Col-amon,  «^r- 
raiu  river.  Car-ul,  dark-eyed  Col-amon,  the  rcfidence  of 
Car-ul,  was  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Agricola's  wall,  towards 
the  fouth.  Car-ul  feems  to  have  been  of  the  race  of  thofe  Bri- 
tons, who  are  diftinguilhed  by  the  name  of  Maiatx,  by  the 
writers  of  Rome.  Maiata:  is  derived  from  two  Galic  words, 
Moi,  <z//^/«,  and  AiTiCH,  inhabitants;  fo  that  the  fignifica- 
tion  of  Maiatx  is,  the  inhabitants  of  the  plain  country  ;  a  name 
given  to  the  Britons,  who  were  fettled  in  the  Lowlands,  in  con- 
tradi{lin(5lion  to  the  Caledonians,  (i.  e.  Cael-bon,  the  Gauls 
of  the  hills)  who  were  poffefled  of  the  more  mountainous  divi- 
fion  of  North-Britain, 

3  H^^* 
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light.     Who,  among  the  maids,  was  like  the  love 
of  heroes  ? 

Beneath  the  voice  of  the  king,  wc  moved  to 
Crona  *  of  the  ftreams,  Tofcar  of  gralTy  Lutha, 
and  Offian,  young  in  fields.  Three  bards  at- 
tended with  fongs.  Three  bolTy  Ihields  were 
born  before  us  :  for  v.e  were  to  rear  the  ftone, 
in  memory  of  the  paft.  By  Crona's  mofly 
courfe,  Fingal  had  fcattered  his  foes  :  he  had 
roiled  away  the  {^rangers,  like  a  troubled  fca. 
We  came  to  the  place  of  renown :  from  the 
mountains  defcended  night.  I  tore  an  oak  from 
its  hill,  and  raifed  a  'llame  on  high.  I  bade  my 
fathers  to  look  down,  from  the  clouds  of  their 
hall ;  for,  at  the  fame  of  their  race,  they 
l)rightcn  In  the  wind. 

I  TOOK  a  ftone  from  the  ftream,  amidft  the 
fong  of  bards.  The  blood  of  Fingal's  foes  hung 
curdled  in  its  ooze.     Beneath,  I  placed,  at  in- 

*  Crona,  murmuring,  vas  the  name  of  a  £mall  flream,  which 
difcharged  itfelf  in  the  river  Carron.  It  is  often  mentioned 
by  Oflian,  and  the  fcenes  of  many  of  his  poems  are  on  its  banks. 
The  enemies,  whom  Fingal  defeated  here,  are  not  mentioned. 
They  were,  probably,  the  provincial  Britons.  That  traft  of 
country  between  the  Firths  of  Forth  and  Clyde  has  been,  thro* 
all  antiquity,  famous  for  battles  and  rencounters,  between  the 
different  nations,  who  were  polTefTed  of  North  and  South  Bri- 
tain, Stirling,  a  town  fituated  there,  derives  its  name  from 
that  very  circumftance.  It  is  a  corruption  of  the  Galic  name, 
Strila,  ut,  the  hill,   or  rock^  of  contention, 

tervals. 
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tervals,  three  boffes  from  the  Ihlelds  of  foes,  as 
rofe  or  fell  the  found  cf  Ullin's  nightly  fong. 
1  ofcar  laid  a  dagger  in  earth,  a  mail  of  found- 
ing ftecl.  We  raifed  the  mould  around  the 
ftone,   and  bade  it  fpeak  to  other  years. 

Oozy  daughterof  ftreams,  that  now  art  reared 
on  high,  fpeak  to  the  feeble,  O  l^one,  after  Sel- 
ma's  race  have  h'ded  !  Prone,  from  the  flormy 
night,  the  traveller  lliall  lay  him,  by  thy  fide  ; 
thy  whililing  mofs  fliall  found  in  his  dreams; 
the  years  that  were  paft  fhall  return.  Battles  rife 
before  him,  blue-fhielded  kings  defcend  to  war  i 
the  darkened  moon  looks  from  heaven,  on  the 
troubled  field.  He  llull  burft,  with  morning, 
from  dreams,  and  fee  the  tombs  of  warriors 
round.  He  fhall  afk  about  the  ftone,  and  the 
aged  fliall  reply,  **  I'his  grey  flone  was  raifed  by 
Offian,  a  chief  of  other  years  1" 

*  From  Col-amon  came  a  bard,  from  Car-ul, 
the  friend  of  Grangers.     He  bade  us  to  the  feaft 

of 

*  The  manners  of  the  Britons  and  Caledonians  were  fo  fimi- 
lar,  in  the  d^'s  of  Oflian,  that  there  can  be  no  doubt,  that  they 
were  originally  the  fame  people,  and  defcended  from  thofe 
Gauls  who  firft  poflefled  themfclves  of  South-Britain,  and  gra- 
dually migrated  to  the  north.  This  hypothecs  is  more  rational 
than  the  idle  fables  of  ill-informed  fenachies,  who  bring  the 
Caledonians  from  diftant  countries.  The  bare  opinion  of  Ta- 
citus, (which,  by-the-bye,  was  only  founded  on  a  fimilarity  of 
the  perfonal  figure  of  the  Caledonians  to  the  Germans  of  his 

own 
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of  kings,  to  the  dwelling  of  bright  Colna-dona. 
We  went  to  the  hall  of  harps.  There  Car-ul 
brightened  between  his  aged  locks,  when  he  be- 
held the  fons  of  his  friends,  like  two  young 
branches  before  him. 

"  Sons  of  the  mighty,"  he  fald,  *'  ye  bring 
back  the  days  of  old,  when  firft  I  defcended  from 
waves,  on  Sclma's  ftreamy  vale  !  I  purfucd  Duth- 
mocarglos,  dweller  of  ocean's  wind.  Our  fathers 
had  been  foes,  we  metbyClutha's  winding  waters. 
He  fled,  along  the  fea,  and  my  fails  were  fpread 
behind  him.  Night  deceived  mc,  on  the  deep.  I 
came  to  the  dwelling  of  kings,  to  Selma  of  high- 
bofomed  maids.  Fingal  came  forth  with  his 
bards,  and  Conloch,  arm  of  death.  I  feafted 
three  days  in  the  hall,  and  faw  the  blue-eyes  of 
Erin,  Ros-crana,  daughter  of  heroes,  light  of 
Cormac's  race.  Nor  forgot  did  my  fteps  de- 
part :  the  kings  gave  their  Ihields  to  Car-ul : 
they  hang,  on  high,  in  Col-amon,  in  memory 
of  the  paft.  Sons  of  the  daring  kings,  ye  bring 
back  the  days  of  old  ! 


own  time)  tho'  it  has  ftaggered  Tome  learned  men,  is  not  fuffi- 
cient  to  make  us  believe,  that  the  antient  inhabitants  of 
North-Britain  were  a  German  colony.  A  dilcuflion  of  a  point 
like  this  might  be  curious,  but  could  never  be  fatisfa6tory.  Pe- 
riods fo  dillant  are  fo  involved  in  obfcurity,  that  nothing  cer- 
tain can  be  now  advanced  concerning  them.  1  he  light  which 
the  Roman  writers  hold  forth  is  too  feeble  to  guide  us  to  the 
truth,  thro'  the  darknefs  which  has  furrouaded  it. 

Car- 
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Car-ul  kindled  the  oak  of  feafls.  He  took 
two  boiTes  from  our  Oiiclds.  He  laid  them  in 
earth,  beneath  a  ftone,  to  fpeak  to  the  hero's 
race.  "  When  battle,"  faid  the  kmg,  *'  Ihall 
roar,  and  our  fons  are  to  meet  in  wrath.  My 
race  Ihall  look,  perhaps,  on  this  flone,  when 
they  prepare  the  fpear.  Have  not  our  fatliers  met 
in  peace,  they  will  fay,  and  layafide  the  Ihield?" 

Night    came   down.      In    her    long   locks 

moved  the  daughter  of  Car-ul.     Mixed  with  the 

harp  arofe  the  voice  of  white-armed  Colna-dona. 

Tofcar  darkened  in  his  place,  before  the  love  of 

heroes.     She  came  on  his  troubled  foul,  like  a 

beam  to  the  dark-heaving  ocean  :   when  it  burfts 

from  a  cloud,  and  brightens  the  foamy  fide  of  a 

wave  *. 

******       *»**       * 

***      **      *******      ** 

With  morning  we  awaked  the  woods;  and 
hung  forward  on  the  path  of  the  roes.  They  fell 
by  their  wonted  ftreams.  We  returned  thro* 
Crona's  vale.  From  the  wood  a  youth  came 
forward,  with  a  fhield  and  pointlcfs  fpear. 
"  Whence,  faid  Tofcar  of  Lutha,  is  the  flying 
beam  ?  Dwells  there  peace  at  Col-amon,  round 
bright  Colna-dona  of  harps  ? 

*  Here  an  epifode  is  intlrely  loft;  or,  at  leaft,  is  handed 
down  Co  imperfedly,  that  it  does  not  deferve  a  place  in  the 
poem. 

"  By 
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"  By  Col-amon  of  flreams,"  faid  the  youth* 
"  bright  Colna-dona  dwelt.  She  dwelt  j  but 
her  CGurfe  is  now  in  defarts,  with  the  fon  of  the 
king;  he  that  feized  with  love  her  foul  as  it 
wandered  thro*  the  hall."  **  Stranger  of  tales," 
faid  Tofcar,  "  haft  thou  marked  the  warrior's 
courfe  ?  He  muft  fall,  give  thou  that  bolTy 
ihield  1"  In  wrath  he  took  the  fhield.  Fair  be- 
hind it  rofe  the  breafts  of  a  maid,  white  as  the 
bofom  of  a  fwan,  rifing  graceful  on  fwift- 
rolling  waves.  It  was  Colna-dona  of  harps,  the 
daughter  of  the  king !  Her  blue  e jes  had  rolled 
on  Tofcar,  and  her  love  arofe ! 
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Gaul,  the  fon  of  Morni,  attended  Lathmon  into  his  own  coun- 
try, after  his  being  defeated  in  Morven,  as  related  in  the 
preceding  poem.  He  was  kindly  entertained  by  Nuath,  the 
father  of  Lathmon,  and  fell  in  love  with  his  daughter 
Oithona.  The  lady  was  no  lefs  enamoured  of  Gaul,  and  a 
day  was  fixed  for  their  marriage.  Jn  the  mean  time  Fingal, 
preparing  for  an  expedition  into  the  ceuntry  of  the  Britons, 
fent  for  Gaul.  He  obeyed,  and  went;  but  not  without 
promifing  to  Oithona  to  return,  if  he  furvived  the  war,  by 
a  certain  day.  Lathmon  too  was  obliged  to  attend  his  father 
Nuath  in  his  wars,  a^d  Oithona  was  left  alone  at  Dunlath- 
mon,  the  feat  of  the  family.  Dunrommath,  lord  of  Uthal, 
fuppofed  to  be  one  of  the  Orkneys,  taking  advantage  of  the 
abfence  of  her  friends,  came  and  carried  off,  by  force, 
Oithona,  who  had  formerly  rejedled  his  love,  into  Troma- 
thon,    a  defart  ifland,   where  he  concealed  her  in  a  cave. 

Gaul  returned  on  the  day  appointed  ;  heard  of  the  rape, 
and  failed  to  Tromathon,  to  revenge  himfelf  on  Dunrom- 
math. When  he  landed,  he  found  Oithona  difconfolate, 
and  refolved  not  to  furvive  the  lofs  of  her  honour.  She  told 
him  the  ftory  of  her  misfortunes,  and  fhe  fcarce  ended, 
when  Dunrommath,  with  his  followers,  appeared  at  the 
further  end  of  the  iiland.  Gaul  prepared  to  attack  him, 
recommending  to  Oithona  to  retire,  till  the  battle  was  over. 
She  feemingly  obeyed  ;  but  (he  fecretly  armed  herfelf,  ru/hcd 
into  the  thickeft  of  the  battle,  and  was  mortally  wounded. 
Gaul  purfuing  the  flying  enemy,  found  her  jufl  expiring  on 
the  field:  he  mourned  over  her,  raifed  her  tomb,  and 
returned  to  Morven.  Thus  is  the  ftory  handed  down  by 
tradition  ;  nor  is  it  given  with  any  material  difference  in  the 
poem,  which  opens  with  Gaul's  return  to  Dualathmon,  after 
the  rape  of  Oithona. 
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T^ARKNESS  dwells  around  DunktKmon, 
'^^  though  the  moon  fhews  half  her  face  on 
the  hill.  The  daughter  of  night  turns  her  eyes 
away  ;  fhe  beholds  the  approaching  grief.  The 
^on  of  Morni  is  on  the  plain  :  there  is  no  found 
in  the  hall.  No  long-ftreaming  beam  of  light 
comes  trembling  through  the  gloom.  The  voice 
of  Oithona  *  is  not  heard  amidft  the  noife  of  the 
ftreams  of  Duvranna.  "  Whitlier  art  thou  gone 
in  thy  beauty,  dark-haired  daughter  of  Nuath  ? 
Lathmon  is  in  the  field  of  the  valiant,  but  thou 
didft  promife  to  remain  in  the  hall ;  thou  didft 
promife  to  remain  in  the  hall  till  the  fon  of 
Morni  returned.  Till  he  returned  from  Stru- 
mon,  to  the  maid  of  his  love  !  The  tear  was  on 
thy  cheek  at  his  departure  j  the  figh  rofe  in  fe- 
cret  in  hy  breaft.     But  thou  doft  not  come  forth 

*  Oi-thcna,   the  virgin  of  the  wavt, 

I  2  with 
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with  fongs,  with  the  lightly-trembling  found  of 
the  harp !" 

Such  were  the  words  of  Gaul,  when  he  came 
to  Dunlathmon's  towers.  The  gates  were  open 
and  dark.  The  winds  were  bluftering  in  the 
hall.  The  trees  flrowed  the  threlliold  with  leaves ; 
the  murmur  of  night  was  abroad.  Sad  and 
filent,  at  a  rock,  the  fon  of  Morni  fat  :  his  foul 
trembled  for  the  maid  j  but  he  knew  not  whi- 
ther to  turn  his  courfe  !  The  fon  *  of  Leth  flood 
at  a  diftance,  and  heard  the  winds  in  his  bufhy 
hair.  But  he  did  not  raife  his  voice,  for  he  faw 
the  forrow  of  Gaul  ! 

Sleep  defcended  on  the  chiefs.  The  vifions 
of  night  arofe.  Oithona  flood,  in  a  dream,  be- 
fore the  eyes  of  Morni's  fon.  Her  hair  was  loofe 
and  difordered  :  her  lovely  eye  rolled  deep  in 
tears.  Blood  flained  her  fnowy  arm.  The 
robe  half  hid  the  wound  of  her  breaft.  She  ftood 
over  the  chief,  and  her  voice  was  feebly  heard, 
"  Sleeps  the  fon  of  Morni,  he  that  was  lovely  in 
the  eyes  of  Oithona  ?  Sleeps  Gaul  at  the  diftant 
rock,  and  the  daughter  of  Nuiith  low  :  The  fca 
rolls  round  the  dark  ille  of  Tromathon.  I  fit  in 
my  tears  in  the  cave  !  Nor  do  I  fit  alone,  O 

•  Morlo,  the  fon  of  Leth,  is  one  of  Fingal's  mod  famous 
heroes.  He  and  three  other  men  attended  Gaul  on  his  expe- 
dition to  Tromathon, 

Gaul, 
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Gaul,  the  dark  chief  of  Cuthal  is  there.  He  is 
there  in  the  rage  of  his  love.  What  can  Oithona 
do!" 

A  ROUGHER  blaft  rufhed  through  the  oak. 
The  dream  of  night  departed.  Gaul  took  his 
afpen  fpear.  He  flood  in  the  rage  of  his  foul. 
Often  did  his  eyes  turn  to  the  eaft.  He  accufed 
the  lagging  light.  At  length  the  morning  came 
forth.  The  hero  lifted  up  the  fail.  The  winds 
came  ruftling  from  the  hill ;  he  bounded  on  the 
waves  of  the  deep.  On  the  third  day  arofe  Tro- 
mathon  *,  like  a  blue  ftiield  in  the  midft  of  the 
fea.  The  white  wave  roared  againft  its  rocks ; 
fad  Oithona  fat  on  the  coaft  !  She  looked  on  the 
rolling  waters,  and  her  tears  came  down.  But 
when  fhe  faw  Gaul  in  his  arms,  Ihe  ftarted  and 
turned  her  eyes  away.  Her  lovely  cheek  is  bent 
and  red  ;  her  white  arm  trembles  by  her  fide. 
Thrice  fhe  ftrove  to  fly  from  his  prefence  i 
thrice  her  fleps  failed  her  as  Ihe  went  1 

"Daughter  ofNuath,"faid  theliero,  "why 
doft  thou  fly  from  Gaul.  Do  my  eyes  fend  forth 
the  flame  of  death  !  Darkens  hatred  in  my  foul  ? 
Thou  art  to  me  the  beam  of  the  caft,  rifmg  in  a 
land  unknown.  But  thou  coverefl  thy  face  wiih 
fadnefs,  daughter  of  car-borne  NuUth  !  Is  the  foe 

•  Trdm-thdn,  hfwvy  or  deep -founding  zva^je. 
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of  Okhona  near  ?  My  foul  burns  to  meet  him 
in  fight.  The  fword  trembles  by  the  fide  of 
Gaul,  and  longs  to  glitter  in  his  hand.  Speak, 
daughter  of  Nuath,  doft  thou  not  behold 
my  tears  r" 

"  Young  chief  of  Strumon,"  replied  the 
maid,  **  why  comeft  thou  over  the  dark-blue 
wave,  to  Nuiith's  mournful  daughter?  Whjj 
did  I  not  pafs  away  in  fecret,  like  the  flower 
of  the  rock,  that  lifts  its  fair  head  unfeen,  and 
ftrows  its  withered  leaves  on  the  blaft  ?  Why 
didft  thou  come,  O  Gaul,  to  hear  my  depart- 
ing figh  ?  I  vanilh  in  my  youth  ;  my  name 
fhall  not  be  heard.  Or  it  will  be  heard  with 
grief  J  the  tears  of  Nuath  muft  fall.  Thou  wilt 
be  fad,  fon  of  Morni,  f(>r  the  departed  fame  of 
Oithona.  But  fhe  ihall  fleep  in  the  narrow 
tomb,  far  from  the  voice  of  the  mourner. 
Why  didft  thou  come,  chief  of  Strumon,  to  the 
fea-beat  rocks  of  Tromathon  ?" 

*'  I  CAME  to  meet  thy  foes,  daughter  of 
car-borne  Nuath!  the  death  of  Cuthal's  chief 
darkens  before  me;  or  Morni's  fon  fliall  fall! 
Oithona  I  when  Gaul  is  low,  raife  my  tomb 
on  that  oozy  rock.  When  the  dark-bounding 
fhip  Ihall  pafs,  call  the  fons  of  the  fea  !  call 
them,  and  give  this  fword,  to  bear  it  hence  to 
Morni's  hall.  'I'he  grey -haired  chief  will  then 
5  ccafc  • 
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ccafc  to  look  towards  the  defart,  for  the  return 
of  his  fon !" 

*'  Shall  the  daughter  of  Nuath  live?"  Ihe 
replied  with  a  burfting  figh.  *'  Shall  I  live  in 
Tromathon,  and  the  fon  of  Morni  low  ?  My 
heart  is  not  of  that  rock  ;  nor  my  foul  carelcfs 
as  that  fea  j  which  lifts  its  blue  waves  to  evtery 
wind,  and  rolls  beneath  the  ftorm  !  The  blafl 
which  fhall  lay  thee  low,  fhall  fpread  the 
branches  of  Oithona  on  earth.  We  Ihall  wither 
together,  fon  of  car-borne  Morni !  The  narrow 
houfe  is  pleafant  to  nic,  and  the  grey  ftone  of 
the'^dead  :  for  never  more  will  I  Icavfe  thy  rocks, 

0  fea-furrounded  Tromathon  !  Night  *  came 
on  with  her  clouds,  after  the  departure  of  Lath- 
mon,  when  he  went  to  the  w^ars  of  his  fathers, 
to  the  mofs- covered  rock  of  Duthormoth. 
Night  came  on.  I  fat  in  the  hall,  at  the  beam 
of  the  oak  !    The  wind  w^as  abroad  in  the  trees. 

1  heard  the  found  of  arms.  Joy  rofe  in  my  face. 
I  thought  of  thy  return.  It  was  the  chief  of 
Cuthal,  the  red-haired  ftrength  of  Dunrommath. 
His  eyes  rolled  in  fire  :  the  blood  of  my  people 
was  on  his  fword.  They  who  defended  Oithona 
fell  by  the  gloomy  chief !  What  could  I  do  ? 
My  arm  was  weak.     I  could  not  lift  the  fpear. 

•  Oithona  relates  how  ihe  was  carried  away  by  Dun- 
rommath. 
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He  took  me  in  my  grief,  amidft  my  tears  he 
raifed  the  fail.  He  feared  the  returning  Lath- 
mon,  the  brother  of  unhappy  Oithona !  But 
behold  he  comes  with  his  people  !  the  dark  wave 
is  divided  before  him  !  Whither  wilt  thou  turn 
thy  fteps,  fon  of  Morni  ?  Many  are  the  warr 
riors  of  thy  foe  1" 

•*  My  fteps  never  turned  from  battle,"  Gaul 
faid  and  unfheathcd  his  fword.  "  Shall  I  then 
begin  to  fear,  Oithona,  when  thy  foes  are  near? 
Go  to  thy  cave,  my  love,,  till  our  battle  ceafc 
on  the  field.  Son  of  Leth,  bring  the  bows  of 
our  fathers !  the  founding  quiver  of  Morni  ! 
Let  our  three  warriors  bend  the  yew.  Our- 
felves  will  lift  the  fpear.  They  are  an  hoft  on 
the  rock  I  our  fouls  are  ftrong  in  war  !" 

Oithona  went  to  the  cave.  A  troubled  joy 
rofe  on  her  mind,  like  the  red  path  of  lightning 
on  a  ftormy  cloud  !  Her  foul  was  refolved  j  the 
tear  was  dried  from  her  wildly-looking  eye. 
Dunrommath  flowly  approached.  He  faw  the 
fon  of  Morni.  Contempt  cQntra6led  his  face, 
a.  {n\i\e  is  on  his  dark-brown  cheek  j  his  red 
eye  rolled,  half-conceal'd,  beneath  his  fhaggy 
brows ! 

•'  Whence  arc  the  fpns  of  the  fea,"  begun 
the  gloomy  chief?  "  Have  the  winds  driven 
you  on   the  rocks  of  Tromdthon  ?    Or   come 

you 
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you  in  fearch  of  the  white-handed  maid  ?  The 
fons  of  the  unhappy,  ye  feeble  men,  come  to 
the  hand  of  Dunrommath  !  His  eye  fparts  not 
the  weak  ;  he  delights  in  the  blood  of  ftrangers. 
Oithona  is  a  beam  of  light,  and  the  chief  of 
Cuthal  enjoys  it  in  fecret ;  wouldft  thou  come 
on  its  lovelinefs,  like  a  cloud,  fon  of  the  feeble 
hand  !  Thou  mayft  come,  but  iTialt  thou  return 
to  the  halls  of  thy  fathers?"  "  Doft  thou  not 
know  me,"  faid  Gaul,  "  red-haired  chief  of 
Cuchal  ?  Thy  feet  were  fwift  on  the  heath,  in  the 
JDattle  of  car-borne  Lathmon  ;  when  the  fword  of 
Morni's  fon  purlucd  his  hoft,  In  Morven's 
woody  land,  I)unrommath !  thy  words  are 
mighty,  for  thy  warriors  gather  behind  thee. 
But  do  I  fear  them,  fon  of  pri4e  ?  1  am  not  of 
the  race  of  the  feeble  !'^ 

Gaul  advanced  in  his  arms;  Dunromrp^th 
fhvunk  bel-ind  his  people.  But  the  fpe^r  of 
Gaul  pierced  the  gloomy  cliief;  his  fword 
lopped  off  his  head,  as  it  bended  in  death.  The 
fon  of  MornI  fhook  it  thrice  by  the  lock  ;  the 
>varriors  of  Dunrommath  fled.  'J  he  arrows  of 
Morven  purfued  them  :  ten  fell  on  the  mol^y 
rocks.  The  reft  lift  the  founding  fail,  and 
JDOund  on  the  troubled  deep.  Gaul  advanced 
towards  the  cave  of  Oithona.  He  beheld  a 
youth  leaning  on  a  rpck.    An  arrow  Iiad  pierced 

his 
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his  fide ;  his  eye  rolled  faintly  beneath  his  hel- 
met. The  foul  of  Morni's  fon  was  fad,  he 
came  and  fpoke  the  words  of  peace. 

"  Can  the  hand  of  Gaul  heal  thee,  youth  of 
the  mournful  brow?  I  have  fearched  for  the 
herbs  of  the  mountains ;  I  have  gathered  them 
on  the  fecret  banks  of  their  ftreams.  My  hand 
has  clofed  the  wound  of  the  brave,  their  eyes 
have  bleifed  the  fon  of  Morni.  Where  dwelt 
thy  fathers,  warrior  ?  Were  they  of  the  fons  of 
the  mighty  ?  Sadnefs  fliall  come,  like  night,  on 
thy  native  ftreams.  Thou  art  fallen  in  thy 
youth  !" 

**  My  fathers,"  replied  the  ftranger,  "  were 
of  the  race  of  the  mighty  ;  but  they  Ihall  not  be 
fad  J  for  my  fame  is  departed  like  morning 
mift.  High  walls  rife  on  the  banks  of  Duv- 
ranna  ;  and  fee  their  moffy  towers  in  the  ftream ; 
a  rock  afcends  behind  them  with  its  bending 
pines.  Thou  mayft  behold  it  far  diftant.  There 
my  brother  dwells.  He  is  renowned  in  battle  r 
give  him  this  glittering  helm." 

The  helmet  fell  from  the  hand  of  Gaul.  It 
was  the  wounded  Oithona  !  She  had  armed  herfelf 
in  the  cave,  and  came  in  fearch  of  death.  Her 
heavy  eyes  are  half  clofed ;  the  blood  pours  from 
her  heaving  fide,  "  Son  of  Morni,"  ihe  faid, 
"  prepare  the  narrow  tomb.     Sleep  grows,  like 

darknefj. 
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darknefs,  oittny  foul.  The  eyes  of  Oithona  are  dim ! 

0  had  I  dwelt  at  Duvranna^  in  the  bright  beam 
of  my  fame  !  then  had  my  years  come  on  with 
joy  ;  the  virgins  would  then  blefs  my  fteps.    But 

1  fall  in  youth,  fon  of  Morni  j  my  father  Ihall 
bluih  in  his  hall  !" 

She  fell  pale  on  the  rock  of  Tromathon.  The 
mournful  warrior  raifed  her  tomb.  He  came  to 
Morven  j  we  faw  the  darknefs  of  his  foul.  Offian 
took  the  harp  in  the  praife  of  Oithona.  The 
brightnefs  of  the  face  of  Gaul  returned.  But  his 
figh  rofe,  at  times,  in  the  midft  of  his  friends ; 
like  blafts  that  fhake  their  unfrequent  wings, 
after  the  ftormy  winds  are  laid ! 
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ARGUMENT. 

Malvina  the  daughter  of  Tofcar  is  overheard  by  Oflian  la- 
menting the  death  of  Ofcar  her  lover.  Ofiian,  to  divert  her 
grief,  relates  his  own  anions  in  an  expedition  which  he 
undertook,  at  Fingal's  command,  to  aid  Crothar  the  petty 
king  of  Croma,  a  country  in  Ireland,  againft  Rothmar  who 
invaded  his  dominions.  The  ftory  is  delivered  down  thus 
in  tradition.  Crothar  king  of  Croma  being  blind  with  age, 
and  his  fon  too  young  for  the  field,  Rothmar  the  chief  of 
Tromlo  refolved  to  avail^imfelf  of  the  opportunity  offered 
of  annexing  the  dominions  of  Crothar  to  his  own.  He  ac- 
cordingly marched  into  the  country  fubjedl  to  Crothar,  but 
which  he  held  of  Arth  or  Artho,  who  was,  at  the  time,  fu- 
prcme  king  of  Ireland. 

Crothar  being,  on  account  of  his  age  and  blindnefs,  unfit  for 
aftion,  fent  for  aid  to  Fingal  king  of  Scotland ;  who  ordered 
his  fon  Ofiian  to  the  relief  of  Crothar.  But  before  his 
arrival  Fovargormo,  the  fon  of  Crothar,  attacking  Roth- 
mar, was  flain  himfelf,  and  his  forces  totally  defeated. 
Offian  renewed  the  war ;  came  to  battle,  killed  Rothmar, 
and  routed  his  army.  Croma  being  thus  delivered  of  its 
enemies,  Offian  returned  to  Scotland. 
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**  y  T  was  the  voice  of  my  love !  feldom  art 
A  thou,  hi  the  dreams  of  Malvhia !  Open  your 
airy  halls,  O  fathers  of  Tofcar  of  flilelds !  Un- 
fold the  gates  of  your  clouds :  the  ftcps  of  Mal- 
vlna  are  near.  I  have  heard  a  voice  in  my 
dream.  I  feel  the  fluttering  of  my  foul.  Why 
didft  thou  come,  O  blaft,  from  the  dark-rolling 
face  of  the  lake  ?  Thy  ruftiing  wing  was  in  the 
tree  j  the  dream  of  Malvina  fled.  But  flie  be- 
held her  love,  when  his  robe  of  mift  flew  on  the 
wind.  A  fun-beam  was  on  his  Ikirts,  they  glit- 
tered like  the  gold  of  the  flranger.  It  was  the 
voice  of  my  love !  feldom  comes  lie  to  my 
dreams'!" 

"  But  thou  dwelled  in  the  foul  of  Malvina, 
fon  of  mighty  Oflian  !  My  fighs  arlfe  with  the 
beam  of  the  eaft ;  my  tears  defcend  with  the 
drops  of  night.     I  was  a  lovely  tree,    in   thy 

prefence. 
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prefence,  Ofcar,   with  all   my  branches  round 
me ;    but  thy  death  came  like  a  blaft  from  the 
defart,  and  laid  my  green  head  low.     T]\e  fpring 
returned  with  its  iliowers ;  no  leaf  of  mine  arofe  ! 
The  virgins  faw  me   filent   in   the  hall ;    they 
touched  the  harp  of  joy.     The  tear  was  on  the 
cheek  of  Malvina  :  the  virgins  beheld  me  in  my 
grief.     Why  art  thou  fad,  they  faid  j  thou  firft 
of  the  maids  of  Lutha  ?    Was  he  lovely  as  the 
beam  of  the  morning,  and  ftately  in  thy  fight?'* 
Pleasant  is  thy  fong  in  Offian's  ear,  daugh- 
ter  of  ftreamy  Lutha !    Thou   haft  heard  the 
mufic  of  departed  bards,  in  the  dream  of  thy 
reft,  when  fleep  fell  on  thine  eyes,  at  the  mur- 
mur of  Moruth  *.      When  thou  didft  return 
from  the  chace,  in  the  day  of  the  fun,  thou 
haft  heard  the  mufic  of  bards,  and  thy  fong  is 
lovely !    It  is  lovely,  O  Malvina,  but  it  melts 
the  foul.     There  is  a  joy  in  grief  when  peace 
dwells  in  the  breaft  of  the  fad.      But  forrow 
waftes   the  mournful,    O  daughter  of  Tofcar, 
and  their  days  are  few  1    They  fall  away,  like 
the  flower  on  which  the  fun  hath  looked  in  his 
ftrength  after  the  mildew  has   pafi!ed   over  it, 
when  its  head  is  heavy  with  the  drops  of  night. 
Attend  to  the  tale  of  Ofi^ian,  O  maid.     He  re- 
members the  days  of  his  youth  ! 

•  Mor'-ruth,  great Jlream. 
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The  king  commanded;  I  raifcd  my  liills,  and 
rullied  Into  the  bay  of  Croma  ;  into  Croma's 
Ibunding  bay  In  lovely  Inisfail  *■.  High  on  the 
coaftarofe  the  towers  of  Crothar  king  of  ipcars; 
Crothar  renowned  in  the  battles  of  his  youth  ; 
but  age  dwelt  then  around  the  chief.  Rothmar 
had  raifed  the  fvvord  agalnfl  the  hero ;  and  the 
wrath  of  Fin  gal  burned.  He  fent  Offian  to 
meet  Rothmar  in  war,  for  the  chief  of  Croma 
was  the  friend  of  his  youth.  I  lent  the  bard 
before  me  with  longs.  I  came  into  the  hall  of 
Crothar.  There  fat  the  chief  amidft  the  arms 
of  his  fatlicrs,  but  his  eyes  had  failed.  His  grey 
locks  waved  around  a  ilalf,  on  which  the  war- 
rior leaned.  He  hummed  the  fong  of  other 
times,  when  the  found  of  cur  arms  reached  his 
ears.  Crothar  role,  flretchcd  his  aged  hand  and 
blefled  the  fon  of  FIngal. 

"  OssiAN  !"  fald  the  hero,  *'  the  ftrength 
of  Crothar's  arm  has  failed.  O  could  I  lift  the 
fword,  as  on  the  day  that  Fingal  fought  at  Stru- 
iha  !  He  was  the  lirii  of  men  !  but  Crothar  had 
alio  his  fame.  The  king  of  Morven  pralfed 
me  ;  he  placed  on  my  arjn  the  bolfy  Ihleld  of 
Calthar,  whom  the  king  had  flain  In  his  wars. 
DoH  thou  not  behold   it  on  the  wall,  for  Cro- 

•  In/.'/ui/,  one  of  the  ancient  names  of  Ireland. 
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thar's  eyes  have  failed  ?  Is  thy  flrength,  like  thy 
fatlicrs,  Olfian  ?  let  the  aged  feel  thine  arm  !" 

I  GAVE  my  arm  to  the  king  ;  he  felt  it  with 
his  aged  hands.  The  figh  role  in  his  breaft, 
and  his  tears  came  down.  "  Thou  art  ftrong^ 
my  fon,  he  faid,  but  not  like  the  king  of  Mor- 
ven  I  But  who  is  like  the  hero  among  the  mighty 
in  war  !  Let  the  feaft  of  my  hall  be  fpread  j  and 
let  jiiy  bards  exalt  the  fong.  Great  is  he  that  is 
within  my  walls,  ye  fons  of  etchoing  Cromal" 
The  feaft  is  fpread.  The  harp  is  heard;  and 
joy  is  in  the  hall.  But  it  was  joy  covering  a 
figh,  that  darkly  dwelt  In  every  breaft.  It  was 
like  the  foint  beam  of  the  moon  fpread  on  a 
cloud  in  heaven.  At  length  the  mufic  ceafed, 
and  the  aged  k,iog  ^^  Croma  fpoke  ;  he  fpoke 
without  a  tear,  but  forrow  fwclled  in  the  midft 
of  his  voice. 

"  Son  of  FIngal  !  bchold'^ft  thou  not  llie 
darknefs  of  Crothar's  joy  ?  My  foul  was  not 
fad  at  the  feaft,  when  my  people  lived  before 
me.  I  rejoiced  in  th-e  prcfence  of  ftrangers, 
when  my  fon  ftione  in  the  hall.  But,  Oftian,  he 
Is  a  beam  that  is  departed.  He  left  no  ftrcak  of 
light  beliind.  He  is  fallen,  fon  of  FIngal,  in 
the  wars  of  his  father.  Rothmar  the  chief  of 
grafty  Tromlo  heard  liiat  ihefe  eyes  had  failed  > 
he  heard  that  my  arms  were  fixed  in  the  hall, 

and 
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and   the  pride  of  liis  foul  arofe  !    He  came  to- 
wards Croma  ;    my  people  fell  before  him.     I 
took  my  arms  in  my   wrath,    but  what  could 
fightlcfs  Crothar  do  ?    My  fteps   were  unequal  j 
my  grief  was  great.     I  wiilied  for  the  days  that 
were  paft.     Days !    wherein  I  fought ;    and  won 
in  the  field  of  blood.     My  fon  returned  from 
the  chace  ;  the  fair-haired  Fovar-gormo  *.     He 
had  not  lifted  his  fword  in  battle,  for  his  arm 
was  young.      But   the  foul  of  the   youth   was 
great ;  the  fire  of  valour  burnt  in  his  eyes.     He 
faw  the  difordered  fieps   of  his   father,  and  his 
figh  arofe.     "  King  of  Croma,"  he  faid,  "  is  it 
becaufe  thou  haft  no   fon  ;    is  it   for  the  weak- 
nefs    of    Fovar-gormo's     arm    that    thy    fighs 
arife  ?  1  begin,  my  father,  to  feel  my  ftrength  5 
I     have     drawn     the     fword     of    my    youth; 
and  I   have  bent  the  bow.     Let   me  meet  this 
Rothmar,  with  the  fons  of  Croma  :  let  me  meet 
lilm,  O   my  father  ;    I   feel  my  burning  foul!" 
And   thou  fhalt  meet   him,  I   faid,  fon   of  tlie 
fightlcfs  Crothar  !    But  let  others  advance  before 
thee,  that  I   may  hear  the  tread  of  thy  feet  at 
thy  return  -,    for  my  eyes  behold  thee  not,  fair- 
haired  Fovar-gormo  !    He  went,    he   met   the 
foe ;    he   fell.      Ro.hmar  advances   to   Croma. 
He  vv^ho   flew    my   fon  is   near,    with  all   his 
pointed  fpears." 

•  Faobhar-gorm,  the  blue  p  Int  cfJiitU 

K  2  This 
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This  is  no  time  to  fill  the  iliell,  I  replied,  and 
took  my  fpear  !  My  people  faw  the  fire  of  my 
eyes  ;  they  all  arole  around.  Through  night 
we  firode  along  tlie  heath.  Grey  morning  rofe 
in  tlie  eaft.  A  green  narrow  vale  appeared  be- 
fore us  J  nor  wanting  was  its  winding  fiream. 
The  dark  hofl:  of  Rothmar  are  on  its  banks, 
with  all  their  glittering  arms.  We  fought  along 
tlie  vale.  They  fled.  Rothmar  funk  beneath 
my  fvvord  \  Day  had  not  defcended  in  the  weft, 
when  I  brought  his  arms  to  Crothar.  The  aged 
hero  felt  tliem  with  liis  hands  j  and  joy  brightened 
over  all  his  thoughts. 

The  people  gather  to  the  hall.  The  lliells  of 
the  feafl  are  heard.  Ten  harps  are  ftrung  ;  five 
bards  advance,  and  fmg,   by  turns  *,   the  praife 

of 


'*  Tbofc  extempore  compofitions  were  in  great  repate  among 
Hicceeding  bards.  The  pieces  extant  of  that  kind  fhevv  more 
of  the  good  ear,  than  of  the  poetical  genius  of  their  authors. 
The  tranflator  has  only  nset  with  one  poem  of  this  fort,  which 
he  thinks  worthy  of  being  preferred.  Jt  is  a  thoufand  years 
later  than  Oilian,  but  the  authors  feem  to  have  obferved  his 
manner,  and  adopted  fome  of  his  expreffions,  7'he  ftory  of  it 
is  tliis.  Five  bards,  pafling  the  night  in  the  houfe  of  a  chiefm 
1*110  was  a  poet  himfelf,  went  feverally  to  make  their  cbferva- 
tions  on,  and  returned  with  an  extempore  defeription  of, 
night.  The  night  happened  to  be  one  in  Oilober,  as  appears 
from  the  poem,  and  in  the  north  of  Scotland,  it  has  all  that 
variety  which  the  bards  afcribe  to  it,  in  their  defcriptions. 

FiRSf 
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of  Offian  J  they  poured  forth  their  burning  fouls, 
and  the  firing  anfwercd  to  their  voice.  The  joy 
of  Croma  was  great :    for  peace  returned  to  the 

land. 


First  Bard. 

"^  IGHT  is  dull  and  dark.  The  clouds  reft  on  the  hills. 
-*-^  No  ftar  with  green  trembling  beam;  no  moon  looks 
from  the  flcy.  I  hear  the  blall  in  the  wood  ;  but  I  hear  it  dif- 
lant  far.  The  ftream  of  the  valley  murmurs  j  but  its  murmur 
is  fullen  and  iad.  From  the  tree  at  the  grave  of  the  dead  the 
long-howling  owl  is  heard.  J  fee  a  dim  form  on  the  plain!  It 
is  a  gholl !  it  fades,  it  flies.  Some  funeral  fhall  pafs  this  vvay  : 
the  meteor  marks  the  path. 

The  diftant  dog  is  howling  from  the  hut  of  the  hill.  The 
Hag  lies  on  the  mountain  mofs :  the  hind  is  at  his  fide.  She 
Jiears  the  wind  in  his  branchy  horns.     She  ftarts,  but  lies  again. 

The  roe  is  in  the  cleft  of  the  rock  ;  the  heath-cock's  head 
is  beneath  his  wing.  No  bead,  no  bird  is  abroad,  but  the 
owl  and  the  howling  fox.  She  on  a  leaflefs  tree:  he  in  a 
cloud  on  the  hill. 

Dark,  panting,  trembling,  fad  the  traveller  has  loflhis  way. 
Through  fhrubs,  through  thorns,  he  goes,  along  the  gurgling 
rill.  lie  fears  the  rock  and  the  fen.  He  fears  the  gholl  of 
night.  The  old  tree  groans  to  the  blaft;  the  falling  branch 
refounds.  The  wind  drii^es  the  withered  burs,  clung  toge- 
ther, along  the  grafs.  It  is  the  light  tread  of  ^  ghoft  I  lie 
trembles  amidft  the  night. 

Dark,  dufl^y,  howling  is  night,  cloudy,  windy,  .ind  full 
of  ghofts !  The  dead  are  abroad  !  my  friends,  receive  me  froiii 
the  night. 

Second  Bard, 

The  wind  is  up.     The  fliower  defcends.     The  fpirit  of  the 

mountain  ITirieks.     V.'oods  fall   from  high.     Windows  flap. 

The  growing  river  roars.     The  traveller  attempts  :hc  ford. 

K  3  -Ihe 
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land.  The  night  came  on  with  filenccj  the 
morning  returned  with  joy.  No  foe  came  in 
darknefs,  with  his  glittering  fpear.  The  joy  of 
Croma  was  great  j  for  the  gloomy  Rothmar  had 
fallen! 

I  RAISED 

Kark  that  fhriek!  he  dies :  The  ftorm  drives  the  horfe  from 
the  hill,  the  goat,  the  lowing  cow.  They  tremble  as  drives  the 
fhower,  befide  the  mouldering  bank. 

The  hunter  ftarts  from  fleep,  in  his  lonely  hut ;  he  wakes 
the  fire  decayed.  His  wet  dogs  fmoke  around  him.  He  fills 
the  chinks  with  heath.  Loud  roar  two  mountain  llreams  which 
meet  befide  his  booth. 

Sad  on  the  fide  of  a  hill  the  wandering  fhepherd  fits.  The 
tree  refounds  above  him.  The  ilream  roars  down  the  rock, 
Ke  wairs  for  the  rifing  raoon  to  guide  him  to  his  home. 

Ghcits  ride  on  the  florm  to-nig'at.  Sweet  is  their  voice  be- 
tween the  fqualls  of  wind.     Their  fongs  are  of  other  worlds. 

The  rain  is  paft.  The  dry  wind  blows.  Streams  roar,  and 
windows  flap.  Cold  drops  fall  from  the  roof.  I  fee  the  ftarry 
flcy.  But  the  Ihower  gathers  again.  The  weft  is  gloomy  and 
dark.  Night  is  ftormy  and  difmal ;  receive  me,  my  friends, 
from  night. 

TriiRD  Bard. 

The  wind  ftill  founds  between  the  hills :  and  whiftles 
through  the  grafs  of  the  rock.  The  firs  fall  from  their  place. 
7  he  turfy  hut  is  torn.  The  clouds,  divided,  fly  over  the  flcy, 
and  (hew  the  burning  ftars.  The  meteor,  token  of  death ! 
^ies  fparkling  through  the  gloom.  It  refts  on  the  hill.  I  fee 
the  withered  fern,  the  dark-browed  rock,  the  fallen  oak. 
■^Vho  is  that  in  his  (hrowd  beneath  the  tree,   by  the  ftream  ? 

The  waves  dark-tumble  on  the  lake,  and  lalli  its  rocky 
fides.  The  boat  is  brjmfull  in  the  cove ;  the  oars  on  the  rock- 
ing tide.  A  maid  fits  fad  befide  the  rock,  and  eyes  the  rolling 
f.fcam.    Ker  loyer  pronyfed  to  ccmc.    She  faw  his  boat,  when 

yc5 
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I  RAISED  my  voice  for  Fovar-gormo,  when 
they  laid  the  chief  in  eartli.  The  aged  Crothar 
was   there,  but  his  fjgh   was   not   heard.      He 

fcarched 


yet  it  was  light,  on  the  lake.     Is  this  his  broken  boat  on  the 
ihore  ?  Are  thcfe  his  groans  on  the  wind? 

Hark!  the  hail  rattles  around.  1  he  flaky  fnow  defcends. 
The  tops  of  the  hills  are  white.  The  rtormy  winds  abate.  Va- 
rious is  the  night  and  fold;  receive  me,  my  friends,  froni 
nig.ht. 

Fourth  Bard. 

Night  is  calm  and  fair;  blue,  ftarry,  fettled  is  night.  The 
winds,  with  the  clouds,  are  gone.  They  fink  behind  the  hill. 
The  ;iioon  is  upon  the  rrjountain.  Trees  glifter :  ftreams  fliine 
on  the  rock.  Bright  rolls  the  fettled  lake  ;  bright  the  flream 
of  the  vale. 

I  (ee  the  trees  overturned  ;  the  fhocks  of  corn  on  the  plain. 
TL;  wakeful  hind  rebuilds  the  fhocks,  and  whillles  on  the  dif- 
tant  ficlJ. 

Calm,  fettled,  fair  is  night!  Who  comes  from  the  place  of 
the  dead  }  That  form  with  the  robe  of  fnow  ;  white  arms  and 
dark-biown  hair  !  It  is  the  daughter  of  the  chief  of  the  people: 
file  that  lately  fell  I  Come,  let  us  view  thee,  O  maid  !  thou 
that  haft  been  the  delight  of  heroes!  The  blall  drives  the 
phantom  away;    white,  without  form,  it  afcends  the  hill. 

i  he  breezes  drive  the  blue  mift,  flowly  over  the  narrow 
vale.  It  rifes  on  the  hill,  and  joins  its  head  to  heaven.  Night 
is  fettled,  calm,  blue,  ftarry,  bright  with  the  moon.  ReceivQ 
jne  not,  my  friends,  for  lovely  is  the  night. 

Fl-TII     pAKD. 

Night  is  calm,  bat  dreary.  The  moon  is  in  a  cloud  in  ths 
wc/l.  Slow  moves  that  pale  beam  along  the  (haded  hill.  The 
dJLlant  wave  it  heard.  The  torrent  murmurs  on  the  rock. 
■J  He  gock  is  heard  from  the  booth.     More  than  half  the  night 
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fearched  for  the  wouncl  of  his  fon,  and  found  it 
in  his  breaft.     Joy  rofe  in  the  face  of  the  aged. 

is  paR.  The  houfe-wife,  groping  in  the  gloom,  rekindles  the 
fettled  fire.  The  hunter  thinks  that  day  approaches,  and  calls 
his  bounding  dogs.  He  afcends  the  hill  and  whilHes  on  his  way. 
A  blaft  removes  the  cloud.  He  fees  the  Harry  plough  of  the 
north.  Much  of  the  night  is  to  pafs.  He  nods  by  the  mofTy 
rock. 

Hark !  the  whirlwind  is  in  the  wood  !  A  low  murmur  in  the 
vale!   It  is  the  mighty  army  of  the  dead  rctjrning  from  the  air. 

The  moon  refls  behind  the  hill.  The  beam  is  ftill  on  that 
lofty  rock.  Long  are  the  ftiadows  of  the  trees.  Now  it  is 
dark  over  all.  Night  is  dreary,  filent,  and  dark;  receive  me, 
my  friends,  from  night. 

The  Chief. 

Let  clouds  reft  on  the  hills:  fpirits  fly  and  travellers  fear. 
Let  the  winds  of  the  woods  arife,  the  founding  llorms  defcend. 
Roar  llreams  and  windows  flap,  and  green  winged  meteors  fly  ; 
rife  the  pale  moon  from  behind  her  hills,  or  inclofe  her  head 
in  clouds ;  night  is  alike  to  me,  blue,  ftormy,  or  gloomy  the 
iky.  Night  flies  before  the  beam,  when  it  is  poured  on  the 
hill.  The  young  day  returns  from  his  clouds,  but  we  return 
no  more. 

Where  are  our  chiefs  of  old.''  Where  our  kings  of  mighty 
name?  The  fields  of  their  battles  are  filent.  Scarce  their  mofly 
tombs  remain.  We  Ihall  alio  be  forgot.  This  lofty  houfe 
ftall  fall.  Our  fons  lliall  not  behold  the  ruins  in  grafs.  They 
fliall  afk  of  the  aged,  "  Where  flood  the  walls  of  our  fathers  ?'' 

Raife  the  fong,  and  ftrike  the  harp  ;  fend  round  the  fliells 
of  joy.  Sufpend  a  hundred  tapers  on  high.  Youths  and  maids 
begin  the  dance.  I  et  fome  gray  bard  be  near  me  to  tell  the 
deeds  of  other  times  ;  of  kings  renowned  in  our  land,  of  chiefs 
we  behold  no  more.  Thus  let  the  night  pafs  until  morning 
fhall  appear  in  our  halls.  Then  let  the  bow  be  at  hand,  the 
dogs,  the  youths  of  the  chace.  We  fliall  afcead  the  hill  with 
day  ;  and  awake  the  deer. 
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He  came  and  fpoke  to  Offian.  "  King  of 
fpears  !"  he  fald,  '*  my  (on  has  not  fallen  with- 
oi:t  his  fame.  The  young  warrior  did  not  fly  ; 
but  met  death,  as  he  went  forward  in  his  ftrength. 
Happy  are  they  who  die  in  youth,  when  their 
renown  is  heard!  The  feeble  will  not  behold 
them  in  the  liall ;  or  fmile  at  their  trembling 
}iands.  Their  memory  fhall  be  honoured  in 
fong ;  the  young  tear  of  the  virgin  will  fall. 
But  the  aged  wither  away,  by  degrees,  the  fame 
.  of  their  youth,  while  yet  they  live  is  all  forgot. 
They  fall  in  fecret.  The  figh  of  their  fon  is  not 
heard.  Joy  is  around  their  tomb ;  the  ftone  of 
their  fame  is  placed  without  a  tear.  Happy  are 
they  who  die  in  vouth,  when  their  renown  Is 
around  them. 
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A  p.  G  U  M  E  N  T. 

This  piece,  as  many  more  of  Offian's  compofitlons,  is  addreflcd 
to  one  of  the  firft  Chriftian  miffionaries.  The  flory  of  the 
poem  is  handed  down,  by  tradition,  thus.  In  the  country 
of  the  Britons  between  the  walls,  two  chiefs  lived  in  the 
days  of  Fingal,  Dunthalmo,  lord  of  Teutha,  fuppofed  to 
be  the  Tweed;  and  Rathmor,  who  dwelt  at  Clutha,  well 
known  to  be  the  river  Clyde.  Rath  more  was  not  more  re- 
nowned for  his  generofity  and  hofpitality,  than  Dunthal- 
mo was  infamous  for  his  cruelty  and  ambition.  Dunthalmo, 
through  envy,  or  on  account  of  fome  private  feuds,  which 
fabfifled  between  the  families,  murdered  Cathmore  at  a 
feaii ;  but  being  afterwards  touched  with  remorfe,  he  edu- 
cated the  two  fons  of  Rath.Tiore,  Calthon  and  Colmar,  in 
his  own  houfe.  They  growing  up  to  man's  eftate,  dropped 
fome  hints  that  they  intended  to  revenge  the  death  of  their 
father,  upon  which  Dunthilmo  (hut  them  up  in  two  caves 
on  the  banks  of  Teutha,  intending  to  take  them  off  pri- 
vately. Colmal,  the  daughter  of  Dunthalmo,  who  was 
fecretly  in  love  with  Calthon,  helped  him  to  make  hisefcape 
from  prifon,  and  fled  with  him  to  Fingal,  difguifed  in  the 
habit  of  a  young  warrior,  and  implored  his  aid  againft  Dun- 
thalmo. Fingal  fent  Ofiian  with  three  hundred  men,  to 
Colmar's  relief.  Dunthalmo  having  previoufly  murdered 
Colmar,  came  to  a  battle  with  Oflian  ;  but  he  was  killed  by 
that  hero,  and  his  army  totally  defeated. 

Calthon  married  Colmal,   his  ^deliverer ;  and  Oflian  re- 
turned to  Morven. 


[  HI  ] 
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pLEASANT  is  tlie  voice  of  thy  fong, 
■■■  tliou  lonely  dweller  of  the  rock.  It  comes 
on  the  found  of  tlie  ftream,  along  the  narrow 
vale.  My  foul  awakes,  O  ftranger !  in  the 
midll:  of  my  hall.  I  ftretch  my  hand  to  the 
ipear,  as  in  the  days  of  other  years.  I  ftretch 
my  hand,  but  it  is  feeble  j  and  the  ligh  of  my 
bofom  grows.  Wilt  thou  not  llften,  fon  of  the 
rock,  to  the  fong  of  Oilian  ?  My  foul  is  full  of 
other  times  ;  the  joy  of  my  youth  returns.  Thus 
the  fun  appears  in  the  weft,  after  the  fteps  of 
his  brightnefs  have  moved  behind  a  ftorm  ;  the 
green  hills  lift  their  dewy  heads  rf'the  blue  ftreams 
rejoice  in  the  vale.  The  aged  hero  comes  forth 
on  his  ftafFi  his  grey  hair  glitters  in  the  beam. 
Doft  thou  not  behold,  fon  of  the  rock,  a  ftiicld 
in  Offian's  hall  ?  It  is  marked  wi$h  the  ftrokes  of 
battle  i  and  the  brightnefs  of  its  boHes  has  failed. 
7  That 
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That  lliield  the  great  Dunthalmo  bore,  the  chief 
of  ftreamy  Teutha.  Dunthahno  bore  it  in  battle, 
before  he  fell  by  Oflian's  fpear.  Liften,  fon  of 
the  rock,  to  the  tale  of  otlier  years  ! 

Ra  TH  MOR  was  a  chief  of  Clutha.  The  feeble 
dwelt  in  his  hall.  The  gates  of  Rathmor  were 
never  fhut;  his  feaft  was  always  fpread.  The 
fons  of  the  ftranger  came.  They  bleiled  the 
generous  chief  of  Clutha.  Bards  raifed  thefong, 
and  touched  the  harp  :  joy  brightened  on  the 
face  of  the  fad  !  Dunthalmo  came,  in  his  pride, 
and  rulhed  into  the  combat  of  Rathmor.  The 
chief  of  Clutha  overcame  :  the  rage  of  Dun- 
thalmo rofe.  He  came,  by  night,  wltli  his  war- 
riors J  the  mighty  Rathmor  fell.  He  fell  in  his 
halls,  where  his  feaft  was  often  fpread  for 
ftrangers. 

CoLMAR  and  Calthon  were  young,  the  Tons 
of  car-borne  Rathmor.  They  came,  in  the  joy 
of  youth,  into  their  father's  hall.  Tliey  behold 
him  in  his  blood  ;  tlicir  burfting  tears  dcfccnd. 
llie  foul  of  Dunthalmo  melted,  when  he  law 
the  children  of  youth.  He  brought  thein  to 
Altcutha's  *  walls  ;  they  grew  in  the  houfc    of 

*  Al-teutha,  or  rather  Balteutha,  the  town  of  TzvceJ,  the 
name  of  Dunthalmo's  feat.  It  is  obfervable  that  all  the  names 
in  this  poem,  are  derived  from  the  Galic  language  ;  wliic  •.  is 
a  proof  that  it  was  once  the  univerfal  language  of  the  whole 
iilaad. 

their 
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ihclr  foe.  They  bent  the  bow  In  lils  prcfencc; 
and  came  forth  to  his  wars.  They  faw  the  fallen 
walls  of  their  fathers  ;  they  faw  the  green  thorn 
in  the  hall.  Their  tears  rulhed  forth  In  fecret. 
At  times,  their  faces  were  fad.  Dunthalmo  be- 
held their  grief:  his  darkening  foul  defigned 
their  death.  He  clofed  them  In  two  caves,  on 
the  ecchoing  banks  of  Teutha.  The  fun  did 
not  come  there  with  his  beams ;  nor  the  moon 
of  heaven  by  night.  The  fons  of  Rathmor 
remained  In  darknefs,  and  forefaw  their  death. 

The  daughter  of  Dunthalmo  wept  in  filence, 
the  fair-haired,  blue-eyed  Colmal  *.  Her  eye 
had  rolled  in  fecret  on  Cakhon  j  his  lovelinefs 
fwelled  in  her  foul.  She  trembled  for  her  v.'ar- 
rlor ;  but  what  could  Colmal  do  ?  Her  arm 
could  not  lift  the  fpear;  nor  was  the  fword 
formed  for  her  fide.  Her  white  breaft  never  rofe 
beneath  a  mall.  Neither  was  her  eye  the  terror 
of  heroes.  What  canft  thou  do,  O  Colmal  !  for 
the  falling  chief  ?  Her  ftcps  arc  unequal  3.  her 
hair  is  loofe  :  her  eye  looks  wildly  through  her 
tears.     She  came,  by  night,  to  the  hall  f.     She 

armed 

*  Caol-mhal,  a  ^oman  it:Jth  ftnall  eye-brews;  fmall  eye- 
brows were  a  diftinguilhing  part  of  beauty  in  Ofiian's  time: 
and  he  feldom  fails  to  give  them  to  the  fine  women  of  his 
poems. 

t  That  is,  the  hall  where  the  arms  taken  from  enemies  were 
hung  up  as  trophies.     Oflian  is  very  careful  to  make  his  ftories 

probable ; 
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atmed  her  lovely  form  in  fieel ;  the  ftccl  of  a 
young  warrior,  who  fell  in  the  firft  of  his  battles. 
She  came  to  the  cave  of  Cahhoii,  and  loofed  the 
thong  from  his  hands. 

*'  ARisEjfonofRathmor/'Hicfald,  "arllc%the 
night  is  dark  !  Let  us  fly  to  tlic  king  of  Sehna  -f-, 
chief  of  fallen  Clutha  !  I  am  the  fon  of  Lamgal, 
who  dwelt  in  thy  father's  hall.  I  heard  of  thy 
dark  dwelling  in  the  cave,  and  my  foul  arofc. 
.A rife,  fon  of  Rathmor,  arife,  the  night  is  dark  !" 
"  Blcil:  voice  !"  replied  the  chief,  '*  comeft 
thou  from  the  clouds  to  Caklion?  The  ghofts  of 
liis  fathers  Iiave  often  defcendcd  in  his  dreams, 
fnice  the  fun  has  retired  from  his  eyes,  and  dark- 
ncfs  has  dwelt  around  him.  Or  art  thou  the  fon 
of  Lamgal,  the  chief  I  often  faw  in  Clutha  ? 
But  iLall  I  fly  to  FIngal,  and  Colmar  my  brother 
lov/  ?  Will  I  lly  to  Morvcn,  and  the  hero  clofcd 
in  niglit  ?  No;  give  mc  that  fpcar,  fon  of  Lam- 
gal, Calthon  will  defend  his  brother  !" 

"  A  THOUSAND  v/arriors,"  replied  tlic  maid, 
"  f^retch  their  fpcars  round  cav-borne  Colmar. 
What  can  Calthon  do  againft  a  hoil:  io  great  ? 
Let  us  fly  to  the  king  oi  Morven,  he  will  come 

probable;   for  he  makes  Colmnl  put  on  the  arms  ot   a  youth 
killed  in  his  firft  battle,  as  more  proper  for  a  young;  woman, 
who  cannot  be  fuppoied  fcrong  enough  to  carry  the  armour  of 
a  full-grown  warrior. 
■\  Fingal. 

with 
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with  war.  His  arm  is  ftretclied  forth  to  the 
unhappy  ;  the  lightning  of  his  fword  is  round 
the  weak.  Arife,  thou  fon  of  Rathmor ;  the 
Ihadows  will  fly  away.  Arife,  or  thy  fteps  may 
be  feen,  and  thou  muft  fall  in  youth  !" 

The  fighing  hero  rofe  j  his  tears  defcend  for 
car-borne  Colmar.  He  came  with  the  maid  to 
Selma's  hall  5  but  he  knew  not  that  it  was  Col- 
mal.  The  helmet  cover'd  her  lovely  face.  Her 
bofom  heaved  beneath  the  fleel.  Fingal  returned 
from  the  chace,  and  found  the  lovely  ftrangers. 
They  were  like  two  beams  of  light,  in  the  midft 
of  the  hall  of  Ihells.  The  king  heard  the  tale  of 
grief;  and  turned  his  eyes  around.  A  thoufand 
heroes  half-rofe  before  him  j  claiming  the  war 
of  Teutha.  I  came  with  my  fpear  from  the  hill ; 
the  joy  of  battle  rofe  in  my  breaft  :  for  the  king 
fpoke  to  Oflian  In  the  midft  of  a  thoufand 
chiefs. 

"  Son  of  my  ftrength,"  began  the  king, 
"  take  tliou  the  Ipear  of  Fingal.  Go  to  Teutha's 
ruihing  ftrcam,  and  fave  the  car-borne  Colmar. 
Let  thy  fame  return  before  thee  like  a  pleafant 
gale ;  that  my  foul  may  rejoice  over  my  fon, 
who  renews  the  renown  of  our  fathers.  Offian  ! 
be  thou  a  ftorm  In  war  j  but  mild  when  the  foe 
is  low  !  It  was  thus  my  fame  arofe,  O  my  fon  j 
be  thou  like  Selma's  chief.     When  the  haughty 

Vol.  I.  L  come 
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come  to  my  lialls,  my  eyes  behold  them  not. 
But  my  arm  Is  ftretched  forth  to  the  unhappy. 
My  fvvord  defends  the  weak." 

I  REJOICED  in  the  words  of  the  khig.  I  took 
ray  ratthng  arms.  DIaran  -^  rofe  at  my  fide,  and 
Dargo  -f  king  of  fpears.    Three  hundred  youths 

followed 

*  Diaran,  father  of  that  Connal  who  was  unfortunately  killed 
by  Crimora,    his  mifirefs. 

f  Dargo,  the  fon  of  Collath,  is  celebrated  in  other  poems 
by  Offian.  He  is  faid  to  have  been  killed  by  a  boar  at  a  hunt- 
ing party.  The  lamentation  of  his  mifcrefs,  or  wife,  Min- 
gala,  over  his  body,  is  extant ;  but  whether  it  is  of  Offian's 
compofition,  I  cannot  determine.  It  is  generally  afcrlbed  to 
him,  and  has  much  of  his  manner  ;  but  fome  traditions  men- 
tion k  as  an  imitation  by  fome  later  bard.  As  it  has  fome 
poetical  merit,   I  have  fubjoined  it. 

*■  I  ^H  E  fpoufe  of  Dargo  comes  in  tears  :  for  Dargo  was  no 
more  !  The  heroes  figh  over  Lartho's  chief:  and  what 
fhall  fad  Mingala  do  ?  The  dark  foul  vanilbed  like  morning 
mift,  before  the  king  of  fpears:  but  the  generous  glowed  in 
his  prefence  like  the  morning  liar. 

Who  was  the  faireft  and  molt  lovely  ?  Who  but  Collath's 
ftately  fon  ?  Who  fat  in  the  midll  of  the  wife,  but  Dargo  of 
the  mighty  deeds  ? 

Thy  hand  touched  the  trembling  harp  :  Thy  voice  was 
foft  as  fummer-winds.  Ah  me  !  what  fhall  the  bcroes  fay  ? 
for  Dargo  fell  before  a  boar.  Pale  is  the  lovely  cheek  ;  the 
look  of  which  was  firm  in  danger !  Why  hall  thou  failed  on 
our  hills,  thou  fairer  than  the  beams  of  the  fun  r 

The  daughter  of  Adonfion  was  lovely  In  the  eyes  of  the  vali- 
ant ;  (he  was  lovely  in  their  eyes,  but  Ihc  chofe  to  be  the  fpoufe 
ef  Dargo. 

Kut  thou  art  alone,    Mingala!   the  night  is  coming  witlx 

its  clouds ;  where  is  the  bed  of  thy  repofe  ?  Where  but  in  the 

tomb  of  D^Tgo  ? 

:  -       Why 
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followed  our  fteps :  tlie  lovely  ftrangers  were  at 
my  fide.  Dunthalmo  heard  the  found  of  our 
approach.  He  gathered  the  ftrength  of  Teutha. 
He  ftood  on  a  hill  with  his  hoft.  They  were 
like  rocks  broken  with  thunder,  when  their  bent 
trees  are  finged  and  bare,  and  the  ftreams  of  their 
clunks  have  failed.  The  ftream  of  Teutha  rolled, 
in  its  pride,  before  the  gloomy  foe.  1  fent  a 
bard  to  Dunthalmo,  to  offer  the  combat  on  the 
plain  ;  but  he  fmiled  in  the  darknefs  of  his  pride. 
His  unfettled  hoft  moved  on  the  hill  j  like  the 
mountain-cloud,  when  the  blaft  has  entered  its 
womb,  and  fcatters  the  curling  gloom  on  every 
fide. 

They  brought  Colmar  to  Teutha's  bank, 
bound  with  a  thoufand  thongs.  The  chief  is 
fad,  but  ftately*  His  eye  is  on  his  friends  ;  for 
we  ftood,  in  our  arms,  v^hilft  Teutha's  waters 
rolled  between.  Dunthalmo  came  with  his  fpear, 
and  pierced  the  hero's  fide  :  he  rolled  on  the 
bank  in  his  blood.  We  heard  his  broken  fighs. 
Calthon  rufiied  into  the  ftrcam  :  I  bounded  for-  . 
ward  on  my  fpear.    Teutha's  race  fell  before  us. 

Why  doft  thou  lift  the  Hone,  O  bard!  why  doH  thou  Ihut 
the  narrow  houfe  ?  Mingala's  eyes  are  heavy,  bard  !  She  muft 
Heep  with  Dargo. 

Lad  night  I  heard  the  fong  of  joy  in  Lartho's  lofty  hall.  But 
filencc  dwells  around  my  bed.     Mingala  refts  with  Dargo. 

L  2  Night 
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Night  came  rolling  down.  Dunthalmo  refted 
on  a  rock,  amidft  an  aged  wood.  The  rage  of 
his  bofoni  burned  againft  the  car-borne  Calthon. 
But  Calthon  flood  in  his  grief;  he  mourned  the 
fallen  Colmar;  Colmar  llain  in  youth,  before  his 
fame  arofe ! 

I  BADE  the  fong  of  woe  to  rife,  to  footh  the 
mournful  chief  j  but  he  flood  beneath  a  tree, 
and  often  threw  his  fpear  on  earth.  The  humid 
eye  of  Colmal  rolled  near  in  a  fecret  tear :  fhe 
forefaw  the  fall  of  Dunthalmo,  or  of  Clutha's 
warlike  chief.  Now  half  the  night  liad  paffcd 
away.  Silence  and  darknefs  were  on  the  field. 
Sleep  refled  on  the  eyes  of  the  heroes :  Calthon's 
fettling  foul  was  flill.  His  eyes  were  half-clofed  ; 
but  the  murmur  of  Teutha  had  not  yet  failed  in 
his  ear.  Pale,  and  llicwing  his  wounds,  the 
ghoft  of  Colmar  came :  he  bent  his  head  over 
the  hero,    and  ralfed  his  feeble  voice  ! 

*'  Sleeps  the  fon  of  Rathmor  inhis  night,  and 
his  brother  low  ?  Did  we  not  rife  to  the  chace  to- 
gether ?  PLuTued  we  not  the  dark-brown  hinds? 
Colmar  was  not  forgot  till  he  fell  :  till  death  had 
blafted  his  youth.  I  lie  pale  beneath  the  rock 
of  l.ona.  O  let  Calthon  rife !  the  morning 
comes  with  its  beams;  Dunthalmo  will  dilho- 
nour  the  fallen."  He  palTrd  away  in  his  blaft. 
'I'he  rifing  Calthon  faw  the  flcps  oi  his  departure. 

He 
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Ke  rufhcd  In  the  found  of  his  ftccl.  Unhappy 
Cohnal  rofe.  She  followed  her  hero  through 
night,  and  dragged  her  fpear  behind.  But  wlien 
Calthon  came  to  Lona's  rock,  he  found  his  fal- 
len brother.  The  rage  of  his  bofom  rofe ;  he 
rulhcd  among  the  foe.  I'he  groans  of  death 
afcend.  They  clofe  around  the  chief.  He  is 
bound  in  the  midft,  and  brought  to  gloomy 
Dunthalmo.  The  fhout  of  joy  arofe  ;  and  the 
hills  of  night  replied. 

I  STARTED  at  the  found:  and  took  my  fa- 
ther's fpear.  Diaran  rofe  at  my  fide  ;  and  the 
youthful  ftrcngrh  of  Dargo.  We  milled  the  chief 
of  Clutha,  and  our  fouls  were  fad.  I  dreaded 
the  departure  of  my  fanie.  The  pride  of  my 
valour  rofe  !  '*  Sons  of  Morven,"  I  fald,  '*  It 
is  not  thus  our  fathers  fought.  I'hey  refted  not 
on  the  field  of  f^rangcrs,  when  the  foe  was  not 
fallen  before  them.  Tlieir  Ih'ength  was  like  the 
eagles  of  heaven ;  their  renown  is  in  the  fong. 
But  our  people  fall  by  degrees.  Our  fame  be- 
gins to  depart.  What  Iball  the  king  of  Morven 
fay,  if  Oflian  conquers  not  at  Teutha  ?  Rife  in 
your  fteel,  ye  warriors;  follow  the  found  of 
Offian's  courfe.  He  will  not  return,  but  re- 
nowned, to  the  ecchoing  walls  of  Selma." 

MoR  N I N  G  rofe  on  the  blue  waters  of  Teutha. 

Colmal  flood  before  me  in  tears*     She  told  of 

L  3  the 
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the  chief  of  Clutha  :  thrice  the  fpear  fell  from 
her  hand.  My  wrath  turned  againft  the  ftran- 
ger  ;  for  my  foul  trembled  for  Calthon.  "  Son 
of  the  feeble  hand,"  I  laid,  "  do  Teutha's  war- 
riors fight  with  tears  ?  The  battle  is  not  won 
with  grief  J  nor  dwells  the  figh  in  the  foul  of 
war.  Go  to  the  deer  of  Carmun,  to  the  lowing 
herds  of  Teutha.  But  leave  thefe  arms,  thou  fon 
of  fear.     A  warrior  may  lift  them  in  fight." 

I  TORE  the  mail  from  her  Ihoulders.  Her 
fnowy  breaft  appeared.  She  bent  her  blufh- 
ing  face  to  the  ground.  I  looked  in  filence  to 
the  chiefs.  The  fpear  fell  from  my  hand  ;  the 
figh  of  my  bofom  rofe  !  But  when  I  heard  the 
name  of  the  maid,  my  crowding  tears  rufhed 
down.  I  blefled  the  lovely  beam  of  youth,  and 
bade  the  battle  move  ! 

Why,  fon  of  the  rock,  fhould  Offian  tell 
how  Teutha's  warriors  died  ?  They  are  now  for- 
got in  their  land  ;  their  tombs  are  not  found  on 
the  heath.  Years  came  on  with  their  ftorms. 
The  green  mounds  are  mouldered  away.  Scarce 
is  the  grave  of  Dunthalnio  fccn,  or  the  place, 
where  he  fell  by  the  fpear  of  Olfian.  Some 
grey  warrio.r,  half  blind  with  age,  fitting  by 
night  at  the  flaming  oak  of  the  hall,  tells  now 
any  deeds  to  his  Tons,  and  the  fall  of  the  dark 
J)unthalmo.     The  faces  of  youth  bend  fidelong 

towards 
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towards  his  voice.  Surprize  and  joy  burn  in  their 
eyes  !  I  found  Calthon  bound  to  an  oak ;  my 
fword  cut  the  thongs  from  his  hands.  I  gave 
him  the  white-bofomed  Colmal.  They  dwelt  in 
the  halls  of  Teutha. 


L4 
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Caros  is  probably  the  noted  ufurper  Caraufius,  by  birth  a 
Menapian,  who  affumed  the  purple  in  the  year  284  :  and, 
feizing  on  Britain,  defeated  the  Emperor  Maximian  Her- 
culius  in  fcveral  naval  engagements,  which  gives  propr'icty 
to  his  being  called  in  this  poem  the  king  of  Jhips.  He  re- 
paired Agricola's  wall,  in  order  to  obftruft  the  incurfions 

,  of  the  Caledonians ;  and  when  he  was  employed  in  that 
work,  it  appears  he  was  attacked  by  a  party  under  the 
command  of  Ofcar  the  fon  of  OiTian.  This  battle  is  the 
foundation  of  the  prefent  poem,  which  is  addrefTed  to  Mai- 
vina  the  daughter  of  Tofcar. 


[     ^55    } 
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BRING,  daughter  of  Tofcar,  bring  the 
harp  !  the  light  of  the  fong  rifes  in  Offian's 
foul  !  It  is  like  the  field,  when  darknefs  covers 
the  hills  around,  and  the  Ihadow  grows  llowly 
on  the  plain  of  the  fun.  I  behold  my  fon,  O 
Malvina,  near  the  mofly  rock  of  Crona  *.  But 
it  is  the  mift  of  the  defart,  tinged  with  the  beam 
of  the  weR  !  Lovely  is  the  mift,  that  alTumes  the 
form  of  Ofcar !  turn  from  it,  ye  winds,  when 
ye  roar  on  the  fide  of  Ardven  ! 

Who  comes  towards  my  fon,  with  the  mur- 
mur of  a  fong  ?  His  ftatF  is  in  his  hand,  liis 
grey    hair    loofe    on     the   wind.       Surly    joy 

*  Crona  is  the  aagie  cf  a  fmall  ftream  which  runs  into  the 
Carron. 

lightens 
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lightens  his  face.  He  often  looks  back  to 
Caros.  It  is  Ryno  *  of  foiigs,  he  that  went  to 
view  the  foe.  "  What  does  Caros  king  of 
Ihiipsr"  faid  the  fon  of  the  now  mournful 
Oflian,  "  fpreads  he  the  wings  f  of  his  pride, 
bard  of  the  times  of  old  ?"  **  He  fpreads  them, 
Ofcar,"  replied  the  bard,  "  but  it  is  behind  his 
gathered  heap  j:.  He  looks  over  his  ftones  with 
fear.  He  beholds  thee  terrible,  as  the  ghoft  of 
night,  that  rolls  the  wave  to  his  lliips  !" 

*'  Go,  thou  firfl  of  my  bards,"  fays  Ofcar, 
**  take  the  fpear  of  Fingal.  Fix  a  flame  on  its 
point.  Shake  it  to  the  winds  of  heaven.  Bid 
him,  in  fongs,  to  advance,  and  leave  the  roll- 
ing of  his  wave.  Tell  to  Caros  that  I  long  for 
battle  i  that  my  bow  is  weary  of  the  chace  of 
Cona.  Tell  him  the  mighty  are  not  here  j  and 
that  n\y  arm  is  young." 

He  went  with  the  murmur  of  fongs.  Ofcar 
reared  his  voice  on  high.  It  reached  his  heroes 
on  Ardven,  like  the  noife  of  a  cave  ;  wlicn  tlie 
fea  of  Togorma  rolls  before  it  j  and  its  trees 
meet  the  roaring  winds.      I'hey  gather  round 

*  Ryno  is  often  mentioned  in  the  ancient  poetry.  He 
feems  to  have  been  a  Bard,  of  the  lirit  rank,  in  the  days  of 
Fingal. 

t  The  Roman  eagle. 

J  Agricola's  wall  which  Caraufius  repaired. 

my 
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my  Ton  like  the  ftreams  of  the  hill ;  wlicn,  after 
rain,  they  roll  in  the  pride  of  their  courfc. 
Ryno  came  to  the  mighty  Cares.  He  ftruck 
his  flaming  fpear.  Come  to  the  battle  of  Ofcar, 
O  thou  that  iittcft  on  the  rolling  of  waves.  Fin- 
gal  is  diftant  far;  he  hears  the  fongs  of  bards  in 
Morven  :  the  wind  of  his  hall  is  in  his  hair. 
His  terrible  fpear  is  at  his  fide ;  his  lliield  that 
is  like  the  darkened  moon  1  Come  to  the  battle 
of  Ofcar  ;  the  hero  is  alone  ! 

He  came  not  over  the  llreamy  Carun  *.  The 
bard  returned  with  his  fong.  Grey  night  grows 
dim  on  Crona.  The  feaft  of  lliclls  is  fpread.  A 
hundred  oaks  burn  to  the  wind  ;  faint  light 
gleams  over  the  heath.  The  ghofts  of  Ardveii 
pafs  through  the  beam,  and  Ihcw  their  dim  and 
diftant  forms.  Comala  f  is  half  unfeen  on  her 
meteor;  Hidallan  is  fullen  and  dim,  like  the 
darkened  moon  behind  the  mift  of  night. 

"  Why  art  thou  fad?"  faid  Ryno ;  for  he 
alone  beheld  the  chief.  *'  Why  art  thou  fad, 
Hidallan  ?    haft   thou    not  received   thy    fame  ? 

•  The  river  Carron. 

t  This  is  the  fcene  of  Comala's  death,  which  is  the  fubjeft 
of  the  dramatic  poem.  The  poet  mentions  her  in  this  place, 
in  order  to  introduce  the  fequel  of  Hidallan's  ilorv,  who,  on 
account  of  her  death,  had  been  expelled  from  the  wars  of 
Fingal. 

The 
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The  fongs  cf  Offian  have  been  heard ;  thy  ghofl: 
has  brightened  in  whid,  when  thou  didft  bend 
from  thy  cloud,  to  hear  the  fong  of  Morven's 
bard  !  *'  And  do  thhie  eyes,"  faid  Ofcar, 
**  behold  the  chief,  like  tlie  dim  meteor  of 
night  ?  Say,  Ryno,  fay,  how  fell  Hidallan,  the 
renowned  In  tlie  days  of  my  fathers  ?  His  name 
remains  on  the  rocks  of  Cona.  I  have  often 
feen  the  ftreams  of  his  hills  1" 

FiNGAL,  replied  the  bard,  drove  Hidallan 
from  his  wars.  The  king's  foul  was  fad  for 
Comala,  and  his  eyes  could  not  behold  the 
chief.  Lonely,  fad  along  the  heath  he,  llowly, 
moved,  with  filent  fteps.  His  arms  hang  dif- 
ordered  on  his  fide.  His  hair  flies  loofe  from 
his  brow.  The  tear  is  in  his  down-caft  eyes ;  a 
figh  half-filcnt  in  his  breaft !  Three  days  he 
Itraycd  unfeen,  alone,  before  he  came  to  La- 
mor's  halls  :  the  moiTy  halls  of  his  fathers,  at 
the  ftream  of  Balva  *.  There  Lamer  fat  alone 
beneath  a  tree ;  for  he  had  fent  his  people  with 
Hidallan  to  war.  The  ftream  ran  at  his  feet, 
his  grey  head  rcfted  on  his  flaif.  Sightlefs  are 
his  aged  eyes.     He  hums  the  fong  of  other  times. 

•  This  is  perhaps  tha*  fmall  Ilream,  ftill  retaining  the 
name  of  Balva,  which  runs  through  the  romantic  valley  of 
Glentivar  in  Stirlinglhire.  Bilva  iign'iRss  a  Jilenf  Jlrcam ;  and 
Glcntivar,  the  feciuejlend  njale. 

The 
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The  nolfe  of  HLdallan's  feet  came  to  his  ear  : 
he  knew  the  tread  of  his  fon. 

**  Is  th€  fon  of  Lamor  rctin-ncd  ;  or  Is  it  the 
found  of  his  ghoft  ?  Hall:  thou  fallen  on  the 
banks  of  Carun,  fon  of  the  aged  Lamor  ?  Or, 
if  I  hear  the  found  of  Hidallan's  feet ;  where 
are  the  mighty  in  the  war  ?  where  are  my 
people,  Hidallan,  that  were  wont  to  return 
with  their  echoing  fhlelds  ?  Have  tliey  fallen  on 
the  banks  of  Carun  r" 

"  No :  replied  the  fighlng  youth,  the  people 
of  Lamor  live.  They  are  renowned  in  war, 
my  father ;  but  Hidallan  is  renowned  no  more. 
I  muft  fit  alone  on  the  banks  of  Balva,  when  the 
roar  of  the  battle  grows." 

"  But  thy  fathers  never  fat  alone,"  replied 
the  rifing  pride  of  Lamor.  "  They  never  fat 
alone  on  the  banks  of  Balva,  when  the  roar  of 
battle  rofe.  Doll:  thou  not  behold  that  tomb  ? 
My  eye-S  dilcern  it  notj  tliere  refts  the  noble 
Garmallon,  who  never  fled  from  war  !  Come, 
thou  renowned  in  battle,  he  fays,  come  to  thy 
father's  tomb.  How  am  I  renowned,  Garmal- 
lon ?  my  fon  has  fled  from  war !" 

*'  King  of  the  ftreamy  Balva  !"  faid  Hidal- 
lan with  a  figh,  "  why  doll  thou  torment  my" 
foul  ?  Lamor,  I  never  fled.     Fingal  was  fad  for 

Co  ma  la  ; 
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Comala ;  he  denied  his  wars  to  Hidallan.  Go  tc» 
the  grey  ftreams  of  thy  land,  he  fald ;  moulder 
like  a  leaflefs  oak,  v/hlch  the  winds  have  bent 
over  Balva,  never  more  to  grow!" 

"  And  muft  1  hear,"  Lamor  replied,  "  the 
lonely  tread  of  Hidallan's  feet  ?  When  thoufands 
are  renowned  in  battle,  Ihall  he  bend  over  my 
grey  ftreams  ?  Spirit  of  the  noble  Garmallon  ! 
carry  Lamor  to  his  place ;  his  eyes  are  dark ; 
his  foul  is  fad  j   his  fon  has  loft  his  fame  !" 

"  Where."  faid  the  youth,  "  fliall  I  fearch 
for  fame  to  gladden  the  foul  of  Lamor  ?  From 
whence  Iball  I  return  with  renown,  that  the 
found  of  my  arms  may  be  pleafant  in  his  ear  ? 
If  I  go  to  the  chace  of  hinds,  my  name  will  not 
be  heard.  Lamor  will  not  feel  my  dogs,  with 
his  hands,  glad  at  my  arrival  from  the  hill.  He 
will  not  enquire  of  his  mountains,  or  of  the 
dark-brown  deer  of  iils  dcilirts  !" 

"  I  MUST  fall,"  faid  Lamor,  "  like  a  leaflefs 
oak  :  it  grew  on  a  rock  !  it  was  overturned  by 
the  winds  !  My  ghoft  will  be  feen  on  my  hills, 
mournful  for  my  young  Hidallan.  Will  not 
ye,  ye  mifts,  as  ye  rife,  hide  him  from  my 
fight  ?  My  fon  !  go  to  Lamor's  hall :  there  the 
arms  of  our  fitliers  hang.  Bring  the  fword  of 
Garmallon;  he  took  it  from  a  fo€  I" 

Hi 
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He  went  and  brought  the  fword  with  all  Its 
fiudded  tliongs.  He  gave  it  to  his  father.  The 
grey-haired  hero  felt  the  point  with  his  hand. 

*'  My  fon  !  lead  me  to  Garmallon's  tomb  : 
It  rifes  befide  that  ruftling  tree.  Tlie  long  grafs 
is  withered ;  I  hear  the  breezes  whiftling  there. 
A  little  fountain  murmurs  near,  and  fends  its 
water  to  Balva,  There  let  me  reft ;  it  is  noon  : 
the  fun  Is  on  our  fields  \" 

He  led  him  td  Gartnallon's  tomb.  Lamof 
pierced  the  fide  of  his  fon.  They  fleep  toge- 
ther :  their  ancient  halls  moulder  away.  Ghofts 
are  feen  there  at  noorl :  the  valley  is  filent,  and 
the  people  Ihun  the  place  of  Lamor. 

*'  Mournful  Is  thy  tale,"  fald  Ofcar,  *'  fon 
of  the  times  of  old  !  My  foul  fighs  for  Hidallan ; 
he  fell  in  the  days  of  his  youth.  He  flies  on  the 
blaft  of  the  defart,  his  wandering  Is  in  a  foreign 
land.  Sons  of  the  ecchoing  Morven!  draw 
near  to  the  foes  of  Kingal.  Send  the  night 
away  in  fongs  j  watch  the  ftrength  of  Caros. 
Ofcar  goes  to  the  people  of  other  times  j  to  the 
Ihades  of  filent  Ardven  j  where  his  fatliers  fit 
dim  in  their  clouds,  and  behold  the  future  war. 
And  art  thou  there,  Hidallan,  like  a  half-extln- 
guifhed  meteor  ?  Come  to  my  fight,  in  thy  for- 
row,  chief  of  the  winding  Balva  !" 

Vol.  I.  M  Tn£ 
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The  heroes  move  with  their  fongs.  Ofcar 
flowly  afcends  the  hill.  The  meteors  of  night 
fet  on  the  heath  before  him.  A  diftant  torrent 
faintly  roars.  Unfrequent  blafts  rufh  through 
aged  oaks.  The  half-enlightened  moon  finks 
dim  and  red  behind  her  hill.  Feeble  voices  are 
heard  on  the  heath.     Ofcar  drew  his  fword  ! 

*'  Come,"  faid  the  hero,  "  O  ye  ghofts  of 
my  fathers !  ye  that  fought  againft  the  kings  of 
the  world  1  Tell  me  the  deeds  of  future  times ; 
and  your  converfe  in  your  caves  5  when  you 
talk  together  and  behold  your  fons  in  the  fields 
of  the  brave." 

Trenmor  came,  from  his  hill,  at  the  voice 
of  his  mighty  fon.  A  cloud,  like  the  fteed  of 
the  ftranger,  fupported  his  airy  limbs.  His 
robe  is  of  the  mifl:  of  Lano,  that  brings  death 
to  the  people.  His  fword  is  a  green  meteor 
half-extinguifhed.  His  face  is  without  form, 
and  dark.  He  fighed  thrice  over  the  hero  : 
thrice  the  winds  of  night  roared  around  !  Many 
\vere  his  words  to  Ofcar  ;  but  they  only  came 
by  halves  to  our  ears :  they  were  dark  as  the 
talcs  of  other  times,  before  the  light  of  the 
fong  arofe.  He  flowly  vanifhed,  like  a  mift 
tliat  melts  on  the  funny  hilL  It  was  then,  O 
daughter  of  Tofcar,  my  fon  began  firft  to  be 
fad.     He  forcfaw  the  fall  of  his  race.     At  times, 

he 
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he  was  thoughtful  and  dark  j  like  the  fun  when 
he  carries  a  cloud  on  his  face,  but  again  he 
looks  fortli  from  his  dafknefs  on  the  green  hills 
of  Cona. 

Oscar  palTed  the  night  among  his  fathers, 
grey  morning  met  him  on  Carun's  banks^  A 
green  vale  furrounded  a  tomb  which  arofe  in  the 
times  of  old.  Little  hills  lift  their  head  at  a 
diftance ;  and  ftretch  their  old  trees  to  the  wind. 
The  wan-iors  of  Caros  fat  there,  for  they  had 
pailed  the  fiream  by  night.  They  appeared, 
like  the  trunks  of  aged  pines,  to  the  pale  light 
of  the  morning.  Ofcar  flood  at  the  tomb,  and 
raifed  thrice  his  terrible  voice.  The  rocking 
hills  ecchoed  around  j  the  ftarting  roes  bounded 
away  :  And  the  trembling  ghofts  of  the  dead 
fled,  fhrieking  on  their  clouds.  So  terrible  was 
the  voice  of  my  fon,  when  he  called  his  friends  I 

A  THOUSAND  fpears arofe  around  ;  the  people 
of  Caros  rofe.  Why,  daughter  of  Tofcar,  why 
that  tear?  My  fon,  though  alone,  is  brave. 
Ofcar  is  like  a  beam  of  the  fky  j  he  turns  around 
and  the  people  fall.  His  hand  is  the  arm  of  a 
ghoft,  when  he  flretches  it  from  a  cloud  j  the 
reft  of  his  thin  form  is  unfeen  ;  but  the  people 
die  in  the  vale !  My  fon  beheld  the  approach  of 
the  foe  J  he  flood  in  the  filent  darknefs  of  his 
flrength.  ^'  Am  I  alone,  faid  Ofcar,  in  the 
M  JL  midft 
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niidft  of  a  thoufand  foes  ?  Many  a  fpear  h 
there  !  many  a  darkly-rolling  eye  !  Shall  I  fly 
.to  Ardven  ?  But  did  my  fathers  ever  fly  ?  The 
mark  of  their  arm  is  in  a  thoufand  battles. 
Ofcar  too  fhall  be  renowned  !  Come,  ye  dim 
ghofts  of  my  fathers,  and  behold  my  deeds  in 
war !  I  may  fall ;  but  I  will  be  renowned  like 
the  race  of  the  ecchoing  Morven."  He  floods 
growing  in  his  place,  like  a  flood  in  a  narrow 
vale  !  The  battle  came,  but  they  fell ;  bloody 
was  the  fword  of  Ofcar  ! 

The  noife  reached  his  people  at  Crona ;  they 
came  like  a  hundred  fl:reams.  The  warriors  of 
Caros  fled  ;  Ofcar  remained  like  a  rock  left  by 
the  ebbing  fea.  Now  dark  and  deep,  with  all 
his  fteeds,  Caros  rolled  his  might  along :  the 
little  flreams  arc  loft  in  liis  courfe ;  the  earth 
is  rocking  round.  Battle  fpreads  from  wing  to 
wing  :  ten  thoufand  fwords  gleam  at  once  in  the 
fky.  But  why  ihould  Oflian  fing  of  battles? 
For  never  more  fliall  my  ftcel-  fli'me  in  war.  f 
remember  the  days  of  my  youth  with  grief ^ 
when  I  feel  the  weaknefs  of  my  arm.  Happy 
are  they  who  fell  in  their  youth,  in  the  midft  of 
their  renown  !  They  have  not  beheld  the  tombs 
of  their  friend  :  or  failed  to  bend  the  bow  of 
their  ftrength.  Happy  art  thou,  O  Ofcar,  in 
the   midft   of  thy   rulbing   blaft.     Thou  oftcji 
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goe-ft  to   the  fields  of  thy  fame,    where  Caros 
fled  from  thy  lifted  fword. 

Darkness  comes  on  my  foul,  O  fair  daugh- 
ter of  Tofcar,  I  behold  not  the  forjn  of  my  ion 
nt  Carun ;  nor  the  figure  of  Ofcar  on  Crona, 
The  ruftling  winds  have  carried  him  far  away  ; 
and  the  heart  of  his  father  is  fad.  But  lead  me, 
O  Malvlna,  to  the  found  of  my  woods  j  to  the 
roar  of  my  mountain  ftreams,  Let  the  chace 
be  lieard  on  Cona  j  let  me  think  on  the  days  of 
other  years.  And  bring  me  the  harp,  O  maid, 
(hat  1  may  tou^ch  it,  when  the  light  of  my  foul 
fliall  arife.  Be  thou  near,  to  learn  the  fong; 
future  times  lliall  hear  of  me  !  The  fons  of  the 
feeble  hereafter  will  lift  the  voice  on  Cona  j  and, 
looking  up  to  the  rocks,  fay,  "  Here  OiTian 
dwelt."  They  ihall  admire  the  chiefs  of  old, 
the  race  that  are  no  more  1  while  we  ride  on  our 
clouds,  Malvina,  on  the  wings  of  the  roaring 
winds.  Our  voices  Hiall  be  heard,  at  times,  in 
the  defart ;  we  Ihall  fing  on  the  bree?e  of  the 
rock. 
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ARGUMENT. 

An  addrefs  to  Malvina,  the  daughter  of  Tofcar.  The  poet 
relates  the  arrival  of  Cathlin  in  Selma,  to  folicit  aid  againft 
Duth-carmor  of  Cuba,  who  had  killed  Cathmol,  for  the 
fake  of  his  daughter  Lanul.  Fingal  declining  to  make  a 
choice  among  his  heroes,  who  were  all  claiming  the  com- 
mand of  the  expedition  ;  they  retired  each  to  his  hill  of. 
ghojls  ;  to  be  determined  by  dreams.  The  fpirit  of  Trenmor 
appears  to  Offian  and  Ofcar  :  they  fail,  from  the  bay  of  Car- 
mona,  and,  on  the  fourth  day,  appear  oiF  the  valley  of  Rath- 
col,  in  Inis-huna,  where  Duth-carmor  had  fixed  his  refi- 
dence.  Oflian  difpatches  a  bard  to  Duth-carmor  to  demand 
battle.  Night  comes  on.  The  diftrefs  of  Cathlin  of  Clutha. 
Oflian  devolves  the  command  on  Ofcar,  who,  according  to 
the  cullom  of  the  kings  of  Morven,  before  battle,  retired  to 
a  neighbouring  hill.  Upon  the  coming  on  of  day,  the  battle 
joins.  Ofcar  and  Duth-carmor  meet.  The  latter  falls. 
Ofcar  carries  the  mail  and  helmet  of  Duth-carmor  to  Cath- 
lin, who  had  retired  from  the  field.  Cathlin  is  difcovered 
to  be  the  daughter  of  Cathmol,  in  difguife,  who  had  been 
carried  off,  by  force,  by,  and  had  made  her  cfcape  from, 
Duth-carmor, 
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*/^OME,  thou  beam  that  art  lonely,  from 
^^  watching  in  the  night !  The  fqually  winds 
are  around  thee,  from  all  their  echoing  hills. 
Red,  over  my  hundred  ftreams,  are  the  light- 
covered 


*  The  traditions,  which  accompany  this  poem,  inform  us, 
that  it  went,  of  old,  under  the  name  ef  Laoi-Oilutba\  i.  e, 
the  hymn  of  the  maid  of  Ltitha,  They  pretend  alfo  to  fix  the 
time  of  its  compofition,  to  the  third  year  after  the  death 
pf  Fingal ;  that  is,  during  the  expedition  of  Fergus  the 
fon  of  Fingal,  to  the  banks  of  Uifca-dufhon.  In  fupport 
of  this  opinion,  the  Highland  fenachies  have  prefixed  to 
this  poem,  an  addrcfs  of  Oflian,  to  Congal  the  young  fon 
of  Fergus,  which  I  have  rejefted,  as  having  no  manner  of 
connexion  with  the  reft  of  the  piece.  It  has  poetical  merit  ; 
and,  probably,  it  was  the  opening  of  one  of  Offian's  other 
poems,  tho'  the  bards  injudicioully  transferred  it  to  the  piece 
now  before  us. 

'*  Congal,  fon  of  Fergus  of  Durath,  thou  light  between  thy 
locks,  afcend  to  the  rock  of  Selma,  to  the  oak  of  the  breaker 
of  (hields.  Look  over  the  bofom  of  night,  it  is  ftreaked  with 
the  red  paths  of  the  dead:  bok  on  the  night  of  ghofts,  and 

kindle 
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covered  paths  of  the  dead.  They  rejoice,  on 
the  eddying  winds,  in  the  feafon  of  night. 
Dwells  there  no  joy  in  fong,  white  hand  of  the 
harps  of  Lutha  ?  Awake  the  voice  of  the  ftring  ; 
roll  my  foul  to  me.  It  is  a  ftream  that  has  failed. 
Malvlna  pour  the  fong. 

I  HEAR  thee,  from  thy  darknefs,  In  Selma, 
thou  that  watcheft,  lonely,  by  night !  Why  didft 
thou  wlth-hold  the  fong,  from  Offian's  fail- 
ing foul  ?  As  the  falling  brook  to  the  ear  of  the 
hunter,  defcending  from  his  ftorm-covered  hill ; 
in  a  fun-beam  rolls  the  echoing  ftream  ;  he 
hears,  and  fhakes  his  dewy  locks :  fuch  Is  the 
voice  of  Lutha,  to  the  friend  of  the  fpirits  of 
heroes.  My  fwelling  bofom  beats  high.  I  look 
back  on  the  days  that  are  paft.  Come,  thou 
beam  that  art  lonely,  from  watching  in  the 
night ! 

In  the  echoing  bay  of  Carmona  *  we  faw, 
one  day,   the  bounding  Ihlp.     On  high,   hung 

a  broken 


kindle,  O  Congal,  thy  foul.  Be  not,  like  the  moon  on  a 
ftream,  lonely  in  the  midft  of  clouds  :  darknefs  clofes  around 
it ;  and  the  beam  departs.  Depart  not,  fon  of  Fergus,  ere 
thou  markeft  the  field  with  thy  fword.  Afcend  to  the  rock  of 
Selma  ;  to  the  oak  of  the  breaker  of  fhiclds." 

•  Car-mona,  hay  of  the  dark  brcnjun  hills ,  an  arm  of  the  fea, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Selma,     In  this  paragraph  are  men- 
tioned the  fignals  prefented  to  Fingal,  by  thofe  who  came  to 
•lemand  his  aid.    The  fuppliants  held,  in  one  hand,  a  ihield 
2  covered 
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a  broken  (hield  -,  it  was  marked  with  wandering 
blood.  Forward  caijie  a  youtli,  in  arms,  and 
ftretched  his  pointlels  Ipcar.  Long,  over  his 
tearful  eyes,  hung  loofe  his  difordered  locks. 
Fingal  gave  the  Ihell  of  kings.  1  he  words  of 
the  ftranger  arofe.  *'  In  his  hall  lies  Cathmol 
of  Clutha,  by  the  winding  of  his  own  dark, 
ft  reams,  Duth-carmor  faw  white-bofomed  La- 
nul  *,    and   pierced   her   father's    fide.     In    the 

covered  with  blood,  and,  in  the  other,  a  broken  fpear ;  the 
firft  a  fymbol  of  the  death  of  their  friends,  the  laft  an  embJem 
of  their  own  helplei's  fituation.  If  the  king  chofe  to  grant  fuc- 
cours,  which  generally  was  the  cafe,  he  reached  to  them  the 
pell  offeajls,  as  a  token  of  his  hofpitality  and  friendly  inten- 
tions towards  them. 

It  may  not  be  difagreeable  to  the  reader  to  lay  here  before 
him  the  ceremony  of  the  Cran-tara,  which  was  of  a  fimilar  na- 
ture, and,  till  very  lately,  ufed  in  the  Highlands.  When 
the  news  of  an  enemy  came  to  the  refideace  of  the  chief,  he  im- 
mediately killed  a  goat  with  his  own  fword,  dipped  the  end 
of  an  half-burnt  piece  of  wood  in  the  blood,  and  gave  it  to 
one  of  his  fervants,  to  be  carried  to  the  next  hamlet.  From 
hamlet  to  hamlet  this  tejfera  was  carried  with  the  utmofl  expe- 
dition, and,  in  the  fpace  of  a  few  hours,  the  whole  clan  were 
in  arms,  and  convened  in  an  appointed  place ;  the  name  of 
which  was  the  only  word  that  accompanied  the  delivery  of  the 
Cr  an  tar  a.  This  fymbol  was  the  manifcfto  of  the  chief,  by 
which  he  threatened  fire  and  fword  to  thofe  of  his  clan,  that 
did  not  immediately  appear  at  his  ftandard. 

*  Lanul,  full  eyed,  a  furname  which,  according  to  tradition, 
was  bertowed  on  the  daughter  of  Cathmol,  on  account  of  her 
beauty  ;  this  tradition,  however,  may  have  been  founded  on 
that  partiality,  which  the  bards  have  (hewn  to  Cathlin  of 
Clutha  ;  for,  according  to  them,  nofaljhcad  could  dwell  in  the 
foul  of  the  lovelj. 

rulhy 
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ruthy  defart  were  my  fteps.  He  fled  In  the  Tea- 
fon  of  night.  Give  thine  aid  to  Cathlin  to  re- 
venge Ills  father.  I  fought  thee  not  as  a  beam, 
in  a  land  of  clouds.  Thou,  like  the  fun,  art 
known,  king  of  echoing  Selma  ! 

Selma's  king  looked  around.  In  his  pre- 
fence,  we  rofe  in  arms.  But  who  ihould  lift  the 
Ihield  ?  for  all  had  claimed  the  war.  The  night 
came  down  j  we  ftrode,  in  filence  j  each  to  his 
hill  of  ghofts  :  that  fpirits  might  defcend,  in  our 
dreams,  to  mark  us  for  the  field.  We  ftruck  the 
ihield  of  the  dead  :  we  raifed  the  hum  of  fongs. 
We  thrice  called  t)ie  ghofts  of  our  fathers.  We 
laid  us  down  in  dreams.  Trenmor  came,  before 
mine  eyes,  the  tall  form  of  other  years !  His 
blue  hofts  were  behind  him  in  half-diftinguillied 
rows.  Scarce  feen  is  their  ftrife  in  mift,  or 
their  ftretching  forward  to  deaths.  I  liftened ;  but 
po  found  was  there.  The  forms  were  empty 
wind ! 

I  STARTED  from  the  dream  of  ghofts.  On  a 
fudden  blaft  flew  my  whiftling  hair.  Low- 
founding,  In  the  oak,  is  the  departure  of  the 
dead.  I  took  my  ftiield  from  its  bough.  Onward 
came  the  rattling  of  ftcel.     It  was  Ofcar  *  of 

Lego 

*  Ofcar  is  here  called  Ofcar  of  Lego,  from  his  mother  being 

the  daughter  of  Branno,  a  powerful  chief,  on  the   banks  of 

that  lake.    It  is  remarkable  that  Oflian  addreffes  no  poem  to 

4.  I^lvina* 
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Lego.  He  had  feen  his  fathers.  "  As  rullies 
forth  the  blaft,  on  the  bolbni  of  whltenhig  waves ; 
ib  carelefs  Ihall  my  courfe  be,  through  ocean,  to 
the  dwelhng  of  foes.  1  have  feen  the  dead,  my 
father  !  My  beating  foul  is  high  !  My  fame  is 
bright  before  me,  like  the  ftreak  of  light  on  a 
cloud,  when  the  broad  fun  comes  forth,  red  tra- 
veller of  the  fky  !" 

"  GRANDSoNof  Branno,"  Ifaidj  "notOfcar 
alone  lliall  meet  the  foe.  1  rulh  forward,  thro* 
ocean,  to  the  woody  dwelling  of  heroes.  Let 
us  contend,  my  fon,  like  eagles,  from  one  rockj 
when  they  lift  their  broad  wings,  aga'mft  tha 
fiream  of  winds."'  We  raifed  our  fails  in  Car- 
mona.  From  three  llilps,  they  marked  my 
Ihield  on  the  wave,  as  I  looked  on  nightly  Ton- 
thena  *,  red  traveller  between  the  clouds.  Four 
days  came   the  breeze   abroad.     Lumon   came 

Malvina,  in  which  her  lover  Ofcar  was  not  one  of  the  principal 
aftors.  His  attention  to  her,  after  the  death  of  his  fon,  fhcws 
that  delicacy  of  fentiment  is  not  confined,  as  fome fondly  ima- 
gine, to  our  own  poliihed  times. 

*  Ton-thena,  Jire  cf  the  nvcve,  was  the  remarkable  fl.ir 
mentioned  in  the  feventh  book  of  Temora,  which  dircifled 
the  courfe  of  Larthon  to  Ireland.  It  feems  to  have  been 
well  known  to  thofe,  who  failed  on  that  fca,  which  di« 
vides  Ireland  from  Sooth- Britain.  As  the  courfe  of  OiTian  was 
along  the  coaft  oflnis-huna,  he  mentions  with  propriety,  that 
ftar  which  direfted  the  voyage  of  the  colony  from  that  country 
\o  Ireland. 

fo.ward 
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forward  in  mift.  In  winds  were  Its  hundred 
groves.  Sun-beams  marked,  at  times,  its  brown 
fide.  White,  leapt  the  foamy  ftreams,  from  all 
its  echoing  rocks. 

A  GREEN  field,  in  the  bofom  of  hills,  winds 
filent  with  its  own  blue  ftream.  Here,  midft  the 
"Rraving  of  oaks,  were  the  dwellings  of  kings  of 
old.  But  filence,  for  many  dark-brown  years, 
had  fettled  in  graiTy  Rath-col  *  ;  for  the  race  of 
heroes  had  failed,  along  the  pleafant  vale.  Duth- 
carmor  was  here,  with  his  people,  dark  rider  of 
the  wave.  Ton-thena  had  hid  her  head  in  the 
fey.  He  bound  his  white-bofomed  fails.  His 
courfe  is  on  the  hills  of  Rath-col,  to  the  feats  of 
roes.  We  came.  I  fent  the  bard,  with  fongs,  to 
call  the  foe  to  fight.  Duth-carmor  heard  him, 
with  joy.  The  king's  foul  was  like  a  beam  of  fire ; 
a  beam  of  fire,  marked  with  fmoak,  rufhing,  va- 
ried, thro'  the  bofom  of  night.  The  deeds  of 
Duth-carmor  were  dark,  tho'  his  arm  wasftrong. 

Night  came,  with  the  gathering  of  clouds. 
By  the  beam  of  the  oak  we  fat  down»     At  a  dif- 

•  Rath-col,  nxjoody-fieU,  does  not  appear  to  have  been  there- 
fidence  of  Duth-carmor  :  he  feems  rather  to  have  been  forced 
thither  by  a  ftorm  ;  at  leaft  I  fhould  think  that  to  be  the  mean- 
ing of  the  poet,  from  his  exprefTion,  that  Ton-thena  had  hid  her 
head,  and  that  he  bound  his  'white- bo/omed  fails ;  which  is  as 
much  as  to  fay,  that  the  weather  was  flormy,  and  that  Duth- 
carmor  put  in  to  the  biy  of  Rathcol  for  IheUer. 

tance 


I 
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Tance  flood  Cathlin  of  Clutha.  I  faw  the  change- 
ful *  foul  of  the  ftranger.  As  fliadows  fly  over 
the  field  of  grafs,  fo  various  is  Cathlin's  cheek. 
It  was  fair,  within  locks,  that  rofe  on  Rath-col's 
wind.  I  did  not  rufh,  amidft  his  foul,  with  my 
words.     I  bade  the  fong  to  rife. 

"  Oscar  of  Lego,"  I  fald,  "  be  tlilne  the 
fccret  hill  f,  to-night.  Strike  the  fhield,  like 
Morven's  kings.     With  day,   thou  fhalt  lead  in 

*  From  this  circumftance,  fucceeding  bards  feigned  that 
Cathlin,  who  is  here  in  the  difguife  of  a  young  warrior,  had 
fallen  in  love  with  Duth-carmor  at  a  feaft,  to  which  he  had 
been  invited  by  her  father.  Her  love  was  converted  into  de- 
feftation  for  him,  after  he  had  murdered  her  father.  But  ae 
ihofe  r 01*1-1101)0$  of  hea'ven  are  changeful.  Cay  my  authors,  (peak- 
ing of  women,  fhe  felt  the  return  of  her  former  paffion,  upon 
the  approach  of  Duth-carmor's  danger.  I  myfelf,  who  think 
more  favourably  of  the  fex,  mull  attribute  the  agitation  of 
Cathlin's  mind  to  her  extream  fenfibility  to  the  injuries  done 
her  by  Duth-carmor:  and  this  opinion  is  favoured  by  the 
fequel  of  the  flory. 

t  This  paflage  alludes  to  the  well  known  cuftom  among  the 
ancient  kings  of  Scotland,  to  retire  from  their  army  on  the 
night  preceding  a  battle.  The  ftory  which  Offian  intro- 
duces in  the  next  paragraph,  concerns  the  fall  of  the 
Druids.  It  is  faid  in  many  old  poems,  that  the  Druids, 
in  the  extremity  of  their  affairs,  had  folicited  and  ob- 
tained aid  from  Scandinavia.  Among  the  auxiliaries  there 
came  many  pretended  magicians,  which  circumftance  Oflian 
alludes  to,  in  his  defcription  odhcfon  of  Loda.  Magic  and 
incantation  could  not,  however,  prevail ;  for  Trenmor,  aflifled 
by  the  valour  of  his  fon  Trathal,  entirely  broke  the  power  of 
the  Druids. 

war. 
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war.  From  riy  rock,  I  lliall  fee  thee,  Ofcar, 
a  dreadful  form  ifcendlng  in  fight,  like  the  afi- 
pearance  of  ghofts,  amidft  the  ftorms  they  raife; 
Why  Ihouid  mine  eyes  return  to  the  dim  times 
of  old,  ere  yet  the  fong  had  burfted  forth,  like 
the  fudden  rifing  of  winds  ?  But  the  years, 
that  are  paft,  are  marked  with  miglity  deeds. 
As  the  nightly  rider  of  waves  looks  up  to  Ton- 
thena  of  beams :  fo  let  us  turn  our  eyes  to  Tren- 
nior,    the  father  of  kings." 

*'  Wide,  in  Caracha's  echoing  fiield,  Carmal 
had  poured  his  tribes.     They  were  a  dark  ridge 
of  waves.     The  grey-haired   bards    were    like 
moving  foam  on  their  face.     They  kindled  the 
flrife  around,  with  their  red-rolling  eyes.     Nor 
alone  were  the  dwellers  of  rocks ;  a  fon  of  Loda 
was  there ;  a  voice,  in  his  own  dark  land,  to  call 
the  ghofts  from  high.    On  his  hill,  he  had  dwelt^ 
in  Lochlin,  in  the  midft  of  a  leaflefs  grove.   Five 
fiones  lifted,  near,   their   heads.     Loud  roared 
his  rufhing  ftream.     He  often  raifed  his  voice  to 
the  winds,  when  meteors  marked  their  nightly 
wings ;    when  the  dark-robed  moon  was  rolled 
behind  heir  hill.     Nor  unheard  of  ghofts  was  he ! 
They  came  with  the  found  of  eagle  wings.  They 
turned  battle,  in  fields,  before  the  kings  of  men. 
"  But,  Trenmor,  they  turned  not  from  battle; 
He  drew  forward  tl:at  troubled  war ;   in  its  dark 

ikir: 
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fkirt  was  Trathal,  like  a  rifing  light.  It  was 
dark ;  and  Loda's  fon  poured  forth  his  figns,  on 
night.  The  feeble  were  not  before  thee,  fon  of 
other  lands !  *  Then  rofe  the  ftrife  of  kings, 
about  the  hill  of  night;  but  It  was  foft  as  two 
fummer  gales,  fhaking  their  light  wings,  on  a 
lake.  Trenmor  yielded  to  his  fon  ;  for  the  fame 
of  the  king  had  been  heard.  Trathal  came  forth 
before  his  father,  and  the  foes  failed.  In  echo- 
ing Caracha.  The  years  that  are  paft,  my  fon, 
are  marked  witli  mighty  deeds  •f'.'* 

In  clouds  rofc  the  caftcrn  light.  The  foe 
came  forth  In  arms.  The  llrife  is  mixed  on 
Rath-col,  like  the  roar  of  ftrcams.  Behold  the 
contending  of  khigs  I  They  meet  befide  the  oak. 
In  gleams  of  fleel  the  dark  forms  are  loft ;  fuch 
is  the  meeting  of  meteors,  In  a  vale  by  night : 
red  light  Is  fcattcrcd  round,  and  men  forefee  the 
ftorm  !  Duth-carmor  Is  low  in  blood !  The  fou 
of  Offian  overcame  !  Not  harmlefs  in  battle  was 
he,  Malvina  hand  of  harps ! 

*  Trenmor  and  Traihal.  Offian  introduced  this  epifode,  as 
a-ii  example  to  his  fon,   from  ancient  times. 

f  Thofe  who  deliver  down  this  poeni  in  tradition,  lament 
that  there  is  a  great  part  of  it  loll.  Jn  particular  they  regret 
the  lofs  of  an  epifode,  which  was  here  introduced,  with  the 
fequel  of  the  llory  of  Carmal  and  his  Druicis.  Their  attach- 
ment to  it  was  founded  on  the  defcriptions  of  magical  inchant- 
jnents  which  it  contained. 

Vol.  I.  N  Noa. 
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Nor,  in  the  field,  were  the  ftcps  of  Cath- 
lin.  The  firanger  flood  by  a  fccret  fiream, 
where  the  foam  of  Rath-col  ikirted  the  moffy 
ftones.  Above,  bends  the  branchy  birch,  and 
firews  Its  leaves,  on  wind.  The  Inverted  fpear 
of  Cathlin  touched,  at  times,  the  ftream.  Ofcar 
brought  Duth-carmor's  mail :  his  helmet  with 
Its  eagle-wing.  He  placed  them  before  the 
Granger,  and  his  words  were  heard.  "  The 
foes  of  thy  father  have  failed.  They  are  laid 
in  the  field  of  ghofls.  Renown  returns  to  Mor- 
ven,  like  a  rifing  wind.  Why  art  thou  dark, 
chief  of  Clutha  ?  Is  there  caufe  for  grief? 

"  Son  of  Offian  of  harps,  my  foul  is  darkly  fad. 
1  behold  the  arms  of  Cathmol,  which  he  ralfed 
in  war.  Take  the  mall  of  Cathlin,  place  it 
high  in  Selma's  hall ;  that  thou  may  ft  remember 
the  haplcfs  in  thy  diftant  land."  From  white 
brcafts  defcendcd  the  mail.  It  was  the  race  of 
kings  J  the  foft-handed  daughter  of  Cathmol, 
at  the  ftreams  of  Clutha!  Duth-carmor  faw 
her  bright  in  the  hall,  he  had  come,  by  night, 
to  Clutha.  Cathmol  met  him,  in  battle,  but  the 
hero  fell.  Three  days  dwelt  the  foe,  with  the 
maid.  On  the  fourth  ilie  fled  in  arms.  She 
remembered  the  race  of  kings,  and  felt  her  burft- 
ing  foul ! 

Why, 
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Why,  maid  of  Tofcar  of  Lntha,  lliould  I 
tell  how  Cathlin  failed  r  Her  tomb  is  at  rulliy 
Lumon,  in  a  diftant  land.  Near  it  were  the 
fteps  of  Sul  malla,  in  tlic  days  of  grief.  Slie 
raifed  the  fong,  for  the  daughter  of  ftrangcrs, 
and  touched  the  mournful  harp. 

Come,  from  the  watching  of  night,  Malvina, 
lonely  beam  ! 
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ARGUMENT. 

This  poem,  which,  properly  fpeaking,  is  a  continuation  of 
the  laft,  opens  with  an  addrefs  to  Sul-malla,  the  daughter 
of  the  king  of  Inis-huna,  whom  Offian  met,  at  the  chace, 
zi  he  returned  from  the  battle  of  Rath-coK  Sul-malla  in- 
vites Offian  and  Ofcar  to  a  feaft,  at  the  refidence  of  her 
father,  who  was  then  abfent  in  the  wars.  Upon  hearing 
their  name  and  family,  fhe  relates  an  expedition  of  Fingal 
into  Inis  huna.  She  cafualiy  mentioning  Cathmor,  chief 
of  Atha,  (who  then  afiiiled  her  father  againft  his  enemies) 
Offian  introduces  the  epifode  of  Culgorm  and  Surandronlo, 
two  Scandinavian  kings,  in  whofe  wars  Oflian  himfelf  and 
Cathmor  >\vere  engaged  on  oppofite  fides,  ^l  he  rtory  is 
imperfeft,  a  part  of  the  original  being  loft.  Oflian,  warned, 
in  a  dream,  by  the  gholi  of  Trenmor,  fets  fail  from  Inis- 
huna, 
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*  \X  7  "^^  moves  fo  flately,  on  Lumon,  at 

▼  V      the  roar  of  the  foamy  waters  ?  Her 

hair  falls  upon  her  heaving  breaft.     White  is  her 

arm  behind,  as  flow  Ihe  bends  the  bow.     Why 

doft 

*  The  expedition  of  Oflian  to  Inis-huna  happened  a  fliort 
time  before  Fingal  pafied  over  into  Ireland,  to  dethrone  Cair- 
bar  the  fon  of  Borbar-duthul.  Cathmor,  the  brother  of  Cair- 
bar,  was  aiding  Lonmor,  king  of  Inis-huna,  in  his  wars,  at 
the  time  that  Oflian  defeated  Duth-carmor,  in  the  valley  of  • 
Rath-col.  The  poem  is  more  interefting,  that  it  contains  fo 
many  particulars  concerning  thofe  perfonages,  who  make  fo 
great  a  figure  in  Temora. 

The  exaft  correfpondence  in   the  manners  and  cufloms  of 

Inis-huna,  as  here  defcribed,  to  thofe  of  Caledonia,  leaves  no 

room  to  doubt,  that  the  inhabitants  of  both  were  originally 

the  Sdme    people.       Some    may    allege,    that  OfTiar.    might 

N  4  transfer. 
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doft  thou  wander  in  defarts,  like  a  light  thro*  1 
cloudy  field  ?  The  young  roes  are  panting,  by 
their  fecret  rocks.  Return,  thou  daughter  of 
kings !  the  cloudy  night  is  near  !  It  was  the 
young  branch  of  green  Inis-huna,  Sul-nialla  of 
blue  eyes.  She  fent  the  bard  from  her  rock,  to 
bid  us  to  her  feaft.  Amidfl;  the  fong  we  fat 
down,  in  Cluba's  ecchoing  hall.  White  moved 
tlie  hands  of  Sul-malla,  on  the  trembling  firings. 
Half-heard  amidft  the  found,  was  the  name  of 
Atha's  king  :  he  that  was  abfent  in  battle  for  her 
own  green  land.  Nor  abfent  from  her  foul  was 
lie ;  he  came  midfl:  her  thoughts  by  night. 
Ton-thcna  looked  in,  from  the  fky,  and  faw  her 
toffing  arms. 

The  found  of  ihells  had  ceafed.  Amidll  long 
locks,  Sul-malla  rofe.  She  fpoke  with  bended 
eyes,  and  afked  of  our  courfe  thro'  feas  ;  "  for 
of  the   khigs  of  men  arc  ye,  tall  riders  of  the 

transfer,  in  his  poetical  dcfcriptions,  the  manners  of  his  own 
nation  to  foreigners.  This  objection  is  eafily  anfwercd.  Why 
has  he  not  done  this  with  regard  to  the  inhabitants  of  Scandi- 
navia •  We  find  the  latter  very  different  in  their  cuftoms  and 
fuperllitions  from  the  nations  of  Britain  and  Ireland.  The 
Scandiniivian  manners  are  remarkably  barbarous  and  fierce, 
and  feem  to  mark  out  a  nation  much  lefs  advanced  in  a  (late  of 
civili7a'ion,  tha.n  the  inhabitants  cf  Britain  were  in  the  times 
of  Offi^n. 
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wave*."  **  Not  unknown,"  I  faid,  '*  at  his 
ftreams  is  he,  the  father  of  our  race.  Fingal 
has  been  heard  of  at  Ciuba,  blue-eyed  daughter 
of  kings.  Nor  only,  at  Cona's  ftream,  is  Offian 
and  Ofcar  known.  Foes  trembled  at  our  voice, 
and  Ihrunk  in  other  lands." 

"  Not  unmarked,"  faid  the  maid,  *'  by 
Sul-malla,  is  the  fhield  of  Morven's  king.  It 
hangs  high,  in  my  father's  hall,  in  memory  of 
the  paft ;  when  Fingal  came  to  Cluba,  in  the 
days  of  other  years.  Loud  roared  the  boar  of 
Culdarnu,  in  the  midft  of  his  rocks  and  woods. 
Inis-huna  fent  her  youths,  but  they  failed  j  and 

•  Sul-malla  here  difcovers  the  quality  of  Offian  and  Ofcar, 
from  their  flature  and  ftately  gait.  Among  nations,  not  far 
advanced  in  civilization,  a  fuperior  beauty  and  llatelinefs  of 
perfon  were  infeparable  from  nobility  of  blood.  It  was  from 
thefe  qualities,  that  thofe  of  family  were  known  by  Grangers, 
not  from  tawdry  trappings  of  ftate  injudicioufly  thrown  round 
them.  The  caufe  of  this  diftinguifhing  property,  muft,  in 
fome  meafure,  be  afcribed  to  their  unmixed  blood.  They 
had  no  inducement  to  intermarry  with  the  vulgar:  and  no 
low  notions  of  intereft  made  them  deviate  from  their  choice, 
in  their  own  fphere.  In  ftates,  where  luxury  has  been 
long  eftablilhed,  beauty  of  perfon  is,  by  no  means,  the 
charaderiftic  of  antiquity  of  family.  This  mud  be  attri- 
buted to  thofe  enervating  vices,  which  are  infeparable  from 
luxury  and  wealth.  A  great  family,  (to  alter  a  little  the 
words  of  the  hillorian)  it  is  true,  like  a  river,  becomes  confi- 
derable  from  the  length  of  its  courfe,  but,  as  it  rolls  on, 
hereditary  dillempeis,  as  well  as  property,  flow  fuccefiively 
into  ic. 

virgins 
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virgins  wept  over  tombs.  Carclefs  went  Flngal' 
to  Culdarnu.  On  his  fpear  rolled  the  ftrength 
of  the  woods.  He  was  bright,  they  faid,  in 
his  locks,  tlie  firft  of  mortal  men.  Nor  at  the 
fcaft  were  heard  his  words.  His  deeds  palTed 
from  liis  foul  of  fire,  like  the  rolling  of  vapours 
from  the  face  of  the  wandering  fun.  Not  care- 
lefs  looked  the  blue  eyes  of  Cluba  on  his  ftately 
flcps.  In  white  bofoms  rofe  the  king  of  Sclma, 
in  the  midft  of  their  thoughts  by  night.  But  the 
winds  bore  the  ftranger  to  the  ecchoing  vales  of 
his  roes.  Nor  loft  to  other  lands  was  he,  like  a 
meteor  that  finks  in  a  cloud.  He  came  forth, 
at  times,  in  his  brightnefs,  to  the  diftant  dwel- 
ling of  foes.  His  fame  came,  like  the  found  of 
winds,  to  Cluba's  woody  vale  *." 

*'  Darkness 

*  Too  partial  to  our  own  times,  we  arc  ready  to  mark  out 
remote  antiquity,  as  the  region  of  ignorance  and  barbarifm. 
7 his,  perhaps,  is  extending  our  prejudices  too  far.  It  has 
been  long  remarked,  that  knowlcge,  in  a  great  meafure,  is 
founded  on  a  free  intercourfe  between  mankind  ;  and  that  the 
mind  is  enlarged  in  proportion  to  the  obfervations  it  has  made 
upon  the  manners  of  different  men  and  nations.  If  we  look, 
with  attention,  into  the  hiftory  of  Fingal,  as  delivered  by 
Offian,  we  lliall  find  that  he  was  not  altogether  a  poor  igno- 
rant hunter,  conftned  to  the  narrow  corner  of  an  ifland.  His 
expeditions  to  all  parts  of  Scandinavia,  to  the  north  of  Ger- 
many, and  the  different  ftates  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
were  very  numerous,  and  performed  under  fuch  a  charader, 
and  at  fuch  times,  as  gave  him  an  opportunity  to  mark  the 

undifcuifed 
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"  Darkness  dwells  in  Cluba  of  harps :  the 
race  of  kings  is  diftant  far ;  in  battle  is  my  father 
Conmor :  and  Lormar  *  my  brother,  king  of 
ftreams.  Nor  darkening  alone  are  they;  a 
beam,  from  other  lands,  is  nigh  j  the  friend  of 
ftrangers  f-  in  Atha,  the  troubler  of  the  field. 
High,  from  their  mifty  hills,  look  forth  the  blue 
eyes  of  Erin  ;  for  he  is  far  away,  young  dweller 
of  their  fouls  !  Nor,  harmlefs,  white  hands  of 
Erin  !  is  Cathmor  in  the  /kirts  of  war;  he 
rolls  ten  thoufand  before  him,  In  his  diflant 
field." 

"  Not  unfeen  by  Offian,"  I  faid,  *'  ruilicd 
Cathmor  from  his  ftreams,  when  he  poured  his 

undifguifed  manners  of  mankind.  War  and  an  adlive  life,  as 
they  call  forth,  by  turns,  all  the  powers  of  the  foul,  prefenC 
to  us  the  different  characters  of  men  :  in  times  of  peace  and 
quiet,  for  want  of  objefts  to  exert  them,  the  powers  of  the 
mind  lie  concealed,  in  a  great  meafure,  and  we  fee  only  arti- 
ficial paffions  and  manners.  It  is  from  this  confideration  I 
conclude,  that  a  traveller  of  penetration  could  gather  more 
genuine  knowlege  from  a  tour  of  ancient  Gaul,  than  from 
the  minuteft  obfcrvaiion  of  all  the  artificial  manners,  and  ele- 
gant refinements  of  modern  France. 

*  Lormar  was  the  fon  of  Conmor,  and  the  brother  of  Sul- 
malla.  After  the  death  of  Conmor,  Lormar  fucceeded  him 
in  the  throne. 

f  Cathmor,  the  fon  of  B  rbar-duthul.  It  would  appear, 
from  the  partiality  with  which  Sul-malla  fpeaks  of  that  hero, 
that  (he  had  feen  him,  previous  to  his  joining  her  father's 
army ;  tho'  tradition  pofitively  aflerts,  that  it  was,  after  his 
return,  that  Ihe  fell  in  love  wi:h  him. 

ftrength 
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flrength  on  I-thorno  *,  ille  of  many  waves  !^  In 
ftrife  met  two  kings  in  I-thorno,  Culgorm  and 
Suran-dronlo  :  each  from  his  ecchoing  ifle, 
ftern  hunters  of  the  boar  !" 

"  They  met  a  boar,  at  a  foamy  fiream  : 
each  pierced  him  with  his  fpear.  They  ftrove 
for  the  fame  of  the  deed  j  and  gloomy  battle 
rofe.  From  ifle  to  ifle  they  fent  a  fpear,  broken 
and  ftained  with  blood,  to  call  the  friends  of 
their  fathers,  in  their  founding  arms.  Cathmor 
came,  from  Erin,  to  Culgorm,  red-eyed  king  : 
I  aided  Suran-dronlo,  in  his  land  of  boars." 

*'  W£  rufhed  on  either  fide  of  a  ftream, 
which  roared  thro'  a  blafted  heath.  High 
broken  rocks  were  round,  with  all  their  bend- 
ing trees.  Near  were  two  circles  of  Loda,  with 
the  ftone  of  power ;  where  fpirits  defcended,  by 
night,  in  dark-red  ftreams  of  fire.  There, 
mixed  with  the  murmur  of   waters,    rofe  the 

*  I-thorno,  fays  tradition,  was  an  ifland  of  Scandinavia. 
In  it,  at  a  hunting  party,  met  Culgorm  and  Suran-dronlo, 
the  kings  of  two  neighbouring  ifles.  They  differed  about  the 
honour  of  killing  a  boar;  and  a  war  was  kindled  between 
them.  From  this  epifode  we  may  learn,  that  the  manners  of 
the  Scandinavians  were  much  more  favage  and  cruel,  than 
thofe  of  Britain.  It  is  remarkable,  that  the  names,  intro- 
duced in  this  flory,  are  not  of  Galic  original,  which  circum- 
Hance  affords  room  to  fuppofe,  that  it  had  its  foundation  in  true 
hillory. 

7  voice 
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voice  of  aged  men,   they  called  the  forms  of 
night,  to  aid  them  in  their  war." 

*  Heedless  I  ftood,  with  my  people,  where 
fell  the  foamy  ftream  from  rocks.  The  moon 
moved  red  from  the  mountain.  My  fong,  at 
times,  arofe.  Dark,  on  the  other  fide,  young 
Cathmor  heard  my  voice;  for  he  lay,  beneath 
the  oak,  in  all  his  gleaming  arms.  Morning 
came ;  we  rulhed  to  fight  :  from  wing  to  wing 
is  the  rolling  of  ftrife.  They  fell,  like  the 
thiftle's  head,  beneath  autmnnal  winds. 

In  armom*  came  a  ftately  form  :  I  mixed  my 
ftrokcs  with  the  chief.  By  turns  our  fliields 
are  pierced  :  loud  rung  our  fteely  mails.  His 
helmet  fell  to  the  ground.  In  brightnefs  ihonc 
the  foe.  His  eyes,  two  pleafant  flames,  rolled 
between  his  wandering  locks.  I  knew  Cathmor 
of  Atha,  and  threw  my  fpear  on  earth.  Dark, 
we  turned,  and  filent  pailed  to  mix  with  other 
foes." 

*  From  the  circumftance  of  Ollian  not  being  prefent  at  the 
rites,  deicribed  in  the  preceding  paragraph,  we  may  fuppofe 
that  he  held  them  in  contempt.  This  difference  of  fenti- 
ment,  with  regard  to  religion,  is  a  fort  of  argument,  that 
the  Caledonians  were  not  originally  a  colony  of  Scandinavians, 
^s  fome  have  imagined.  Concerning  fo  remote  a  period,  mere 
conjefture  muft  fupply  the  place  of  argument  and  pofitive 
proofs. 
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*'  Not  fo  paiTed  the  ftriving  kings  *.■  They; 
mixed  in  ecchoing  fray  j  like  the  meeting  of^ 
ghofts,  in  the  dark  wing  of  winds.  Thro' 
either  breaft  rullied  the  fpears ;  nor  yet  lay  the 
foes  on  earth  !  A  rock  received  their  fall ;  half- 
reclined  they  lay  in  death.  Each  held  the  lock 
of  his  foe;  each  grimly  feemed  to  roll  his  eyes. 
The  ftream  of  the  rock  leapt  on  their  fhields, 
and  mixed  below  with  blood. 

**  The  battle  ceafed  in  I-thorno.  The  Gran- 
gers met  in  peace :  Cathmor  from  Atha  of 
fireams,  and  Offian,  king' of  harps.  We  placed 
the  dead  in  earth.  Our  fteps  were  by  Runar's 
bay.  With  the  bounding  boat,  afar,  advanced 
a  ridgy  wave.  Dark  was  the  rider  of  feas,  but 
a  beam  of  light  was  there,  like  the  ray  of  the  fun, 
in  Stromlo's  rolling  fmoak.  It  was  the  daugh- 
ter -j-  of  Suran-dronlo,  wild  in  brightened  looks. 

Her 

*  Culgorm  and  Suran  dronlo.  The  combat  of  the  kings  and 
their  attitude  in  death  are  highly  pifturefque,  and  expreflive 
of  that  ferocity  of  manners,  which  diflinguiflied  the  northern 
nations. 

t  Tradition  has  handed  down  the  name  of  this  princcfs. 
The  bards  call  her  Runo-foilo,  which  has  no  other  fort  of  title 
for  being  genuine,  but  its  not  being  of  Galic  original  ;  a  dif- 
tinftion,  wliich  the  bards  had  not  the  art  to  prcferve,  when 
they  feigned  names  for  foreigncVf.  '1  he  highland  fcnachies, 
who  very  often  endeavoured  to  fupply  the  deficiency,  they 
8  thought 
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Her  eyes  were  wandering  flames,  amidft  dlibr- 
dered  locks.  Forward  is  her  white  arm,  with 
the  fpear  ;  her  higli-heaving  breaft  is  feen,  white 
as  foamy  waves  tliat  rife,  by  turns,  amidft  rocks. 
They  are  heautiful,  but  terrible,  and  mariners 
call  the  winds !" 

"  Come,  ye  dwellers   of  Loda  !"    flie  fald, 
"  come,  Carchar,  pale  in  the  midfl:  of  clouds  ! 


thought  they  found  in  the  tales  of  Oflian,  have  given  us  the 
continuation  of  the  ftory  of  the  daughter  of  Suran-dronlo. 
The  catallrophe  is  To  unnatural,  and  the  circumllances  of  it  fo 
ridiculoufly  pompous,  that,  for  the  fake  of  the  inventors,  1  (hall 
conceal  them. 

The  wildly  beautiful  appearance  of  Runo-forlo,  made  a 
deep  impreffion  on  a  chief,  fome  ages  ago,  who  was  himfelf 
no  contemptible  poet.  The  flory  is  romantic,  but  not  incre- 
dible, if  we  make  allowances  for  the  lively  imagination  of  a 
man  of  genius.  Our  chief  failing,  in  a  ftorm,  along  one  of 
the  illands  of  Orkney,  faw  a  woman,  in  a  boat,  near  the 
fhore,  whom  he  thought,  as  he  expreffes  it  himfelf,  as  beauti- 
ful as  afuddin  ray  of  the  fun,  on  t',e  dark-heaving  deep.  The 
verfes  of  OfTian,  on  the  attitude  of  Runo-forlo,  which  v/as  fo 
fimilar  to  that  of  the  woman  in  the  boat,  wrought  fo  much  on 
his  fancy,  that  he  fell  defperately  in  love.  The  winds,  how- 
ever, drove  him  from  the  coail,  and,  after  a  few  days,  he  arrived 
at  his  refidence  in  Scotland.  There  his  paflion  ir.creafed  to 
fuch  a  degree,  that  two  of  his  friends,  fearing  the  confequence, 
failed  to  the  Orkneys,  to  carry  to  him  the  objefl  of  his  defire. 
Upon  enquiry  they  foon  found  the  nymph,  and  carried  her  to 
the  enamoured  chief;  but  mark  his  furprize,  when,  indead 
of  amy  of  the  fun,  he  faw  a  ikinny  fiiherwoinan,  more  than 
middle  aged,  appearing  before  him.  Tradition  here  ends  the 
ftory  :  but  it  may  be  eafily  fuppofed  that  the  paflion  of  the 
chief  foon  fubfided. 

Slutlunor, 
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Sluthmor,  ilut  ftrldeft  in  airy  halls !  Corchtur, 
terrible  in  winds  !  Receive,  from  his  daughter'^ 
fpear,  tlie  foes  of  Suran-dronlo.  No  fhadow, 
at  his  roaring  ftreams  j  no  mildly-looking  form 
was  he  !  Wlien  he  took  up  his  fpear,  the  hawks 
lliook  tlieir  founding  wings  :  for  blood  was 
poured  around  the  ftcps  of  dark-eyed  Sm'an- 
dronlo.  He  lighted  me,  no  harmlefs  beam,  to 
glitter   on    his   ftreams.     Like  meteors,   I   was 

bright,  but  I  blafted  the  foes  of  Suran-dronlo." 

at     fi      *      *       *       *****•**#* 

Nor  unconcerned  heard  Sul-malla,  the  praife 
of  Cathmor  of  Ihields.  He  was  within  her  foul, 
like  a  fire  in  fecret  heath,  w^hich  awakes  at  the 
voice  of  the  blaft,  and  fends  its  beam  abroad, 
Amidft  the  fong  removed  the  daughter  of  kings, 
like  the  voice  of  a  fummer-breeze ;  when  it 
lifts  the  heads  of  flowers,  and  curls  the  lakes  and 
ilreams.  The  ruftling  found  gently  fpreads  o'er 
the  vale,  foftly-plcafnig  as  itfaddcns  the  foul. 

By  night  came  a  dream  to  Oflian ;  formlefs 
flood  the  fhadow  of  Trcnmor.  He  feemed  to 
flrike  the  dim  lliield,  on  Selma's  ftreamy  rock. 
I  rofc,  in  my  rattling  fleel  j  I  knew  that  war  was 
near,  before  the  winds  our  fails  were  fpread  j 
when  Lumon  ihewed  its  ftreams  to  the  morn. 

Come  from  the  watching  of  niglit,  Malvina, 
lonely  beam ! 

THE 
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Refleftlons  on  the  poet's  youth.  An  apoftrophe  to  Selma. 
Ofcar  obt.'.'"s  leave  to  go  to  Inis-lhona,  an  ifland  of  Scan- 
dinavia. The  mournful  ftory  of  Argon  and  Ruro,  the  two 
fons  of  the  king  of  Inis-thona.  Ofcar  revenges  their  death, 
and  returns  in  triumph  to  Selma.  A  foliloquy  by  the  poet 
himfelf. 
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/^  UR  youth  Is  like  the  dream  of  the  hunter 
^^  on  the  hill  of  heath.  He  fleeps  in  the  mild 
beams  of  the  fun ;  he  awakes  amidft  a  ftorm ; 
the  red  lightning  flies  around  :  trees  fliake  their 
heads  to  the  wind  !  He  looks  back  with  joy,  on 
the  day  of  the  fun  -,  and  the  pleafant  dreams  of 
his  reft  !  When  lliall  Offian's  youth  return  ? 
When  his  ear  delight  in  the  found  of  arms  ? 
W^hen  ihali  I,  like  Ofcar,  travel  in  the  light  of 
my  fteel?  Come,  with  your  ftreams,  ye  hills 
of  Cona  !  liften  to  the  voice  of  Offian.  The 
fong  rifes,  like  the  fun,  in  my  foul.  I  feel  the 
joys  of  other  times  ! 

I  BEHOLD  thy  towers,  O  Selma  !   the  oaks  of 

thy  iTiaded  wall :  thy  ftreams  found  in  my  ear  j 

thy  heroes  gather   around.     Fingal  iiis  in  the 

O  a  midft. 
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midft.  He  leans  on  the  Ihield  of  Trenmor:  his 
fpear  Hands  againft  the  wall  j  he  liftens  to  the 
fong  of  his  bards.  Tlie  deeds  of  his  arm  are 
heard;  the  ai?tions  of  the  king  in  his  youth! 
Ofcar  had  returned  from  the  chacc,  and  heard 
tlie  hero's  praifc.  He  took  tlie  fhield  of  Branno  * 
from  the  wall ;  his  eyes  were  filled  with  tears. 
Red  was  the  cheek  of  youth.  His  voice  was 
trembling,  low.  My  fpear  Ihook  its  bright 
head  in  his  hand  :  he  fpoke  to  Morven's  king. 

"  Fingal!  thou  king  of  heroes!  Offian, 
next  to  him  in  war  !  ye  have  fought  in  your 
youth ;  your  names  are  renowned  in  fong. 
Ofcar  is  like  the  mift  of  Cona ;  I  appear  and  I 
vanilh  away.  The  bard  will  not  know  my  name, 
llie  hunter  will  not  fearch  in  the  heath  for  my 
tomb.  Let  me  fight,  O  heroes,  in  the  battles 
of  luls-Thona.  Difiant  is  the  land  of  my  war  I 
ye  Ihall  not  hear  of  Ofcar's  fall !  Some  bard  may 
find  me  there  j  fome  bard  may  give  my  name  to 
fong.  The  daughter  of  the  ftranger  ihall  fee 
my  tomb,  and  weep  over  the  youth,  that  came 
from  afar.  The  bard  lliall  fay,  at  the  feaft, 
*'  hear  the  fong  of  Ofcar  from  the  dlf^ant  land  !" 

•  Thi3  is  Branno,  the  father  of  Everallin,  and  grandfather 
to  Ofcar;  he  was  of  Irifh  cxtradlion,  and  lord  of  the  country 
round  the  lake  of  Lego.  His  great  anions  are  handed  down 
by  tradition,  and  his  hofpitality  has  pafTed  into  a  proverb. 

Oscar," 
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*'  Oscar,"  replied  the  kii\g  of  Morven  ; 
*'  thou  Ihalt  fight,  fon  of  my  fame  !  Prepare  my 
dark-bofomcd  fliip  to  c^irry  my  hero  to  Inis- 
thona.  Sou  of  my  fon,  regard  our  fame  ;  thou 
art  of  the  race  of  renown  !  L.et  not  the  children 
of  Grangers  fay,  feeble  are  the  fons  of  Morven  ! 
Be  thou,  in  battle,  a  roaring  itorm  :  mild  as 
the  evening  ilm  in  peace  !  Tell,  Ofcar,  to  Inis- 
tliona's  king,  that  FIngal  remembers  his  youth; 
when  we  ftrove  in  the  combat  together,  in  the 
days  of  Agandecca." 

They  lifted  up  the  founding  fail;  the  wind 
whllllcd  through  the  thongs  *  of  their  mafts. 
\\'aves  lalli  the  oozy  rocks :  the  ftrcngth  of 
ocean  roars.  My  fon  beheld,  from  the  wave, 
the  land  of  groves.  He  rulhed  into  Runa's 
founding  bay,  and  fent  his  fword  to  Annir  of 
fpears.  The  grey-haired  hero  role,  when  he 
faw  the  fword  of  Fingal.  His  eyes  v/cre  full  of 
tears;  he  remembered  his  battles  in  youth. 
Iwice  had  they  lifted  the  fpear,  before  the  lovely 
Agandecca  :  heroes  flood  far  diflant,  as  if  two 
ipirits  were  ftrlvlng  in  winds. 

*'  But  now,"  began  the  king,  "  I  am  old; 
the  fword  lies  ufelefs  in  my  hall.     Thou,   who 

•  Leather  thongs  were  ufed  among  the  Celtic  nations,  in- 
iread  of  ropes. 
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art  of  Morvcn's  race!  Annlr  has  feen  the  battle 
of  fpears  j  but  now  he  is  pale  and  withered,  like 
the  oak  of  Lano.  I  have  no  fon  to  meet  thee 
with  joy,  to  bring  thee  to  the  halls  of  his  fa- 
thers. Argon  is  pale  in  the  tomb,  and  Ruro  is 
no  more.  My  daughter  is  in  the  hall  of  ftran- 
gers  :  Ihe  longs  to  behold  my  tomb.  Her  fpoufe 
ihakes  ten  thoufand  fpears  j  he  comes  *  a  cloud 
of  death  from  Lano.  Come,  to  fhare  the  feaft 
of  Annlr,   fon  of  ecchoing  Morven  !" 

Three  days  they  feafted  together}  on  the 
fourth,  Annir  heard  the  name  of  Ofcar.  They 
rejoiced  in  the  Ihell  f-.  They  purfued  the  boars 
of  Runa.  Eefide  the  fount  of  molTy  flones,  the 
weary  heroes  reft.  The  tear  fteals  in  fecret  from 
Annlr  :  he  broke  the  rifing  figh.  "  Here  darkly 
reft,"  tlie  liero  fald,  "  the  children  of  my  youth. 
This  ftone  is  the  tomb  of  Ruro  ;  that  tree  founds 

*  Cormalo  had  refolved  on  a  war  againfl;  his  father  in  law 
Annir  king  of  inis-thona,  in  order  to  deprive  him  of  his  king- 
dom ;  the  injultice  of  his  defigns  was  fo  much  refented  by  Fin- 
gal,  that  he  fent  hisgrandfon,  Ofcar,  to  the  afliftance  of  Annir. 
Both  armies  came  foon  to  a  battle,  in  which  the  condud  and 
valour  of  ufcar  obtained  a  compleat  vidlory.  An  end  was  pu^ 
to  the  war  by  the  death  of  Cormalo,  who  fell  in  a,  fingle  com- 
bat, by  Ofcar's  hand.  Thus  is  the  flory  delivered  down  by 
tradition  ;  though  the  poer,  to  raife  the  character  of  his  fon, 
makes  Ofcar  himfelf  propofe  the  expedition. 

f  To  rejoice  in  ihe  Jbell  is  a  phrafe  for  fealling  fumptuoufly 
and  drinking  freely. 


I 
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over  the  grave  of  Argon.  Do  ye  hear  my  voice, 
O  my  Ions,  within  your  narrow  houfe  ?  Or  do 
ye  fpeak  in  thefe  ruftling  leaves,  when  the  winds 
of  the  defart  rife  r" 

"  King  of  Inis-thona,"  faid  Ofcar,  *'  how 
fell  the  children  of  youth  i*  The  wild  boar  ruihes 
over  their  tombs,  but  he  does  not  difturb  their 
rcpofe,  Tlicy  purfue  deer  *  formed  of  clouds, 
and  bend  their  airy  bow.  They  ftlU  love  the 
fport  of  their  youtli ;  and  mount  the  wind  with 

joy-" 

*'  CoRMALO,"  replied  the  king,  "  Is  a  chief  of 
ten  thoufand  fpears.  He  dwells  at  the  waters  of 
Lano  f ,  which  fends  forth  the  vapour  of  deatli. 
He  came  to  Runa's  ecchoing  halls,  and  fought 
the  honour  of  the  fpear  X-  The  youth  was  lovely 
as  the  firl^  beam  of  the  fun  ;  few  were  they  who 
could  meet  him  in  fight  !  My  heroes  yielded  to 
Cormalo  ;   my  daughter  was  feized  in  his  love, 

•  The  notion  of  OfTian  concerning  the  ftate  of  the  deceafed, 
was  the  fame  with  that  of  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans. 
They  imagined  that  the  fouls  purfued,  in  their  feparate  ftate, 
the  employments  and  pleafures  of  their  former  life. 

f  Lano  was  a  lake  of  Scandinavia,  remarkable,  in  the  days 
of  Oflian,  for  emitting  a  peftilential  vapour  in  autumn.  /W 
//'cu,  O  •valiant  Duchotnar,  like  the  mi  ft  of  marjhy  Lano  ;  txjhen 
it  Jails  ever  the  plains  of  autumn,  and  brings  death  to  the  hoji. 

FiNGAL,  B.  I. 

X  By  the  honour  of  the /pear  is  meant  the  toarnament  pradif- 
e4  iimong  the  ancient  northern  nations. 

O  4  Argoa 
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Argon  and  Ruro  returned  from  the  chace ;  the 
tears  of  their  pride  defcend  :  they  roll  their 
filent  eyes  on  Runa's  heroes,  who  had  yielded 
to  a  ftranger.  Three  days  they  feafted  with  Cor- 
malo  :  on  the  fourth  young  Argon  fought.  But 
who  could  fight  with  Argon  !  Cormalo  is  over- 
come. His  heart  fwclled  with  the  grief  of 
pride;  he  refolved,  in  fecret,  to  behold  the 
death  ofmyfons?  They  went  to  the  hills  of 
Runa :  they  purfued  the  dark-brown  hinds. 
The  arrow  of  Cormalo  flew  in  fecret ;  my  chil- 
dren fell  in  blood.  He  came  to  the  maid  of  his 
love;  to  Inls-thona's  longhaired  maid.  They 
fled  over  the  defart.  Annir  remained  alone. 
Night  came  on  and  day  appeared;  nor  Ar- 
gon's voice,  nor  Ruro's  came.  At  length  their 
much-loved  dog  was  fecn  ;  the  fleet  and  bound- 
ing Runar.  He  came  into  the  hall  and  howled  j 
and  feemed  to  look,  towards  the  place  of  their 
fall.  We  followed  him  :  we  found  tliem  here  : 
we  laid  them  by  this  mofly  ftream.  Ihls  Is  the 
haunt  of  Annir,  when  the  chace  of  the  hinds  is 
paft.  I  bend  like  the  trunk  of  an  aged  oak  ;  my 
tears  for  ever  flow  ! 

'•  O  RoNN  AN  !"  faid  the  rifmg  Ofcar,  "  Ogar 
king  of  fpears  !  call  my  heroes  to  my  fide, 
the  fons  of  f^reamy  Morven.  To-day  we  go  to 
Lano's   water,  that   fends  forth   the  vapour  of 

death. 
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death.     Cormalo  will  not  long  rejoice  :   deatji  is 
often  at  the  point  of  our  fwords  !" 

They  came  over  the  defart  like  flcrniy 
clouds,  when  the  winds  roll  them  along  the 
lieath  :  their  edges  are  tinged  with  lightning; 
the  ecchoing  groves  forefce  the  florm !  The 
horn  of  Ofcar's  battle  is  heard  ;  Lano  Ihook  over 
all  its  waves.  I'he  children  of  the  lake  convened 
around  the  founding  Ihield  of  Cormalo.  Ofcar 
fought,  as  he  was  wont  in  war.  Cormalo  fell 
beneath  his  fword  :  the  fons  of  difmal  Lano  fled 
to  their  fecret  vales  !  Ofcar  brought  the  daugh- 
ter of  Inls-thona  to  Annir's  ecchoing  halls.  The 
face  of  age  is  bright  with  joy  ;  he  blel^  the  king 
of  fwords ! 

How  great  was  the  joy  of  OfTian,  when  he  be- 
held the  diftant  fail  of  his  fon  !  it  was  like  a 
cloud  of  light  that  rifes  in  the  eaft,  when  the 
traveller  is  fad  in  a  land  unknown;  and  difmal 
night,  with  her  ghofts,  is  fitting  around  in  Ihades  1 
W'c  brought  him,  with  fongs,  to  Selma's  halls. 
Fingal  fpread  the  feaft  of  Ihells.  A  thoufand 
bards  raifed  the  name  of  Ofcar  :  Morvcn  an- 
fwered  to  the  found.  The  daughter  of  Tofcar 
was  there ;  her  voice  was  like  the  harp  ;  when 
tl\e  diflant  found  comes,  in  the  evening,  on  the 


foft-ruftling  breeze  of  the  vale  ! 
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O  LAY  me,  ye  tliat  fee  the  liglit,  near  fome 
rock  of  my  hills  !  let  the  thick  hazels  be  around, 
let  the  rnftling  oak  be  near.  Green  be  the  place 
of  my  refl ;  let  the  found  of  the  dillant  torrent 
be  heard.  Daugliter  of  Tofcar,  take  the  harp, 
and  raife  the  lovely  fong  of  Selma  ;  that  fleep 
may  overtake  my  ibul  in  the  midft  of  joy  j  that 
the  dreams  of  my  youtli  may  return,  and  the 
days  of  the  migiity  Fingal.  Sclma  !  I  behold 
thy  towers,  thy  trees,  thy  Ihadcd  wall !  I  fee  the 
heroes  of  Morven  ;  I  hear  the  fong  of  bards  ! 
Ofcar  lifts  the  fword  of  Cormalo  ;  a  thoufand 
youths  admire  its  ftudded  thongs.  They  look 
with  wonder  on  my  fon  :  'lliey  admire  the 
flrengtii  of  his  arm.  They  mark  the  joy  of 
his  fatlier's  eyes  ;  they  long  for  an  equal  fame. 
And  yc  Ihall  l.ave  your  fame,  O  fons  of  ftreamy 
IMorvcn  !  My  foul  is  often  brightened  with 
fong;  I  remember  the  friends  of  my  youth. 
But  flccp  dcfcends,  in  tlic  found  of  the  harp  ! 
picafant  dreams  begin  to  rife  !  Ye  fons  of  the 
clnce  fland  far  didant,  nor  dillurb  my  reft. 
'I"hc  bard  of  otlicr  times  holds  difcourfc  with  his 
fathers,  the  chiefs  of  tlie  days  of  old  !  Sons  of 
tlie  chace,  ftand  fir  diftant  !  difturb  not  the 
drcains  of  Oliian  -' 
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Addrefs  to  the  evening  flar.  An  apoftrophe  to  Fingal  and  his 
times.  Minona  fings  before  the  king  the  fong  of  the  unfor- 
tunate Col  ma ;  and  the  bards  exhibit  other  fpecimens  of 
their  poetical  talents ;  according  to  an  annual  cuftom  efta- 
blifhed  by  the  iaonarchs  of  the  ancient  Caledonians. 
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STAR  of  defcendlng  night!  fair  is  thy 
light  in  the  weft  !  thou  lifteft  thy  unlhorn 
head  from  thy  cloud  :  thy  fteps  are  ftately  on 
thy  hilh  What  doft  thou  behold  in  the  plain  ? 
The  ftornny  winds  are  laid.  Tlie  murmur  of 
the  torrent  comes  from  afar.  Roaring  waves 
climb  the  diftant  rock.  The  flies  of  evening 
are  on  their  feeble  wings ;  the  hum  of  their 
courfe  is  on  the  field.  What  doft  thou  behold, 
fair  light  ?  But  thou  doft  fmile  and  depart.  The 
waves  come  with  joy  around  thee  :  they  bathe 
thy  lovely  hair.  Farewel,  thou  filent  beam ! 
Let  the  light  of  Oflian's  foul  arife  ! 

And  it  does  arife  in  its  ftrength !  I  iSehoId 
my  departed  friends.  Their  gathering  is  on 
Lora,  as  in  the  days  of  other  years.  Fingal 
comes  like  a  watry  column  of  mift;  his  heroes 
are  around  :  And  fee  the  bards  of  fong,  grey- 
haired 
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haired  Uilin  !  ftately  Ryno  !  Alpin  *,  with  the 
tuneful  voice  !  the  foft  complaint  of  Minona  ! 
How  are  ye  changed,  my  friends,  fince  the  days 
of  Sehna's  feaft  ?  when  we  contended,  like  gales 
of  fpring,  as  they  fly  along  the  hill,  and  bend 
by  turns  the  feebly-whiftling  grafs. 

Minona  ■f  came  forth  in  her  beauty;  with 
down-cafl  look  and  tearful  eye.  Her  hair  flew 
flowly  on  the  blaft,  that  rufhed  unfrequent  from 
the  hill.  The  fouls  of  the  heroes  were  fad  when 
fhe  raifed  the  tuneful  voice.  Often  had  they 
feen  the  grave  of  Salgar  i,  the  dark  dwelling  of 
white-bofomed  Colma  j|.  Colma  left  alone  on 
the  hill,  with  all  her  voice  of  fong !  Salgar 
promifed  to  come ;  but  the  night  dcfcended 
around.  Hear  the  voice  of  Colma,  when  fhe 
fat  alone  on  the  hill  1 

•  Alpin  is  from  the  fame  root  with  Albion,  or  rather  Al- 
bin,  the  ancient  name  of  Britain  ;  Alp,  high  JJland,  or  coun- 
try. The  prefent  name  of  our  ifland  has  its  origin  in  the 
Celtic  tongue  ;  fo  that  thofe  who  derived  it  from  any  other, 
betrayed  their  ignorance  of  the  ancient  language  of  our  coun- 
try.    Brait  or  Braid,  extenfivej   and /w,  land. 

t  Oflian  introduces  Minona,  not  in  the  ideal  fcene  in  his 
own  mind,  which  he  had  defcribed  ;  but  at  the  annual  feaft  of 
SeJma,  where  the  bards  repeated  their  works  before  Fingal. 

X  Sealg-'er,  a  huter. 

Ij  Cul  math,  a  'woman  withjine  hair, 

Colma. 
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COLMA. 

IT  Is  night;  I  am  alone,  forlorn  on  the  hill 
of  ftorms.  Tlic  wind  is  heard  In  the  mountain. 
The  torrent  pours  down  the  rock.  No  liut  re- 
ceives me  from  the  rain  ;  forlorn  on  the  hill  of 
winds ! 

Rise,  moon  !  from  behind  thy  clouds.  Stars 
of  the  night  arife  !  Lead  me,  fome  light,  to  the 
place,  where  my  love  refts  from  the  chace 
alone  !  his  bow  near  him,  unftrung  :  his  dogs 
panting  around  him.  But  here  I  muft  fit  alone, 
by  the  rock  of  the  mofly  ilream.  The  flream 
and  the  wind  roar  aloud.  I  hear  not  the  voice 
of  my  love  !  Why  delays  my  Salgar,  why  the 
chief  of  the  hill,  his  promife  ?  Here  is  the  rock, 
and  here  the  tree  !  here  is  the  roaring  ftream  ! 
Thou  didft  promife  with  night  to  be  here.  Ah ! 
whither  is  my  Salgar  gone  ?  With  thee  I  would 
fly,  from  my  father  ;  with  thee,  from  my  bro- 
ther of  pride.  Our  race  have  long  been  foes ; 
we  are  not  foes,  O  Salgar  ! 

Cease  a  little  while,  O  wind  !  fiream,  be 
thou  filent  a  while  !  let  my  voice  be  heard 
around.  Let  my  wanderer  hear  me  !  Salgar  1  it 
is  Colma  who  calls.  Here  is  the  tree,  and  the 
rock.  Salgar,  my  love !  I  am  here.  Why 
dela^cft  thou  thy  coming  ?  Lo  !  tlie  calm  moon 

comes 
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comes  forth.  The  flood  is  bright  in  the  vale. 
The  rocks  are  grey  on  the  fleep.  I  lee  him  not 
on  the  brow.  His  dogs  come  not  before  him, 
with  tidings  of  his  near  approach.  Here  1  muft 
fit  alone ! 

Who  lie  on  the  heath  befide  me  ?  Are  they 
my  love  and  my  brother  ?  Speak  to  mc,  O  my 
friends  !  To  Colma  they  give  no  reply.  Speak 
to  me  :  I  am  alone  !  My  foul  is  tormented  with 
fears  !  Ah  !  they  are  dead  !  Their  fwords  are  red 
from  the  fight.  O  my  brother  1  my  brother  ! 
why  haft  thou  flain  my  Salgar  ?  why,  O  Sal- 
gar  !  haft  thou  flain  my  brother  ?  Dear  were  ye 
both  to  me  1  what  fliall  I  fay  in  your  praife  ? 
Thou  wert  fair  on  the  hill  among  thoufands  !  he 
was  terrible  in  fight.  Speak  to  me ;  hear  my 
voice }  hear  me,  fons  of  my  love  !  They  are 
filent  i  filent  for  ever !  Cold,  cold  are  their 
breafts  of  clay  1  Oh  !  from  the  rock  on  the 
hill ;  from  the  top  of  the  windy  fteep, 
fpeak,  ye  ghofts  of  the  dead  !  fpeak,  I  will  not 
]?e  afraid  !  Whither  are  ye  gone  to  reft  ?  In 
what  cave  of  the  hill  fhall  I  find  the  departed  ? 
No  feeble  voice  is  on  the  gale  :  no  anfwer  half- 
drowned  in  the  ftorm  1 

I  SIT  in  my  grief!  I  wait  for  mornii>g  in  my 

tears !    Rear  the  tomb,  ye  friends  of  the  dead. 

Clofe  it  not  till  Colma  come.     My  life  flies 

a-  away 
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away  like  a  dream  :  why  lliould  I  fiay  behind  ? 
Plcrc  Ihail  I  rci\  with  my  friends,  by  the  ftrcam 
of  the  founding  rock.  When  night  comes  on 
tlie  liill  ;  when  the  loud  winds  arife;  my  ghoft 
lliall  ftand  in  the  blaft,  and  mourn  the  death  of 
my  friends.  The  hunter  lliall  hear  from  his 
booth.  He  Ihall  fear  but  love  my  voice  !  For 
fwect  ihall  my  voice  be  for  my  friends  :  picafant 
were  her  friends  to  Colma  ! 

Such  was  tliy  fong,  Minona,  foftly-blufliing 
daughter  of  Torman.  Our  tears  defcended  for 
Colma,  and  our  fouls  were  fad  !  Ullin  came 
with  his  harp  ;  he  gave  the  fong  of  Alpin.  The 
voice  of  Alpin  w^as  pleafant  :  the  foul  of  Ryno 
was  a  beam  of  fire  !  But  they  had  rcfted  in  the 
narrow  lioufe  :  their  voice  had  ceafed  in  Selma. 
Ullin  had  returned,  one  day,  from  the  chace, 
before  the  heroes  fell.  He  heard  their  ftrife  on 
the  hill ;  their  fong  was  foft  but  fad  !  They 
mourned  the  fall  of  Morar,  firft  of  mortal  men  1 
His  foul  was  like  the  foul  of  Fingal ;  his  fword 
like  the  fword  of  Ofcar.  But  he  fell,  and  his 
father  mourned  :  his  fiber's  eyes  were  full  of 
tears.  Minona's  eyes  were  full  of  tears,  the 
fiftcr  of  car-borne  Morar.  She  retired  from  the 
fong  of  Ullin,  like  the  moon  in  the  weft,  when 
file  forefees  the  lliower,  and  hides  her  fair  head 

Vol.  I.  P  in 
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in  a  cloud.     I   touched  the  harp,  with  UUiiii 
the  long  of  mounihig  rofe  ! 

Ryxo. 

The  wind  and  the  rain  are  paft  :  cahn  is  the 
noon  of  day.  The  clouds  arc  divided  in  hea- 
ven. Over  the  green  hills  flics  the  inconftant 
fun.  Red  tln^ough  the  ftony  vale  conies  down 
theftrcam  of  the  liill.  Sweet  are  thy  murmurs, 
O  ftream  !  but  more  fweet  is  the  voice  I  hear. 
It  is  the  voice  of  Alpin,  the  ion  of  fong,  mourn- 
ing for  the  dead  !  Bent  is  liis  head  of  age  j  red 
his  tearful  eye.  Alpin,  thou  fon  of  fong,  why- 
alone  on  the  filcnt  hill  ?  why  complaineft  thou, 
as  a  blaft  in  the  wood  j  as  a  wave  on  the  lonely 
lliore } 

Alpik. 

IVTy  tears,  O  Ryno  !  are  for  the  dead  j  my 
voice  for  tliofe  that  have  palfed  away.  Tall 
thou  art  on  the  hill  ^  fair  among  the  fons  of  the 
vale.  But  thou  flialt  fall  like  Morar  * ;  the 
mourner  Ihali  fit  on  thy  tomb.  The  lulls  iTiall 
know  thee  no  more  j  thy  bow  iliall  lie  in  the 
hall,  unftrung  ! 

Thou  wcrt  fwift,  O  Morar  !  as  a  roe  on  the 
dcfart ;  terrible  as  a  meteor  of  lire.     Thy  wrath 

•  Mor-er,  ^nat  man, 

was 
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was  as  the  ftorm.  Thy  fword  in  battle,  as 
lightning  in  the  field.  Thy  voice  was  a  ftream 
after  rain  j  like  thunder  on  diftant  hills.  Many 
fell  by  thy  arm  j  they  were  confumed  in  the 
flames  of  thy  wrath.  But  when  thou  didfl:  re- 
turn from  war,  how  peaceful  was  thy  brow  ! 
Thy  face  was  like  the  fun  after  rain  ;  like  the 
moon  In  the  filence  of  night ;  calm  as  the  bread 
of  the  lake  when  the  loud  wind  is  laid. 

Narrow  is  thy  dwelling  now!  dark  the 
place  of  thine  abode  !  With  three  fteps  I  com- 
pafs  thy  grave,  O  tliou  who  waft  fo  great  before ! 
Four  ftones,  with  their  heads  of  mofs,  are  the 
only  memorial  of  thee.  A  tree  with  fcarce  a 
leaf,  long  grafs,  which  whiftles  In  the  wind, 
mark  to  the  hunter's  eye  the  grave  of  the  mighty 
Morar.  Morar  !  thou  art  low  indeed.  Thou 
haft  no  mother  to  mourn  thee  j  no  maid  with 
her  tears  of  love.  Dead  is  Ihe  that  brought 
thee  forth.  Fallen  is  the  daughter  of  Mor- 
glan. 

Who  on  his  ftafl  is  this  r  who  is  this,  whofe 
head  is  white  with  age  ?  whofe  eyes  are  red  with 
tears  ?  who  quakes  at  every  ftep  ?  It  is  thy  fa- 
ther *,  O  Morar !  the  father  of  no  fon  but 
thee.     He  heard  of  thy  fame  In  war ;    he  heard 

•  Torman,  the  fon  of  Carthul,  lord  of  I-mora,  cne  of  the 
weflern  ifles. 

?   2  of 
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of  foes  difperfed.  He  heard  of  Morar's  re« 
nown  ;  why  did  he  not  hear  of  his  wound  ? 
^Veep,  thou  father  of  Morar  !  weep  ;  but  thy 
fon  heareth  thee  not.  Deep  is  the  flccp  of  the 
dead  j  low  their  pillow"  of  dul^.  No  more  fliall 
he  hear  thy  voice  ;  no  more  awake  at  tliy  call. 
When  fhall  it  be  morn  in  the  grave,  to  bid  the 
flumberer  awake  ?  Farewel,  thou  braveft  of 
men  !  thou  conqueror  in  the  field  !  but  the  field 
Ihall  fee  thee  no  more ;  nor  the  dark  wood  be 
lightened  with  the  fplendor  of  thy  f^etl.  Thou 
haft  left  no  fon.  The  fong  Ihall  preferve  thy 
name.  Future  times  Ihall  hear  of  theej  they 
Ihall  hear  of  the  fallen  Morar  ! 

The  grief  of  all  arofe,  but  mof^  the  burfling 
figh  of  Armin  *.  He  remembers  the  death  of 
his  fon,  who  fell  in  the  days  of  his  youth. 
Carmor  "f  was  near  the  hero,  the  chief  of  the 
ecchoing  Galmal.  Why  burfts  the  figh  of  Ar- 
min, he  faid  ?  Is  there  a  caufe  to  mourn  ?  The 
fong  comes,  with  its  mufic,  to  melt  and  pleafe 
the  foul.  It  is  like  foft  mift,  that,  rifmg  from 
a  lake,  pours  on  the  filent  vale ;  the  green 
flowers  are  filled  with  dew,  but  the  fun  returns 
in   his  ftrength,    and   the  mift  is  gone.     Why 

*  Armin,  a  hero.     He  was  chief  or  petty  king  of  Gorraa, 
i.  e.  the  blue  ijland,  fuppofed  to  be  one  of  the  Hebrides. 
t  Cear-mdr,  a  tall  dark-compkxioncd  man. 

art 
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art  thou  f.id,  O  Arniln,  chief  of  fca-furroundcd 
Gorma  ? 

Sad  !  I  am  !  nor  fmall  is  my  caufe  of  woe  ! 
Carmor,  thou  haft  loft  no  fon  ;  thou  haft  loft 
no  daughter  of  beauty.  Colgar  the  valiant  lives ; 
2a\d  Annira  faircft  maid.  The  boughs  of  thy 
lioufe  afcend,  O  Carmor !  but  Armin  is  the  kft 
of  his  race.  Dark  is  thy  bed,  O  Daura  !  deep 
thy  flccp  in  the  tomb  !  When  llialt  thou  awake 
with  thy  fongs  ?  with  all  thy  voici:  of  mufic  ? 

Ariss,  winds  of  autumn,  ariie ;  blow  along 
the  heath  I  ftreams  of  the  mountains  roar  '  roar, 
tempcfts,  in  the  groves  of  my  oaks !  walk 
through  broken  clouds,  O  moon  !  Ihow  thy 
pale  face,  at  intervals !  bring  to  my  mind  the 
night,  wlicn  all  my  children  fell ;  when  Arindal 
the  mighty  fell ;  when  Daura  the  lovely  faikd  ! 
Daura,  my  daughter  1  thou  wert  fair;  fair  as 
the  moon  on  Fura  *  ;  white  as  the  driven  fnow ; 
fweet  as  the  breathing  gale.  Arindal,  thy  bow 
was  ftrong.  Thy  fpear  was  fwift  in  the  field. 
Thy  look  was  like  mift  on  the  wave  :  thy  Ihield, 
a  red  cloud  in  a  ftorm.  Armar,  renowned  in 
war,  came,  and  fought  Daura's  love.  He  was 
not  long  refufed  :  fair  was  the  hope  of  their 
friends  ! 

•  Fuar-a,  toUiJland, 

P  z,  Erath, 
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Erath,  fonofOdgal,  repined:  his  brother 
had  been  llain  by  Armor.  He  came  difguifed 
like  a  fon  of  the  fea  :  fair  was  his  fkiff  on  the 
wave  J  white  his  locks  of  age  j  calm  his  ferious 
brow.  Faireft  of  women,  he  laid,  lovely 
daughter  of  Armin!  a  rock  not  diftant  in  the 
fea,  bears  a  tree  on  its  fide  ;  red  lliines  the  fruit 
afar  !  There  Armor  waits  for  Daura.  I  come  to 
carry  his  love  !  She  went ;  Ihe  called  on  Armar. 
Nought  anfwered,  but  the  fon  *  of  the  rock, 
Armor,  my  love  !  my  love  !  why  tormcnteft 
thou  me  with  fear  ?  hear,  fon  of  Arnart,  hear  : 
it  is  Daura  who  calleth  thee  1  Erath  the  traitor 
fled  laughing  to  the  land.  She  lifted  up  her 
voice ;  fhe  called  for  her  brother  and  her  fa- 
ther. Arindal !  Armin  !  none  to  relieve  your 
Daura  ! 

Her  voice  came  over  the  fea.  Arindal  my 
fon  defcended  from  the  hill ;  rough  in  the  fpoils 
of  the  chace.  His  arrows  rattled  by  his  fide  5 
his  bow  was  in  his  hand  :  five  dark  grey  dogs 
attend  his  fteps.  He  faw  fierce  Erath  on  the 
(hore :    he  feized  and   bound  him  to   an  oak. 

*  By  the/on  of  the  red  the  poet  means  the  ecchoing  back  of 
the  human  voice  from  a  rock.  The  vulgar  were  of  opinion, 
that  this  repetition  of  found  was  made  by  a  fpirit  within  the 
rock ;  and  they,  on  that  account  called  it  mac  talk ;  the  fon 
nvho  diveili  in  the  rod. 

Thick 
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Thick  wind  the  thongs  *  of  the  hide  around  his 
limbs;  he  loids  the  wind  with  his  groans. 
Arlndal  alcends  the  deep  in  his  boat,  to  bring 
Daura  to  land.  Annar  came  in  his  wrath,  and 
let  iiy  the  grey-feathered  ihaft.  It  fung ;  it 
funk  in  thy  heart,  O  x\rindal  my  fon !  for  Erath 
the  traitor  thou  dledft.  The  oar  Is  flopped  at 
oncc;  he  panted  on  the  rock  and  expired. 
What  is  thy  grief,  O  Daura,  when  round  thy 
feet  is  poured  thy  brother's  blood  !  The  boat  is 
broken  in  twain.  Armar  plunges  into  the  fea, 
to  refcue  his  Daura  or  die.  Sudden  a  blaft  from 
the  hill  came  over  the  waves.  He  funk,  and 
he  rofe  no  more. 

Alone,  on  the  fea-beat  rock,  my  daughter 
was  heard  to  complain.  .  Frequent  and  loud' 
were  her  cries.  What  could  her  father  do  ?  All 
night  I  flood  on  the  Ihore.  I  faw  her  by  the 
faint  beam  of  the  moon.  All  night  I  heard  her 
cries.  Loud  was  the  wind  ;  the  rain  beat  hard 
on  the  hill.  Before  morning  appeared,  her 
voice  was  weak.  It  died  away,  like  the  evening- 
breeze  among  the  grafs  of  the  rocks.  Spent 
with  grief  ihe  expired.  And  left  thee  Armiii 
alone  :  gone  is  my  ftrength  in  war  !  fallen  my 
pride  among  women  !    When  the  ftorms  aloft 

*  The  poet  here  only  means  that  Erath  was  bound  with 
leathern  thongs. 

P  4  arife  : 
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arife  :  when  the  nortli  lifts  the  wave  on  higli ;  I 
fit  by  the  founding  Ihore,  and  look  on  the  fatal 
rock.  Often  by  the  fetting  moon,  I  fee  the 
ghofls  of  my  children.  Half-vlewlefs,  they 
walk  in  mournful  conference  together.  Will 
rone  of  you  fpeak  in  pity  ?  They  do  not  regard 
their  father.  I  am  fad,  O  Carmor,  nor  fmall  is 
my  caufe  of  woe  ! 

Such  were  the  words  of  the  bards  In  the  days 
pf  fong;  when  the  king  heard  the  mufic  of 
harps,  the  tales  of  other  times  !  The  chiefs  ga- 
thered from  all  their  hills,  and  heard  the  lovely 
found.  They  praifed  the  voice  *  of  Cona  !  the 
firft  among  a  thoufand  bards !  But  age  is  now 
on  my  tongue  ;  my  foul  has  failed  !  I  hear, 
at  times,  the  ghofts  of  bards,  and  learn  their 
pleafant  fong.  Bnt  memory  falls  on  my  mind, 
I  hear  the  call  of  years!  They  fay,  as  they  pafs 
along,  why  does  OiTian  fmg  ?  Soon  fliall  he  lie 
in  the  narrow  houle,  and  no  bard  Ihall  ralfe  his 
fame  !  Roll  on,  ye  dark-brown  years  ;  ye  bring 
jio  joy  on  your  courfe  !  Let  tlie  tomb  open  to 
Offian,  for  his  ftrength  has  failed.  The  fons  of 
fong  are  gone  to  reft.  My  voice  remains,  like 
a  blaft,  that  roars,  lonely,  on  a  fea-furrounded 
reck,  after  the  winds  are  laid.  The  dark  mofs 
whifllcs  there ;  the  diflant  mariner  fees  the 
waving  trees ! 

-?  Offian  is  fometimes  poetically  called  the  voice  of  Cona, 
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CuthuIIin,  (general  of  the  Irifh  tribes,  in  the  minority  of 
Cormac,  king  of  Ireland)  fitting  alone  beneath  a  tree,  at  the 
gate  of  Tura,  a  caftle  of  Ulfter,  (the  other  chiefs  having  gi  .ne 
on  a  hunting  party  to  Cromla,  a  neighbouring  hillj  is  in- 
formed of  the  landing  of  Swaran,  king  of  Lochlin,  b;-  Mo- 
ran,  the  fon  of  Flthil,  one  of  his  fcouts.  He  convenes  the 
chiefs  ;  a  council  is  held,  and  difputes  run  high  abou:  giv- 
ing, battle  to  the  enemy.  Connal,  the  petty  king  of  io- 
gorma,  and  an  intimate  friend  of  CuthuIIin,  v/as  for  retreat- 
ing till  Fingal,  king  of  thofe  Caledonians  who  inhabited  the 
north- well  coaft  of  Scotland,  whofe  aid  had  been  previoufly 
folUcited,  fhould  arrive;  but  Calmar,  the  fon  of  Aiatha, 
lord  of  Lara,  a  country  in  Connaught,  was  for  engaging  the 
enemy  immediately.  CuthuIIin,  of  himfclf  willing  to  fight* 
went  into  the  opinion  of  Calmar.  Marching  towards  the 
enemy,  he  milled  three  of  his  bra. eft  heroes,  Fergus, 
Duchomar,  and  Cathba.  Fergus  arriving,  tells  CuthuIIin 
of  the  death  of  the  two  other  chiefs ;  which  introduces  the 
affedling  epifode  of  Morna,  the  daughter  of  Cormac.  The 
army  of  CuthuIIin  is  defcried  at  a  diftance  by  Swaran,  who 
fent  the  fon  of  Arno  to  obferve  the  motions  of  the  enemy, 
while  he  himfelf  ranged  his  forces  in  order  of  battle.  The 
fon  of  Arno  returning  to  Sv/aran,  defcribes  to  him  Cuthul- 
lin's  chariot,  and  the  terrible  appearance  of  that  hero.  The 
armies  engage,  but  night  coming  on,  leaves  the  victory  un- 
decided. CuthuIIin,  according  to  the  hofpitality  of  the 
times,  fends  to  Swaran  a  formal  invitation  to  a  feaft,  by  his 
bard  Carril,  the  fon  of  Kinfena.  Swaran  refufes  to  come. 
Carril  relates  to  CuthuIIin  the  ftory  of  Grudar  and  Braflblis. 
A  party,  by  Connal's  advice,  is  fent  to  obferve  the  enemy  ; 
which  dofes  the  adion  of  the  firft  day. 
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/^UTHULLIN*fatbyTura's  wall:  by  the 
^^  tree  of  the  ruftling  found.  His  fpcar -leaned 
againft  a  rock..     His  fhicld  lay  on  grafs,  by  his 

*  Cuthullin  the  fon  of  Semo  and  grandfon  to  Caithbat  a 
druid  celebrated  in  tradition  for  his  wifdom  and  valour.  Cu- 
thullin when  very  young  married  Bragela  the  daughter  of 
Sorglan,  and  paffing  over  into  Ireland,  lived  for  feme  time 
with  Connal,  grandfon  by  a  daughter  to  Congal  the  petty 
king  of  Ulfter.  His  wifdom  and  valour  in  a  fhort  time  gained 
him  fuch  reputation,  that  in  the  minority  of  Cormac  the 
fupreme  king  of  Ireland,  he  was  chofen  guardian  to  the  young 
king,  and  fole  manager  of  the  war  againft  Swaran  king  of 
Lochlin.  Afcer  a  feries  of  great  aftions  he  was  killed  in  battle 
fomewhere  in  Connaught,  in  the  twenty-feventh  year  of  his 
age.  He  was  fo  remarkable  for  his  ftrength,  that  to  defcribe 
a  ftrong  man  it  has  paffed  into  a  proverb,  •*  He  has  the 
ftrength  of  Cuthullin."  They  (hew  the  remains  of  his  palace 
at  Dunfcaich  in  the  Ifle  of  Skye ;  and  a  flone  to  which  he 
bound  his  dog  Luatb,  goes  Hill  by  his  name. 

fide. 
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fide.  Amid  his  thoughts  of  mighty  Carbar*,  a 
hero  llain  by  the  chief  in  war ;  the  fcout  f  of 
ocean  comes,   Moran  j  the  fon  of  Fitliil ! 

"  Arise,"  fays  the  youth,  "  CuthuIIIn,  arifc. 
I  fee  the  llnps  of  the  north!  Many,  chief  of 
men,  are  the  foe.  Many  the  heroes  of  the  fea- 
borne  Swaran  !"  *•'  Moran  !"  replied  the  blue- 
eyed  chief,  "  thou  ever  trcmbleft,  fon  of  Fitliil ! 
Thy  fears  have  increafed  the  foe.  It  is  Fingal, 
king  II  of  defarts,  with  aid  to  green  Erin  of 
flreams."  "  I  beheld  tlieir  chief,"  fays  Moran, 
«'   tall  as  a  glittering  rock.    His  fpear  is  a  blaOed 

•  Cairbar  or  Cairbre,  figniiies  a  ftrong  man. 

•f  Cuthullin  having  previous  intelligence  of  the  invafion  in- 
tended by  Swaran,  fent  fcouts  all  over  the  coaft  of  Ullin  or  Ul- 
fter,  to  give  early  notice  of  the  firft  appearance  of  the  enemy, 
at  the  fame  time  that  he  fent  Munan  the  fon  of  Stirmal  to  im- 
plore the  afliHance  of  Fingal.  He  himfelf  collefled  the  flower 
of  the  Irifh  youth  to  Tura,  a  caflle  on  the  coall,  to  (lop  the 
progreC  of  the  enemy  till  Fingal  fhould  arrive  from  Scotland. 
We  may  conclude  from  CuthuUin's  applying  fo  early  for  fo- 
reign aid,  that  the  Irifh  were  not  then  fo  numerous  as  they 
have  fince  been;  which  is  a  great  prefumption  againft  the 
high  antiquities  of  that  people.  We  have  the  teflimony  of 
Tacitus  that  one  legion  only  was  thought  fufficlent,  in  the  time 
of  Agricola,  to  reduce  the  whole  ifland  under  the  Roman  yoke  ; 
which  would  not  probably  have  been  the  cafe  had  the  ifland 
been  inhabited  for  any  number  of  centuries  before. 

\  Moran  fignifies  many,  and  Fithil,  or  rather  Fili,  an  infe- 
rior hard. 

jl  Fingal  the  fon  of  Comhal  and  Morna  the  daughter  of 
Thaddu.  His  grandfather  was  Trathal,  and  great  grandfather 
Trenmor,  both  of  whom  are  often  mentioned  in  the  poem. 

pine. 
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pine.  His  fliield  the  rlfing  moon  !  He  ht  on 
the  Ihorc  !  like  a  cloud  of  mift  on  the  filent  hill ! 
Many,  chief  of  heroes  !  I  faid,  many  are  our 
hands  of  war.  Well  art  thou  named,  the  Mighty 
Man :  but  many  mighty  men  are  fecn  from 
Tura's  windy  walls." 

*'  He  fpoke,  like  a  wave  on  a  rock,  who  In 
this  land  appears  like  me  ?  Heroes  ftand  not  in 
my  prefence :  they  fall  to  earth  from  my  hand. 
Who  can  meet  Swaran  in  fight  ?  Who  but  Fin- 
gal,  king  of  Selma  of  ftorms  r  Once  we  wreftled 
on  Malmor  *  ;  our  heels  overturned  the  woods. 
Rocks  fell  from  their  place  ;  rivulets,  changing 
their  courfe,  fled  murmuring  from  our  fide? 
Three  days  we  renewed  the  firlfe ;  heroes  flood 
at  a  diftance  and  trembled.  On  the  fourth,  Fin- 
gal  fays,  that  the  king  of  the  ocean  fell  1  but 
Swaran  fays,  he  flood  !  Let  dark  Cuthullin  yield 
to  him,  that  Is  flrong  as  the  ftorms  of  his  land  !'* 

"  No  I"  replied  the  blue-eyed  chief,  "  I  never 
yield  to  mortal  man  !  Dark  Cuthullin  fliall  be 
great  or  dead  !  Go,  fon  of  Fithil,  take  my 
fpear.     Strike  the  founding  lliield  of  Semo  f*. 

•  Meal-mcr,   a  great  hill. 

"f-  Cabait,  or  rather  Cathbait,  grandfather  to  the  hero,  was 
fo  remarkable  for  his  valour,  that  his  fhield  was  made  ufe  of 
to  alarm  his  pofterity  to  the  battles  of  the  family.  We  find 
Fingal  making  the  fame  ufe  of  his  own  fhifld  in  the  4th  book. 
A  horn  was  the  moft  common  inflrumcnt  10  call  the  army  to- 
gether. 

It 
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It  liangs  at  Tura's  ruftUng  gate.  The  found  of 
peace  is  not  Its  voice !  My  heroes  Ihall  hear 
and  obey."  He  went.  He  ftruck  the  bofly 
fhield.  The  hills,  the  rocks  reply.  The  found 
fpreads  along  the  wood :  deer  ftart  by  the 
lake  of  roes.  Curach  *  leaps  from  the  founding 
rock;  and  Connal  of  the  bloody  fpcar  !  Cru- 
gal's  f  breaft  of  fnow  beats  high.  The  fon  of 
Favi  leaves  the  dark-brown  hind.  It  is  the  lliield 
of  war,  faid  Ronnar  !  the  fpcar  of  CuthuUin,  faid 
Lugar !  fon  of  the  fea  put  on  thy  arms  !  Calmar 
lift  thy  founding  fteel !  Puno  !  dreadful  hero, 
arife !  Cairbar  from  thy  red  tree  of  Cromla  ! 
Bend  thy  knee,  O  Eth  ;  defcend  from  the  ftreams 
of  Lena.  Ca-olt  flretch  thy  fide  as  thou  moveft 
along  the  whiftling  heath  of  Mora  :  thy  fide 
that  is  white  as  the  foam  of  the  troubled  fea, 
when  the  dark  winds  pour  it  on  rocky  Cuthon  X' 
Now  I  behold  the  chiefs,  in  the  pride  of  their 
former  deeds!  Their  fouls  are  kindled  at  the 
battles  of  old;  at  the  anions  of  other  times. 
Their  eyes  arc  flames  of  fire.  They  roll  in  fearch 
of  the  fdes  of  the  land.  Their  mighty  hands  are 
on  their  fwords.  Lightning  pours  from  their 
lides  of  fleel.     They  come  like  ftreams  from  the 

•  Cu  raoch  fignifies  the  madnifs  of  hattld^ 

•f-  Cruth-geal,  fair-complexiorted. 

H  Ctt-thon,  tht  mournful  found  of  'waves, 

mountains  j 
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mountains  ;  each  ruflies  roaring  from  his  hill. 
Bright  are  the  chiefs  of  battle,  in  tlie  armour  of 
their  fathers.  Gloomy  and  dark  their  heroes  fol- 
low, like  the  gathering  of  the  rainy  clouds  be- 
hind the  red  meteors  of  heaven.  The  founds  of 
cralhing  arms  afcend.  The  grey  dogs  howl  be- 
tween. Unequal  burfts  the  fong  of  battle.  Rock- 
ing Cromla  *  ecchocs  round.  On  Lena's  dufky 
heath  they  fiand,  like  mift  that  Ihades  the  hills 
of  autumn  :  when  broken  and  dark  it  fettles 
high,    and  lifts  its  head  to  heaven  ! 

**  Hail,"  faid  CuthuUin,  "  fons  of  the  nar- 
row vales  !  hail,  hunters  of  the  deer  !  Another 
fport  is  drawing  near  :  h  Is  like  the  dark  rolling 
of  that  wave  on  tlie  coafl  !  Or  lliall  we  fight,  ye 
fons  of  war  !  or  yield  green  Erin  f  to  Lochlin  ! 
O  Connal  X  fpcak,  thou  firft  of  men  !  thou 
breaker  of  the  iliields !  thou  haft  often  fought 
with  Lochlin:  wilt  thou  lift  thy  father's  fpear? 

*  Crom-leach  fignlfied  a  place  of  worlhip  among  the  Druids. 
It  is  here  the  proper  name  of  a  hill  oa  the  coaftofUIlinorUlfter. 

f  Ireland  fo  called  from  a  colony  that  fettled  there  called 
Falans.     Innis-fail,   the  ifland  of  the  Fa-il  or  Falans. 

X  Connal,  the  friend  of  Cuthullin,  was  the  fon  of  Caithbait 
prince  of  the  Tongorma  or  the  ijhm/  cf  blue  n.<oai;es,  probably 
one  of  the  Hebrides.  His  mother  was  Fioncoma  the  daughter 
of  Congal.  He  had  a  fon  by  Foba  ofConachar-nelTar,  who  was 
afterwards  petty  king  of  Ulfter.  For  his  fervices  in  the  war  • 
againft  Swaran  he  had  lands  conferred  on  him,  which,  from  his 
aame,  were  ca^Jed  Tir-chonnuil  or  Tirconnel,/.  e.  tlie  land  of 
Connal. 

"   CUTHUL- 
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"  CuTHULLiN  !"  calm  tlie  chief  replied, 
**  the  fpear  of  Connal  is  keen.  It  delights  to 
fhlne  in  battle;  to  mix  with  the  blood  of  thou- 
fands.  But  tho'  my  hand  is  bent  on  fight,  my 
heart  Is  for  the  peace  of  Erin  ■■■.  Behold,  thou 
firft  In  Cormac's  war,  the  fable  fleet  of  Swaran. 
His  mafts  are  many  on  our  coaft,  like  reeds  in 
the  lake  of  Lego.  His  ihips  are  forefts  cloathed 
with  mift,  when  the  trees  yield  by  turns  to  the 
fqually  wind.  Many  are  his  chiefs  In  battle. 
Connal  Is  for  peace !  Fingal  would  fliun  his  arm 
the  firft  of  mortal  men  !  P'ingal,  who  fcatters  the 
mighty,  as  ftormy  winds  the  heath ;  when 
ftreams  roar  thro'  ecchoing  Cona  :  and  night 
fettles  with  all  her  clouds  on  the  hill ! 

*'  Fly,  thou  man  of  peace,"  faid  Calmar  'f-, 
"  fly,"  faid  the  fon  of  Matha  ;  "go,  Connal, 
to  thy  filent  hills,  where  the  fpear  never 
brightens  In  war  1  Purfue  the  dark-brown  deer 
of  Cromla  :  flop  with  thine  arrows  the  bounding 
roes   of  Lena.     But,  blue-eyed   fon  of  Semo, 

*  Erin,  a  name  of  Ireland ;  from  ear  or  iar  Wefl,  an  J  in  an 
ifland.  This  name  was  not  always  confined  to  Ireland,  for 
there  is  the  highelt  probability  that  the  lerne  of  the  ancients 
was  Britain  to  the  North  of  the  Forth.  For  lerne  is  faid  to  be 
to  the  North  of  Britain,  which  could  not  be  meant  of  Ireland. 
Strabo,  1.  2.  &  ^.  Casaub.  1.  I. 
11  Calm-er,  ajlrong  man, 

Cuthullinj 
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Cutluillln,  ruler  of  the  field,  fcattcr  thou  the 
fojis  of  Lochlin  *;  roar  thro'  the  ranks  of  their 
pride.  Let  no  veffcl  of  the  kingdom  of  Snow 
bound  on  the  dark-rolling  waves  of  Inis  tore  "f. 
Rife,  ye  dark  winds  of  Erin  rife  !  roar  whirl- 
winds of  Lara  of  hinds !  Amid  the  tempeft  let 
me  die,  torn,  in  a  cloud,  by  angry  gholts  of 
in  en  J  amid  the  tempeft  let  Calmar  die,  if  ever 
chace  was  fport  to  him,  fo  much  as  the  battle 
oflhiclds!" 

*'  Calmar  !"  Connal  flow  replied,  "  I  never 
fled,  young  fon  of  Alatha !  I  was  fwift  with 
my  friends  in  fight ;  but  fmall  is  the  fame  of 
Connal!  The  battle  was  won  in  my  prefence ; 
tlie  valiant  overcame  I  But,  fon  of  Semo,  hear 
my  voice,  regard  the  ancient  throne  of  Cormac. 
Give  wealth  and  half  the  land  for  peace,  till 
Fingal  ihall  arrive  on  our  coafl.  Or,  if  war  be 
thy  choice,  I  lift  the  fwdrd  and  fpean  My 
joy  fhall  be  in  the  midfl:  of  thoufands ;  my  foul 
Ihall  lighten  through  the  gloom  of  the  fight !" 
"  To  me,"  Cuthullin  replies,  "  pleafant  is  the 
noife  of  arms  !  pleafant  as  the  thunder  of  hea- 
ven, before  the  ihower  of  fpring  1  But  gather  all 
the  fliining  tribes  that  I  may  view  the  fons  of 
war!    Let  them  pafs  along  the  heath,  bright  a> 

•  The  Galic  name  of  Scandinavi^  in  general. 
f  The  Orkney  iflands. 
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the  fun-{hine  before  a  florm  ;  when  the  weft  wind 
coUeds  the  clouds"  and  Morven  ecchoes  over  alj 
her  oaks  !  But  where  are  my  friends  in  battle  ? 
The  fupporters  of  my  arm  In  danger  ?  Where  art 
thou,  whlte-bofom'd  Ciithbar  ?  Where  is  that 
cloud  in  war,  Duchomar  *  ?  Haft  thou  left  me, 
O  Fergus  f  !  in  the  day  of  the  ftorm  ?  Fergus, 
iirft  in  our  joy  at  the  feaft  !  fon  of  Rofta  !  arm 
of  death  !  comeft  thou  like  a  roe  from  Malmor. 
Like  a  hart  from  thy  echoing  hills  ?  Hail  thou 
fon  of  RofTa  !    what  ftiades  the  foul  of  war  r" 

*'  Four  ftonesij:,"  replied  the  chief,  "  rife  on 
^he  grave  of  Cathba.  Thefe  hands  have  laid  in 
earth  Duchomar,  that  cloud  in  war  !  Cftthba, 
fon  of  Torman  !  thou  wert  a  fun-beam  in  Erin. 
And  thou,  O  valiant  Duchomar,  a  mift  of  the 
marlliy  Lano  5  when  it  moves  on  the  plains  of 
autumn,  bearing  tlic  death  of  thoufands  along'. 
Morna !  faireft  of  maids  !   calm  is  thy  fteep  in 

*  Dubhchomar,   a  Hack  ivell  made  man, 

f  Fear-guth,  the  man  cf  the  ivord'y  or  a  commander  of  an 
army. 

X  This  paiTlige  alludes  to  the  manner  of  burial  among  the 
ancient  Scots.  They  opened  a  grave  fix  or  eight  feet  deep  : 
the  bottom  was  lined  with  fine  clay:  and  on  this  they  laid 
the  body  of  the  deceaf.'d,  and,  if  a  warrior,  his  fword,  and  the 
heads  of  twelve  arrows  by  his  fide.  Above  they  laid  another 
ftratum  of  clay,  in  which  they  placed  the  horn  of  a  deer,  the 
fymbol  of  hunting.  The  whole  was  covered  with  a  fine  mold, 
and  four  ftoncs  placedon  end  to  mark  the  extent  of  the  grave. 
Thefe  are  the  four  Itones  alluded  to  here. 

the 
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the  cave  of  the  rock !  Thou  haft  fallen  in  dark- 
nefs,  like  a  flar,  that  flioots  acrofs  the  defart  j 
when  the  traveller  is  alone,  and  mourns  the 
tranfient  beam  !" 

"  Say,"  faid  Semo's  blue-eyed  fon,  *'  fay- 
how  fell  the  chiefs  of  Erin  ?  Fell  they  by  the 
fons  of  Lochlin,  ftriving  in  the  battle  of  heroes  ? 
Or  what  confines  the  ftrong  in  arms  to  the  dark 
and  narrow  houfer" 

*'  Cathea,"  replied  the  hero,  "  fell  by  the 
fword  of  Duchomar  at  the  oak  of  the  noify 
fireams.  Duchomar  came  to  Tura's  cavej  he 
fpoke  to  the  lovely  Morna.  Morna  *,  faireft 
am.ong  women,  lovely  daughter  of  ftrong-armed 
Cormac  !  Why  in  the  circle  of  flones  ?  in  the 
cave  of  the  rock  alone  ?  The  ftream  murmurs 
along.  The  old  tree  groans  in  the  wind.  The 
lake  is  troubled  before  thee  j  dark  are  the  clouds 
of  the  Iky !  But  thou  art  fnow  on  the  heath  -,  thy 
liair  is  the  mift  of  Cromla  j  when  it  curls  on  the 
hill  J  when  it  Ibines  to  the  beam  of  the  weft  1 
Thy  breafts  are  two  fmooth  rocks  feen  from 
Branno  of  ftreams.  Thy  arms,  like  two  white 
pillars,    in  the  halls  of  the  great  Fingal. 

"  From  whence,"  the  fair-haired  maid  re- 
plied, "  from  whence,  Duchomar,  moft  gloomy 
of  men  ?    Dark  are  thy  brows  and  terrible  !    Red 

*  Muirne,  or  Morna,  a  i^^cm/zn  k/oved  hj  all, 

Q   2  Rre 
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are  tliy  rolling  eyes !  Docs  Swaran  appear  on  the 
fea  ?  What  of  the  foe,  Duchomar  ?"  "  From 
the  hill  I  return,  O  Morna,  from  the  hill  of  the 
dark-brown  lilnds.  Three  have  I  flaln  with  my 
bended  yew.  Three  with  my  long  bounding 
dogs  of  the  chace.  Lovely  daughter  of  Cormac, 
I  love  thee  as  my  foul !  I  liare  flain  one  ftately 
deer  for  thee.  High  was  his  branchy  head ;  and 
fleet  his  feet  of  wind."  "  Duchomar  !"  calm 
the  maid  replied,  "  I  love  thee  not,  thou  gloomy 
man  !  hard  is  thy  heart  of  rock ;  dark  is  thy 
terrible  brow.  But  Cathba,  young  fon  of  Tor- 
man  *,  thou  art  the  love  of  Morna.  Thou  art 
a  fun-beam,  in  the  day  of  the  gloomy  ftorm. 
Sawefl  thou  the  fon  of  Torman,  lovely  on  the 
hill  of  his  hinds  ?  Here  the  daughter  of  Cormac 
waits  the  coming  of  Cathba  !" 

*'  Long  fliall  Morna  wait,"  Duchomar 
faid,  *'  long  fhall  Morna  wait  for  C'lthba  !  Be- 
hold this  fvvord  unflieathed  !  Here  wanders  the 
blood  of  Cathba.  Long  lliall  Morna  wait.  He 
fell  by  the  ftrcam  of  Branno  !  On  Croma  I  will 
raife  his  tomb,  daughter  of  blue-fhielded  Cor- 
mac !  Turn  on  Duchomar  thine  eyes ;  his  arm 
is  ftrong  as  a  ftorm."  "  Is  the  fon  of  Torman 
fallen  ?"  faid  the  wildly  burfting  voice  of  the 
maid.     *'  Is  he  fallen  on  his  ecchoing  hills,    the 

*  Torman,  thunder.  This  is  the  true  origin  of  the  Jupiter 
Tararais  of  che  ancients, 

youth 
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youth  with  the  brcaft  of  fnow  ?  The  firft  in  the 
chace  of  hinds  ?  The  foe  of  the  ftrangevs  of 
ocean  ?  Tliou  art  dark  *  to  mc,  Duchoniar,  cruel 
is  thine  arm  to  Morna  !  Give  me  that  fword, 
my  foe!  1  love  the  wandering  blood  of  Cathba  1" 

He  gave  the  fword  to  her  tears.  She  pierced 
his  manly  breaft !  He  fcll^  like  the  bank  of  a 
mountaln-ftream,  and  flretching  forth  his  hand, 
he  rpoke.  "  Daughter  of  blue-lliielded  Cor- 
mac !  Thou  haft  flain  me  in  youth  !  The  fword  is 
cold  in  my  breaft :  Morna,  I  feel  it  cold.  Give  mc 
to  Moina  f  the  maid.  Duchomar  was  the  dream 
of  her  night !  She  will  raife  my  tomb  5  the  hun- 
ter iliall  raife  my  fame.  But  draw  the  fword  fron> 
my  breaft.  IMorna,  the  ftecl  is  cold  1"  She  came, 
in  all  her  tears,  Ihe  camej  ftie  drew  the  fword 
from  his  breaft-  He  pierced  her  white  ftde!  He 
fpread  her  fair  locks  on  the  ground  !  Her  burft- 
ing  blood  founds  from  her  fide :  her  white  arm 
is  ftained  with  red.  Rolling  in  death  ftie  lay» 
The  cave  re-ecchoed  to  her  fighs." 

"  Peace,"  faid  CuthuUin,  "  to  the  fouls  of 
the  heroes  !  their  deeds  were  great  in  fight.  Let 
them  ride  around  j  me  on  clouds.     Let  them 

•  She  alludes  to  his  name,  the  dark  man. 

•f-  Moina,  foft  in  tamper  and  per/on. 

X  It  was  the  opinion  then,  as  indeed  it  Is  to  this  day,  offome 
of  the  Highlanders,  that  the  fouls  of  the  deceafed  hovered 
round  their  living  friends ;  and  fometimes  appeared  to  then* 
when  they  were  about  to  enter  on  any  great  undertaking. 

0^3  lliew 
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iTiev/  their  features  of  war.  My  foul  lliaU  then 
be  firm  in  clanger ;  mine  arm  like  the  thunder 
of  heaven  !  But  be  thou  on  a  moon-beam,  O 
Morna  !  near  the  window  of  my  reft  ;  when 
my  thoughts  are  of  peace  j  when  the  din  of  arms 
is  paft.  Gather  the  ftrength  of  the  tribes  !  Move 
to  the  v/ars  of  Erin  !  Attend  the  car  of  my 
battles !  Rejoice  in  the  noife  of  my  coarfe !  Place 
three  fpears  by  my  fide  :  follow  the  bounding  of 
my  fteeds  !  That  my  foul  may  be  ftrong  in  my 
friends,  when  battle  darkens  round  the  beams 
of  my  fteel  ! 

As  rufhes  a  ftream  of  foam  from  tlie  dark  fliady 
deep  of  Cromla;  when  the  thunder  Is  travel- 
ling above,  and  dark-brown  night  fits  on  half  the 
hill.  Through  the  breaches  of  the  tempeft  look 
forth  the  dim  faces  of  ghofts.  So  fierce,  fo  vaft, 
fo  terrible  rufhed  on  the  fons  of  Erin.  The  chief 
like  a  whale  of  ocean,  whom  all  his  billows  pur- 
fue,  poured  valour  forth,  as  a  ftream,  rolling 
his  might  along  the  fhore.  The  fons  of  Loch- 
Jin  heard  the  noife,  as  the  found  of  a  winter- 
i^orm.  Swaran  ftruck  his  bolTy  Ihield :  he 
called  the  fon  of  Arno,  "  What  murmur  rolls 
along  the  hill,  like  the  gathered  flies  of  the  eve? 
The  fons  of  Erin  defcend,  or  ruftling  winds  roar 
in  the  diftant  wood  !  Such  is  the  noife  of  Gor- 
mal,  before  the  white  tops  of  my  waves  a  rife. 

O  fon 
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O  fon  of  Arno,  afcend  the  hillj  view  the  dark 
face  of  the  heath  1" 

He  went.  He  trembling,  fwift  returned.  His 
eyes  rolled  wildly  round.  His  heart  beat  high 
againft  his  fide.  His  words  were  faultering, 
broken,  flow.  *'  Arife,  fon  of  ocean,  arife, 
chief  of  the  dark-brown  lliields  !  I  fee  the 
dark,  the  mountain-ftrcain  of  battle  !  The  deep- 
moving  ftrcngth  of  the  fons  Of  Erin  !  The  car, 
the  car  of  war  comes  on,  like  the  flame  of  death  ! 
the  rapid  car  of  CuthuUin,  the  noble  fon  of 
Semo  !  It  bends  behind  like  a  wave  near  a  rock  ; 
like  the  fun-lb-caked  mill  of  the  lieath.  Its  fides 
are  embollcd  with  ftones,  and  fparkle  like  the 
fea  round  the  boat  of  night.  Of  poliHied  yew  is 
its  beam ;  its  feat  of  the  fmoothefl  bone.  The  fides 
are  replenilhed  with  fpears ;  the  bottom  is  the 
foot-flool  of  h'eroes  !  Before  the  right  fide  of  the 
car  is  feen  the  fnorting  horfe !  The  high-mancd, 
broad-breaf^ed,  proud,  wide-leaping,  ftrong 
ftced  of  the  hill.  Loud  and  refounding  is  his 
hoof  J  the  fpreading  of  his  mane  above  is  like  a 
ftream  of  fmoke  on  a  ridge  of  rocks.  Bright  are 
the  fides  of  the  f^ecd  1  his  name  is  Sulin- 
Sifadda!" 

**  Before  the  left  fide  of  the  car  is  feen  the 

fnorting  horfe  !    The  thin-mantd,  high-headed, 

ftrong-hoofcd,   fleet,  bounding  fon  of  the  hill : 

his  name  is  Dufronnal,   among  the  flormy  fons 
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of  the  fword  !  A  thoufand  thongs  bind  the  car 
on  high.  Hard  polillied  bits  Ihine  in  a  wreath  of 
foam.  Thin  thongs  bright-ftudded  with  gems, 
bend  on  the  ftately  necks  of  the  fteeds.  The 
fleeds  that  like  wreaths  of  mift  fly  over  the 
fireamy  vales !  The  wildnefs  of  deer  is  in  their 
courfe,  the  ftrength  of  eagles  defcending  on  the 
prey.  Their  noife  is  like  the  blall:  of  winter, 
on  the  fides  of  the  fnow-headed  Gormal. 

Within  the  car  is  feen  the  chief  j  the  flrong- 
armed  fon  of  the  fword.  The  hero's  name  is 
Cuthullin,  fon  of  Semo  king  of  Ihells.  His  red 
cheek  is  like  my  policed  yew.  The  look  of  his 
blue-rolling  eye  is  wide,  beneath  the  dark  arch 
of  his  brow.  His  hair  flics  from  his  head  like 
a  flame,  as  bending  forward  he  wields  the  fpcar. 
Fly,  king  of  ocean,  fly  !  He  comes,  like  a  florm, 
along  the  l^reamy  vale  ! 

*'  When  did  I  fly,"  replied  the  king?  When 
fled  Swaran  from  the  battle  of  fpears  ?  When 
did  I  l"hrink  from  danger,  chief  of  the  little 
foul  ?  I  met  the  florm  of  Gormal,  when  the 
foam  of  my  waves  beat  high.  I  met  the  ftorm 
of  the  clouds  J  fhall  Swaran  fly  from  a  hero? 
Were  Fingal  himfelf  before  me,  my  foul  lliould 
not  darken  with  fear.  Arife  to  battle,  my  thou- 
fands !  pour  round  me  like  the  ecchoing 
main.     Gather  round  the  bright  ftecl  of  your 

kingi 
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king  ;  ftrong  as  the  rocks  of  my  land  j  that 
meet  theftorm,  with  joy,  and  ftretch  their  dark 
pines  to  the  wind '." 

Like  autumn's  dark  ftornis,  pouring  from 
two  ecchoing  hills,  toward  each  other  ap- 
proached the  heroes.  Like  two  deep  ftreams 
from  high  rocks  meeting,  mixing,  roaring  on 
the  plain  ;  loud,  rough  and  dark  in  battle  meet 
Lochlin  and  Innis-fail.  Chief  mixes  his  flrokes 
with  chief,  and  man  with  man  ;  fteel,  clanging, 
founds  on  ftecl.  Helmets  are  cleft  on  high. 
Blood  burfts  and  fmokes  around.  Strings  mur- 
mur on  the  polilhed  yews.  Darts  rulh  along 
the  iky.  Spears  fall  like  the  circles  of  light, 
which  gild  the  face  of  night.  As  the  noife  of 
the  troubled  ocean,  when  roll  the  waves  on 
high.  As  the  laft  peal  of  thunder  in  heaven, 
fuch  is  the  din  of  war  1  Though  Cormac's  hun- 
dred bards  were  there,  to  give  the  fight  to  fong; 
feeble  was  the  voice  of  a  hundred  bards  to  fend 
the  deaths  to  future  times  !  For  many  were  the 
deaths  of  heroes ;  wide  poured  the  blood  of 
the  brave  ! 

Mourn,  ye  fons  of  fong,  mourn  the  death 
of  the  noble  Sithallin  *.  Let  the  fighs  of  Fiona 
rife,  on   the  lone  plains  of  her  lovely  Ardan. 

*  Sithallin  f^gnlf.cs  a  Aa^d/ome  man;  Fiona,  a  fair  maid% 
and  Ardan,  priae. 

They 
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They  fell,  like  two  hinds  of  the  defart,  by  the 
hands  of  the  mighty  Swaran ;  when,  in  the 
iiiidfl  of  thoufands,  he  roared;  like  the  fhrill 
fpirit  of  a  ftorm.  He  fits  dim,  on  the  clouds  of 
the  north,  and  enjoys  the  death  of  the  mariner. 
Nor  flept  thy  hand  by  thy  fide,  chief  of  the  iflc 
of  mift  t '  many  were  the  deaths  of  thine  arm, 
CuthuUin,  thou  fon  of  Semo  !  His  fword  was 
like  the  beam  of  heaven  when  it  pierces  the  fons 
of  the  vale  j  when  the  people  are  biased  and 
fall,  and  all  the  hills  are  burning  around. 
Dufronnal  X  fnorted  over  the  bodies  of  heroes. 
Sifadda  j]  bathed  his  hoof  in  blood.  The  battle 
lay  behind  them,  as  groves  overturned  on  the 
defart  of  Cromla  ;  when  the  blafl  has  paiTed  the 
heath,  laden  with  the  fpirits  of  night  I 

Weep  on  the  rocks  of  roaring  winds,  O  maid 
of  Iniftore  * !  Bend  thy  fair  head  over  the  waves, 

thou 

-f-  The  Iflc  of  Sky  ;  not  improperly  called  the  yJe  o/mij?,  aj 
its  high  hills,  which  catch  the  clouds  from  the  weflern  ocean, 
occafion  almoft  continual  rains. 

X  Cne  of  Cuthuliin's  horfes.     Dubhrtron  gheal. 

II  S:th-fadda,  z.  e.  a  longfiride. 

*  The  maid  of  Inijiore  was  the  daughter  of  Gorlo  king  of 
Iniftore  or  Orkney  iflands.  Trenar  was  brother  to  the  king 
of  Inifcon,  fuppofed  to  be  one  of  the  iflands  of  Shetland. 
The  Orkneys  and  Shetland  were  at  that  time  fubjeft  to  the 
king  of  Lochiin.  We  find  that  the  dogs  of  Trenar.are  fenfible 
at  home  of  the  death  of  their  mafter,  the  very  inftant  he  is 
killed.     ]t  was  the  opinion  of  the  times,  that  the  fouls  of 

heroes 
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tliou  lovelier  than  the  ghoft  of  the  hills ;  when 
it  moves,  in  a  fun-beam,  at  noon,  over  the 
filcnce  of  Morvcn  !  He  is  fallen  1  thy  youth  is 
low  1  pale  beneath  the  fword  of  CuthuUin  !  No 
more  ihall  valour  raife  thy  love  to  match  the 
Wood  of  kings.  Trenar,  graceful  Trcnar  died, 
O  maid  of  Iniftore.  His  grey  dogs  are  howling 
at  home  ;  they  fee  his  paffing  ghoft.  His  bow 
is  in  the  hall  unftrung.  No  found  is  in  the  hill 
of  his  hinds ! 

As  roll  a  thoufand  waves  to  the  rocks,  To 
Svvaran's  hoft  came  on.  As  meets  a  rock  a 
thoufand  waves,  fo  Erin  met  Swaran  of  fpears. 
Death  raifes  all  his  voices  around,  and  mixes 
with  the  founds  of  iklelds.  Each  hero  is  a  pillar 
of  darknefs ;  the  fword  a  beam  of  fire  in  his 
liand.  The  field  ecchoes  from  wing  to  wing, 
as  a  hundred  hammers  that  rife,  by  turns,  on 
the  red  fon  of  the  furnace.  Who  are  thefe  on 
Lena's  heath,  thefe  fo  gloomy  and  dark  ?  Who 
are  thefe  like  two  clouds  and  their  fwords  like 
lightning  above  them  ?  The  little  hills  are 
troubled  around ;  the  rocks  tremble  with  all 
their  mofs.     Who  is  it  but  Ocean's  fon  and  the 

heroes  went  immediately  after  death  to  the  hills  of  their 
country,  and  the  fcenes  they  frequented  the  moft  happy  time 
of  their  life.  It  was  thought  too  that  dogs  and  horfes  faw  the 
ghofts  of  the  deceafei. 
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car-borne  chief  of  Erin  ?  Many  are  tlie  anxious 
eyes  of  tlieir  friends,  as  they  fee  them  dim  on 
the  heaths  But  niglit  conceals  the  chiefs  in 
clouds,  and  ends  the  dreadful  fight  ! 

It  was  on  Cromla's  lliaggy  fide  that  Dorglas 
had  placed  the  deer  f  ;  tlie  early  fortune  of  the 
chace,  before  the  heroes  left  the  hilL  A  hundred 
youths  collect  the  heath  -,  ten  v/arriors  wake  the 
fire  ;  three  hundred  chufe  the  polilh'd  ftoncs. 
The  feaft  is  fmoaking  wide  !  Cuthullin,  chief  of 
Erin's  war,  refumed  his  mighty  foul.  He  flood 
upon  his  beamy  fpear,  and  fpokc  to  the  fon  of 
fongs  ;  to  Carril  of  otlicr  times,  the  grey -haired 
fon  of  Kinfenai.  "  Is  llils  feafr  fpread  for  me 
alone  and  the  king  of  Lochlln  on  Erin's  lliore  j 
iar  from  the  deer  of  liis  hills,  and  founding 
halls  of  his  feafls  ?  Rife,  Carril  of  other  times; 
carry  my  words  to  Swaran.  I'ell  him  from  the 
roaring  of  waters,  that  Cutluillln  gives  his  feaft. 

f  The  ancient  manner  of  prcpari;;g  feafls  after  hunting,  is 
Landed  down  by  tradition.  A  pit  lined  with  fmooth  ftonea 
was  made  ;  and  near  it  Hood  a  heap  of  fmooth  fiat  ftones  of 
the  flint  kind.  The  flones  as  well  as  the  pit  were  properly 
heated  with  heath.  Then  they  laid  fome  venifon  in  the  bot- 
tom, and  a  flratam  of  the  ftones  above  it;  and  thus  they  did 
alternately  till  the  pit  was  full.  The  whole  was  covered  over 
with  heath  to  confine  the  fteam.  Whether  this  is  probable 
I  cannot  fay  ;  but  fome  pits  are  fticwn,  which  the  vulgar  fay, 
were  ufed  in  that  manner. 

t  Cean-feana,  :.  e.  the  head  of  the  p:opk. 

Here 
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Here  let  Kim  liftcn  to  the  found  of  my  groves, 
amicift  the  clouds  of  night.  For  cold  and  bleak: 
the  bluflcring  winds  ruin  over  the  foam  of  his 
feas.  Here  let  him  praife  the  trembling  harp, 
and  hear  the  fongs  of  heroes  1" 

Old  Carril  went,  with  fofteft  voice.  He 
called  the  king  of  dark-brown  fhields  1  "  Rife 
from  the  fkins  of  thy  chace,  rife,  Swaran  king 
of  groves  !  Cuthullln  gives  the  joy  of  lliclls. 
Partake  the  feaft  of  Erin's  blue-eyed  chief!" 
He  anfwcred  like  the  fullen  found  of  Cromla 
before  a  ilorm.  "  Though  all  thy  daughters, 
Inis-fail !  fliould  flretch  their  arms  of  fnow; 
Ihould  ralfe  the  heavings  of  their  breafls,  and 
foftly  roll  their  eyes  of  love  ;  yet,  fixed  as  Loch- 
lin's  thoufand  rocks,  here  Swaran  fhould  remain  ; 
till  morn,  with  the  young  beams  of  the  eaft, 
Ihall  light  me  to  tlic  death  of  Cuthullin.  Plea- 
fant  to  my  car  is  Lochlin's  wind  !  It  rufl:ies  over 
my  feas  !  It  fpeaks  aloft  in  all  my  flirouds,  and 
brings  my  green  forefls  to  my  mind :  Thq 
green  forclts  of  Gormal,  which  often  ecchccd 
to  my  winds,  when  my  fpear  was  red  In  the 
chace  of  the  boar.  Let  dark  Cuthullin  yield  to 
me  the  ancient  throne  of  Cormac  j  or  Erin's 
torrents  Ihall  flicw  from  their  hills  the  red  foam 
of  the  blood  of  his  pride  !" 

"  Sad 
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'*  Sad  is  the  found  of  Swaran's  voice,"  faid 
Carril  of  other  times!  "  Sad  to  himfelf  alone," 
faid  the  blue-eyed  fon  of  Semo.  "  But,  Carril, 
raife  the  voice  on  high  j  tell  the  deeds  of  other 
times.  Send  thou  the  night  away  in  fong  ;  and 
give  the  joy  of  grief.  For  many  heroes  and 
maids  of  love,  have  moved  on  Inis-fail :  And 
lovely  are  the  fongs  of  woe  that  are  heard  in 
Albion's  rocks  j  when  the  noife  of  the  chace  is 
paft,  and  the  fifeams  of  Cona  anfwer  to  the 
voice  of  Offian  *." 

"  In  other  days  f ,"  Carril  replies,  "  came 
the  fons  of  Ocean  to  Erin  I  A  thoufand  vefTels 
bounded  on  waves  to  Ullin's  lovely  plains. 
The  fons  of  Inis-fail  arofe,  to  meet  the  race  of 
dark-brown  fhields.  Cairbar,  firft  of  men,  was 
there,  and  Grudar,  flately  youth  !  Long  had 
they  ftrove  for  the  fpotted  bull,  that  lowed  on 

*  The  Cona  here  mentioned  is  that  fmall  river  that  runs 
through  Glcnco  in  Argylefhire.  Cne  of  the  hills  which  en- 
viron that  romantic  valley  is  flill  called  Scornafena,  or  the 
hill  of  Fingal's  people. 

f  This  epifode  is  introduced  with  propriety.  Calmar  and 
Connal,  two  of  the  Irifh  heroes,  had  difputed  warmly  before 
the  battle  about  engaging  the  enemy.  Carril  endeavours  to 
reconcile  them  with  the  flory  of  Cairbar  and  Grudar;  who, 
tho'  enemies  before,  fought/"^?  by  Jide  in  the  war.  The  poet 
obtained  his  aim,  for  we  find  Calmar  and  Connal  perfettly 
reconciled  in  the  third  book, 

Gol- 
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Golbun's  f  ccchoing  heath.  Each  claimed  him 
as  his  own.  Death  was  often  at  the  point  of 
their  ftcel  !  Side  by  fide  the  heroes  fought  j  the 
flrangers  of  Ocean  fled.  \\'hofe  name  was  fairer 
on  ihe  hill,  than  the  name  of  Cairbar  and  Gru- 
dar !  But  ah  !  why  ever  lowed  the  bull,  on 
Golbun's  ccchoing  heath.  They  faw  him  leaping 
like  fnow.   The  wrath  of  the  chiefs  returned  !'* 

"  On  Lubar's  X  gralTy  banks  they  fought  j 
Grudar  fell  in  his  blood.  Fierce  Cairbar  came 
to  the  vale,  where  Braflblis  ||,  fairefi  of  his 
lifters,  all  alone,  raifed  the  fong  of  grief.  She 
ftmg  of  the  anions  of  Grudar,  the  youth  of  her 
fecrct  foul !  She  mourned  him  in  the  field  of 
blood  J  but  f^ill  Ihe  hoped  for  his  return.  Her 
white  bofom  is  fecn  from  her  robe,  as  the  moon 
from  the  clouds  of  night,  when  its  edge  heaves 
white  on  the  view,  from  the  darknefs,  which 
covers  its  orb.  Her  voice  was  fofter  than  the 
harp  to  raife  the  fong  of  grief.  Her  foul  was 
fixed  on  Grudar.  The  fecret  look  of  her  eye 
was  his.  *'  When  Ihalt  thou  come  in  tjiinearms, 
thou  mighty  in  the  war  r" 

''  Take,  BralTolis,"  Cairbar  came  and  faid, 
'*  take,  Brallblis,  this  fhield  of  blood.     Fix  it 

t  Golb-bhean,  as  well  as  Cromleach,  fignifies  a  croolcd 
hill. 

X  Lubar,  a  river  in  Ulfler.     Lalhar,  loud,  noify. 
II  Braflblii  fignifies  a  vjcrncn  -ujith  a  'vahite  breajl. 

on 
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on  high  within  my  hall,  tlie  armour  of  my  foe  ! 
Her  foft  lieart  beat  agalnft  her  fide.  Diftrafled, 
pale,  Ihe  flew.  Slie  found  her  youth  in  all  his 
blood;  fhe  died  on  Cromla's  heath.  Here  refts 
their  dufl:,  Cuthullin  j  thcfe  lonely  yews  fprung 
from  their  tombs,  and  Ihade  them  from  the  florm. 
Fair  was  BrafTolis  on  the  plain !  Stately  v/as 
Grudar  on  the  hill !  The  bard  Ihall  preferve  their 
names,  and  fend  them  down  to  future  times  !" 

*'  Pleasant  is  thy  voice,  O  Carril,"  faid 
the  blue-eyed  chief  of  Erin.  "  Pleafant  are  the 
words  of  other  times !  They  are  like  the  calm 
fliower  of  fpringj  when  the  fun  looks  on  the 
field,  and  the  light  cloud  flies  over  the  hills.  O 
ftrike  the  harp  in  praife  of  my  love,  the  lonely 
fun-beam  of  Dunfcaith.  Strike  the  harp  in  the 
praife  of  Bragcla ;  flie  that  I  left  in  the  Ifle  of 
Alift,  the  fpoufe  of  Semo's  fon  !  Doft  thou  raife 
thy  fair  face  from  the  rock  to  find  the  fails  of 
Cuthullin  ?  The  fea  is  rolling  diftant  far ;  its 
-white  foam  deceives  thee  for  my  fails.  Retire, 
for  it  is  night,  my  love  ;  tlie  dark  winds  fign  in 
thy  hair.  Retire  to  the  halls  of  my  feafls  ;  think 
of  the  times  that  are  pafl.  1  will  not  return  till 
the  florm  of  war  is  ccafed.  O  Connal,  fpcak  of 
war  and  arms,  and  fend  her  from  my  mind. 
Lovely  with  her  flowing  hair  is  the  white- 
bofomcd  daughter  of  Sorg'.an." 

9  Con- 
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Conn  A  L,  flow  to  fpcak,  replied,  *'  Guard 
againft  the  race  of  Ocean.  Send  thy  troop  of 
nlglit  abroad,  and  watch  the  ftrength  of  Swaran. 
Cuthulhn  !  I  am  for  peace  till  the  race  of  Selma 
come ;  till  FIngal  come,  the  firft  of  men,  and 
beami,  like  the  fun,  on  our  fields  1"  The  hero 
flruck  the  ihleld  of  alarms,  the  warriors  of  the 
'light  moved  on  !  The  reft  lay  In  the  heath  of 
the  deer,  and  flcpt  beneath  the  dufky  wind- 
The  ghofts  *  of  the  lately  dead  were  near,  an4 
fvvam  on  the  gloomy  clouds  :  And  far  diftant, 
in  the  dark  filencc  of  Lena,  the  tc-^blc  voices  of 
.death  were  faintly  heard. 

*  It  was  long  the  opinion  of  the  ancient  Scots,  that  a  ghoft 
was  heard  ilirieking  near  the  place  where  a  death  was  to  hap- 
pen foon  after.  The  accounts  given,  to  this  day,  among  the 
vulgar,  of  this  extraordinary  matter,  are  very  poeti.cal.  Ths 
gholl  comes  mounted  on  a  meteor,  and  furrounds  twice  ox 
tijrice  the  place  dellined  for  the  perfon  to  die  ;  and  then  goes 
along  the  road  through  which  the  funeral  is  to  pafs,  (hrieking 
at  intervals ;  at  lall,  the  meteor  and  ghoil  djfappear  ab®.ve  the 
fcurial  place. 
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ARGUMENT    to  Book  II. 

The  ghoft  of  Crugal,  one  of  the  Irifh  heroes  who  was  killed 
in  battle,  appearing  to  Connal,  foretels  the  defeat  c* 
Cuthullin  in  the  next  battle  ;  and  earneftjy  advifes  him  to 
make  peace  with  Swaran.  Connal  communicates  thp 
vifionj  but  Cuthullin  is  inflexible;  from  a  principle  of 
honour  he  would  not  be  the  firft  to  fue  for  peace,  and  he 
refolved  to  continue  the  war.  Morning  cojnes ;  Swaraii 
propofes  diihonourable  terms  to  Cuthullin,  which  are  rc- 
je<5led.  The  battle  begins,  and  is  obftinately  fought  for 
fome  time,  until,  upon  the  flight  of  Grumal,  the  whole 
Irilh  army  gave  way.  Cuthullin  and  Connal  cover  their 
retreat :  Carril  leads  them  to  a  neighbouring  hill,  whither 
they  are  foon  followed  by  Cuthullin  himfelf,  who  defcries 
the  fleet  of  Fingal  making  towards  thecoaft;  but,  night 
coming  on,  he  loll  fight  of  it  again.  Cuthullin,  dejeded 
after  his  defeat,  attributes  his  ill  fuccefs  to  the  death  of 
Efrda  his  friend,  whom  he  had  killed  fome  time  before. 
Carril,  to  fhew  that  ill  fuccefs  did  not  always  attend  thofa 
who  innocently  killed  their  friends,  introduces  the  epifode 
of  Comal  and  Galvina, 


I 
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CONNAL*  lay  by  the  found  of  the 
mountain  ftrcam,  beneath  the  aged  tree. 
A  ftone,  with  its  tnofs,  fupportcd  his  head. 
Shrill  thro' the  heath  of  Lena,  he  heard  the  voice 
of  night.  At  diftance  from  the  heroes  he  lay  ; 
the  fon  of  the  fword  feared  no  foe  1  The  hero 
beheld,  in  his  reft,  a  dark-red  ftream  of  fire 
rulhing  down  from  the  hill.  Crugal  fat  upoa 
tlie  beam,  a  chief  who  fell  in  fight.  He  fell  by 
the  hand  of  Swaran,  ftriving  in  the  battle  of 
heroes.     His  face  is  like  the  beam  of  the  fetting 

•  The  fcene  here  defcribed  will  appear  natural  to  thofe  who 
have  been  in  the  highlands  of  Scotland.  The  poet  removes 
him  to  a  diftancc  from  the  army,  to  add  more  horror  to  the 
defcription  of  Crugal's  ghoft  by  the  lonelineT?  of  the  place. 

R  3  moon. 
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moon.  His  robes  are  of  the  clouds  of  the  hill. 
His  eyes  are  two  decaying  flames  !  Dark  is  the 
T^ound  of  his  breaft !  "  Cmgal,"  fa  id  the 
mighty  Connal,  fon  of  Dedgal  famed  on  the  hill 
of  hinds !  "  Why  fo  pale  and  fad,  thou  breaker 
of  the  fhields  ?  Thou  haft  never  been  pale  for 
fear !  What  difturbs  the  departed  Crugal  ?" 
Dim,  and  in  tears,  he  ftood  and  ftretched  his 
pale  hand  over  the  hero.  Faintly  he  raifed  his 
feeble  voice,  like  the  gale  of  the  reedy  Lego  ! 

"  My  fpirit,  Connal,  is  on  my  hills  :  my 
corfe  on  the  fands  of  Erin.  Thou  fhalt  never 
talk  with  Crugal,  nor  find  his  lone  fteps  in  the 
heath.  I  am  light  as  the  blaft  of  Cron"ila.  I 
move  like  the  fhadow  of  mift  1  Connal,  fon  of 
Colgar,  I  fee  a  cloud  of  death :  it  hovers  dark 
over  the  plains  of  Lena.  The  fons  of  green 
Erin  muft  fall.  Remove  from  the  field  of 
ghofts."  Like  the  darkened  moon  he  retired, 
in  the  midft  of  the  whiftling  blaft.  "  Stay," 
faid  the  mighty  Connal,  "  ftay  my  dark-red 
friend.  Lay  by  that  beam  of  heaven,  fon  of 
the  windy  Cronila !  What  cave  is  thy  lonely 
houfe  ?  What  grcen-headcd  hill  the  place  of  thy 
repofe  ?  Shall  we  not  hear  thee  in  the  ftorm  ? 
In  the  noife  of  the  mountain-ftream  ?  When  the 
feeble  fons  of  the  wind  come  forth,  and  fcarcely 
feen,  pafs  over  the  deiart  ?" 

The 
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The  foft-voiced  Connal  rofe,  in  the  midft  of 
his  founding  arms.  He  ilruck  his  ihleld  above 
Cuthullin.  The  fon  of  battle  waked.  *'  Why," 
faid  the  ruler  of  the  car,  *'  comes  Connal 
through  my  night  ?  My  fpear  might  turn 
again  ft  the  found ;  and  Cuthullin  mourn  the 
death  of  his  friend.  Speak,  Connal;  fon  of 
Colgar,  fpeak,  thy  counfel  is  the  fun  of  hea- 
ven !"  "  Son  of  Semo!"  replied  the  chief, 
**  the  ghoft  of  Crugal  came  from  his  cave.  The 
fiars  dim-twinkled  through  his  form.  His 
voice  was  like  the  found  of  a  diftant  ftream. 
He  is  a  melTenger  of  death  !  He  fpeaks  of  the 
dark  and  narrow  houfe  !  Sue  for  peace,  O  chief 
of  Erin  !  or  fly  over  the  heath  of  Lena." 

*'  He  fpoke  to  Connal,"  replied  the  hero, 
"  though  i^ars  dim-twinkled  through  his  form  ! 
Son  of  Colgar,  it  was  the  wind  that  murmured 
acrofs  thy  ear.  Or  if  it  was  the  form  *  of  Cru- 
gal, why  didfi  thou  not  force  him  to  my  fight  ? 
Haft  thou  enquired  where  is  his  cave  ?  The  houfe 
of  that  fon  of  wind  ?  My  fword  might  find  that 
voice,    and    force   his  knowlcge  from  Crugal, 

•  The  poet  teaches  us  the  opinions  that  prevailed  in  his 
time  concerning  the  ftate  of  feparate  fouls.  From  Connal's 
expreflion,  "  That  the  ftars  dim-twinkled  through  the  form 
of  Crugal,"  and  Cuthullin's  reply,  we  may  gather  that  they 
both  thought  the  foul  wat  material  #  fomething  like  the 
tWfc'Aw  of  the  ancient  Greeks. 

R  4  But 
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£m  fmall  is  his  khovvlege,  Connal  j  lie  was  here 
to-day.  He  could  not  have  gone  beyond  our 
h  lis  !  who  could  tell  him  thereof  our  fall?" 
■"  Ghofts  fly  on  clouds  and  ride  on  winds,"  faid 
Connal^s  voice  of  wifdoni.  "  They  reft  to- 
gether in  their  caVcs^  and  talk  of  mortal 
m'en." 

"  TiiEx  let  them  talk  of  mortal  men;  of 
every  man  but  Erin's  chief.  Let  me  be  forgot 
hi  their  cave.  I  will  not  fly  from  Swafan !  If 
fall  I  muft,  my  tomb  Ihall  rile,  amidft  the  fame 
of  future  times.  I'he  hunter  Ihall  ihed  a  tear 
on  my  ftone ;  forrow  Ihall  dwell  round  die 
high-bofoincd  Brageia.  I  fear  not  death,  to 
fly  I  fear  !  Fingal  has  feen  me  vl£lorlous  !  Thou 
dim  phantom  of  the  hill,  Ihew  thyfelf  to  me  ! 
come  on  thy  beam  of  heaven,  Ihcw  me  my 
death  in  thine  hand  ;  yet  I  will  not  fly,  thou 
feeble  Ion  of  the  wind !  Go,  fon  of  Colgtir, 
flrike  the  Ihicld.  It  hangs  between  the  fpears. 
Let  my  warriors  rife  to  the  found,  in  the  midft 
of  the  battles'  of  Erin.  Though  Fingal  delays 
his  comhrj;  with  the  rare  of  his  ftorm.yiflesj 
we  lhal-1  tight,  O  Colgar's  fon,  and  die  In  the 
battle  of  heroes  !" 

■    Tjie  found  fpreads  wide.     The  heroes  rife, 

iike  the  breaking  of  a  bli't-roUtng  wave.     They 

ilood    on    the    hcatli,    liU-  oaks   with   all   their 

^  branches 
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branches  round  them;  when  they  eccho  to  the 
ftrtam  of  froft,  and  their  withered  leaves  .ire 
ruftllng  to  the  wind  !  High  Cromia's  head  of 
clouds  is  grey.  >JornIng  trembles  on  the  half- 
enlightened  ocean.  The  blue  mift  fwims  flov.ly 
by,  and  hides  the  fons  of  Inis-fail  ! 

"  Rise  ye,"  faid  the  king  of  the  dark-brown 
rnields,  "  ye  that  came  from  Lochlin's  waves, 
i'he  fons  of  Erin  have  fled  from  our  arms ; 
purfue  them  over  the  plains  of  Lena!  Morla, 
go  to  Cormac's  liall.  r>id  them  yield  to  Swaran  ; 
before  his  people  fmk  to  tlie  tomb  ;  and  filencc 
fpread  over  his  ifle."  'Ihcy  rofe  ruftling  like  a 
ficck  of  lea-fowl,  when  the  waves  expel  tliem 
froni  the  Ihore.  Their  found  was  like  a  thcu- 
fand  fireams  Lhat  meet  in  Cona's  vale,  when  after 
a  ftormy  night,  they  turn  tlw:ir  dark  eddies,  be- 
neath the  pale  light  of  the  morn. 

As  the  dark  ihades  of  autumn  fly  over  the 
hills  of  grafs:  fo  gloomy,  dark,  fucceffive  cam.e 
the  <:hiefs  of  Lochlin's  ecchoing  woods.  Tali 
as  the  flag  of  Morvcn  moved  fiately  before  them, 
the  king.  His  jldning  Ihicld  is  on  his  fide,  like 
a  flame  on  the  heath  at  night.  When  the  world 
is  lUcnt  and  dark,  and  the  traveller  fees  fome 
ghofl  fporting  in  the  beam !  Dimly  gleam  the 
^nlls  around,  and  lliew  indift^ndtly  their  oaks ! 
A  blaft  from   the  troublc<il  ocean  removed   the 

fc  tiled 
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fettled  mift.  The  fons  of  Erin  appear,  like  a  ridge 
of  rocks  on  the  coaft;  when  mariners,  on  fhores 
unknown,  are  trembling  at  veering  winds ! 

"  Go,  Morla,  go,"  faid  the  king  of  Lochlln, 
"  offer  peace  to  thefe !  Offer  the  terms  we  give 
to  kings,  when  nations  bow  down  to  our  fwords. 
When  the  valiant  are  dead  in  war  j  when  virgins 
weep  on  the  field  !"  Tall  Morla  came,  the  fon 
of  Swarth,  and  flately  flrode  the  youth  along  ! 
He  fpoke  to  Erin's  blue-eyed  chief,  among  the 
lelTer  heroes.  "  Take  Swaran's  peace,"  the 
warrior  fpoke,  "  the  peace  he  gives  to  kings, 
when  nations  bow  to  his  fword.  Leave  Erin's 
ftreamy  plains  to  us,  and  give  thy  fpoufe  and 
dog.  Thy  fpoufe  high-bofom'd,  heaving  fair  ! 
Thy  dog  that  overtakes  the  wind  !  Give  thefe  to 
prove  the  weaknefs  of  thine  arm  ;  live  then  be- 
neath our  power !" 

"  Tell  Swaran,  tell  that  heart  of  pride, 
Cuthullin  never  yields.  I  give  him  the  dark 
rolling  fea  ;  I  give  his  people  graves  in  Erin. 
But  never  Ihiall  a  ftranger  have  the  pleafmg 
fun-beam  of  my  love.  No  deer  Iball  fly  on 
Lochlin's  hills,  before  fwlft-footed  Luath." 
*'  Vain  ruler  of  the  car,"  faid  Morla,  *'  wilt 
thou  then  fight  the  king  ?  The  king  whofe  fhips 
of  many  groves  could  carry  off  thine  ille  ?  So 
little  is  thy  green-hilied  Erin  to  him  who  rules 

the 
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the  ftormy  waves  !"  "  In  words  I  yield  to 
many,  Morla.  My  fword  Ihall  yield  to  none. 
Erin  Ihall  own  the  Iway  of  Cormac,  while  Con- 
nal  and  Cuthullln  live!  O  Connal,  firfi:  of 
mighty  men,  thou  liear'ft  the  words  of  JMorla. 
Shall  thy  thoughts  then  be  of  peace,  thou  breaker 
of  the  ihields  ?  Spirit  of  fallen  Crugal !  why 
didft  thou  threaten  us  with  death  ?  The  narrow 
houfe  lliall  receive  me,  in  the  midft  of  the  light 
of  renown.  Exait,  ye  fons  of  Erin,  exalt  the 
fpear  and  bend  the  bow  :  rulli  on  tlie  foe  in 
darkncfs,    as  the  fpirits  of  ftormy  nights !" 

Then  difinal,  roaring,  fierce,  and  deep  the 
gloom  of  battle  poured  along  ;  as  mift  that  is 
rolled  on  a  valley,  when  ftorms  invade  the  filent 
fun-lhine  of  heaven  !  Cuthullln  moves  before  in 
arms,  like  an  angry  ghoft  before  a  cloud  ;  when 
meteors  Inciofe  him  with  fire ;  when  the  darjc 
winds  are  In  his  liand.  Carril,  far  on  the  heath, 
bids  the  horn  of  battle  found.  He  raifes  the 
voice  of  fong,  and  pours  his  foul  into  the  minds 
of  the  brave. 

"  Where/'  laid  the  mouth  of  the  fong, 
"  where  is  the  fallen  Crugal  ?  He  lies  forgot  on 
earth ;   the  hall  of  lliells  *  is  filent.     Sad  is  the 

•  The  ap.cieni  Scots,  as  well  as  the  prefent  Highlanders, 
drunk  in  thelh  ;  hence  it  is  that  we  fo  often  meet,  in  the  old 
poetry,    with  the  chief  of  JhAls,  and  the  halls  offodls, 
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fpoufe  of  Crugnl !  She  is  a  flranger  *  In  the  hall 
of  her  grief.  But  who  is  Ihe,  that,  like  a  fun- 
beam,  flies  before  the  ranks  of  tlie  foe  ?  It  is 
Degrena  f,  lovely  fair,  the  fpoufe  of  fallen  Cru- 
gal.  Her  hair  is  on  the  wind  behind.  Her  eye 
is  red  ;  her  voice  is  flirill.  Pale,  empty  is  thy 
Crugal  now  1  His  form  is  in  the  cave  of  the  hill. 
He  comes  to  the  ear  of  reft  ;  he  raifes  his  feeble 
voice  ;  like  the  humming  of  the  mountain-bee ; 
like  the  colleded  flies  of  the  eve  !  But  Degrena 
fills  like  a  cloud  of  the  morn  ;  tliti  fword  of 
L.ochlin  is  in  her  fide.  Cairbar,  ibe  Is  fallen,  the 
rlfmg  thought  of  thy  youth.  She  is  fallen,  O 
Cairbar,  the  thought  of  thy  youthful  hours !" 

Fierce  Cairbar  heard  the  mournful  found. 
He  ruflied  along  like  ocean's  whale.  He  faw 
the  death  of  his  daughter :  He  roared  in  the 
midft  of  thoufands.  His  fpear  met  a  fon  of 
Lochlln  ;  battle  fpreads  from  wing  to  wing  !  As 
a  hundred  winds  in  Lochlln's  groves ;  as  fire  in 
the  pines  of  a  hundred  hills ;  fo  loud,  fo  rui- 
nous, fo  vaft  the  ranks  of  men  are  hewn  down. 
Cuthullin  cut  off  heroes  like  thiftlc  j  Swaran 
wafted  Erin,     Curach  fell  by  his  hand,  Cairbar 

*  CrugrJ  had  married  Degrena  but  a  little  time  before  the 
battle,  conlequei7tiy  ihe  inay  with  propriety  be  called  a  Ai  an- 
ger in  the  hall  of  her  grief. 

f  Deo-grt'na  fignifics  a/un  lean. 
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of  the  bolVy  Ihield  !  Morglan  lies  in  lading  reft ! 
Ca-olt  trembles  as  he  dies !  His  white  breaft  is 
ftained  with  blood  ;  his  yellow  hair  ftretched  iii 
the  duft  of  his  native  land  !  He  often  had  fpread 
the  feaft  where  he  fell.  He  often  there  had  railed 
the  voice  of  the  harp  :  when  his  dogs  leapt 
around  for  joy  ;  and  the  youths  of  the  chace  pre- 
pared the  bow  ! 

Still  Swaran  advanced,  as  a  ftream,  that 
burfts  from  the  defart.  The  little  hills  are  rolled 
in  its  courfe  ;  the  rocks  are  half-funk  by  it> 
fide !  But  Cuthullin  ftood  before  him,  like  ^ 
hill,  that  catches  the  clouds  of  heaven.  The 
wipds  contend  on  its  head  of  pines  j  the  hail 
rattles  on  its  rocks.  But,  firm  in  its  ftrength, 
it  ftands,  and  l"hades  the  filent  vale  of  Cona  !  So 
Cuthullin  ihaded  the  fons  of  Erin,  and  flood  in 
the  midft  of  thoufands.  Blood  rifes  like  the 
fount  of  a  rock,  from  panting  heroes  around. 
]But  E)rin  falls  on  cither  Nving,  like  fnow  in  the 
day  of  the  fun. 

"  O  SONS  of  Erin,"  faid  Grumal,  "  Lochlin 
conquers  on  the  field.  Why  ftrive  w^e  as  reeds 
againft  the  wind  ?  Fly  to  the  hill  of  dark-brown 
fiinds."  He  fled  like  thp  ihg  of  Morven;  his 
fpear  is  a  tren^bling  beam  of  light  behind  him. 
Few  fled  with  Grumal,  chief  of  the  little  foul: 
th^y  fell  in  the  ba'.tle  of  hproes,  on  Lena's  eccho- 
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ing  heath.  High  on  his  car,  of  many  gems,  the 
chief  of  Erin  ftood.  He  flew  a  mighty  fon  of 
Lochlin,  and  fpoke,  in  hafte,  to  Connal. 
"  O  Connal,  firft  of  mortal  men,  thou  haft  taught 
this  arm  of  death  !  Thougli  Erin's  fons  have 
fled,  Ihali  we  not  fight  the  foe  ?  Carril,  fon  of 
other  times,  carry  my  friends  to  that  bulhy 
hill.  Here,  Connal,  let  us  ftand,  like  rocks, 
and  fave  our  flying  friends." 

Connal  mounts  the  car  of  gems.  They 
flretch  their  Ihiclds,  like  the  darkened  m^oon, 
the  daughter  of  the  ftarry  fkies,  when  fhe  moves, 
a  dun  circle,  thro'  heaven ;  and  dreadful  change 
is  expected  by  men.  Sithfadda  panted  up  the  hill, 
and  Sronnal  haughty  fteed.  Like  waves  behind  a 
whale  behind  them  ruflied  the  foe.  Now  on  the 
rifing  fide  of  Cromla  flood  Erin's  few  fad  fons; 
like  a  grove  through  which  the  flame  had  rufhed, 
hurried  on  by  the  winds  of  the  flormy  night;  dif- 
tant,  withered,  dark  they  ftand,  with  not  a  leaf  to 
Ihake  in  the  gale. 

Cu^HULLiN  ftood  befide  an  oak.  He  rolled 
his  red  eye  in  filence,  and  heard  the  wind  in  his 
bufhy  hair ;  the  fcout  of  ocean  came,  Moran 
the  fon  of  Fithil.  *'  The  fhips,"  he  cried,  "  the 
ftiips  of  the  lonely  ifles.  Fingal  comes  the  firft 
of  men,  the  breaker  of  the  fhields !  The  waves 
foam  before  his  black  prows  !  His  mafts  with 
4  fails 
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fails  are  like  groves  in  clouds  !"  *'  Blow,"  faid 
CuthuUIn,  "  blow  ye  winds  that  rufh  along  my 
ifle  of  mift.  Come  to  the  death  of  thoufands,  O 
king  of  refounding  Selma  !  Thy  fails,  my  friend, 
are  to  me  the  clouds  of  the  morning ;  thy  fhips 
the  light  of  heaven  ;  and  thou  thyfelf  a  pillar  of 
fire  that  beams  on  the  world  by  night.  O  Con- 
nal,  firft  of  men,  how  pleafing,  in  grief,  are  our 
friends  !  But  the  night  is  gathering  around ! 
Where  now  are  the  fhips  of  Fingal  ?  Here  let  us 
pafs  the  hours  of  darknefs ;  here  wilh  for  the 
moon  of  heaVen." 

The  winds  come  down  on  the  woods.  The 
torrents  rufh  from  the  rocks.  Rain  gathers 
round  the  head  of  Cromla.  The  red  ftars  trem- 
ble between  the  flying  clouds.  Sad,  by  the  fide 
of  a  flream  whofe  found  is  ecchoed  by  a  tree, 
fad  by  the  fide  of  a  ftream  the  chief  of  Erin  fits. 
Connal  fon  of  Colgar  is  there,  and  Carril  of 
other  times.  "  Unhappy  is  the  hand  of  Cuthul- 
lin,"  faid  the  fon  of  Semo,  "  unhappy  is  the 
hand  of  CuthuUin,  fince  he  flew  his  friend ! 
Ferda,  fon  of  Damman,  I  loved  thee  as  my- 
felf!" 

"  How,  Cuthullin,  fon  of  Semo  !  how  fell 
the  breaker  of  the  fhields  ?  Well  I  remember," 
faid  Connal,  *'  the  fon  of  the  noble  Damman. 
Tall  and  fair  he  was  like  the  rain-bow  of  hea- 
ven," 
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ven."  Ferda  from  Albion  came,  the  chief  of  a 
hupdred  hills.  In  Muri's  *  hall  he  learned  the 
fA'ord,  and  won  the  friendHiip  of  Cuthullln.  We 
jnoved  to  the  chace  together  :  one  was  our  bed 
\\\  the  heath  ! 

Deucala  was  the  fpoufe  of  Cairbar,  chief  of 
the  plains  of  UUin.  She  was  covered  with  the 
light  of  beauty,  but  her  heart  was  the  houfc  of 
pride.  She  loved  that  fun-beam  of  youth,  the 
fun  of  noble  Damnian.  Cairbar,  faid  the  white- 
armed  Deugala,  give  me  half  of  the  herd.  No 
more  i  will  remain  in  your  halls.  Divide  the 
herd,  dark  Cairbar!  "  Let  Cuthullln,"  faid 
.Cairbar,  *'  divide  n\y  herd  on  the  hill.  His 
treafl  is  the  feait  of  juflice.  Depart,  thou  light 
of  beauty  1"  \  M'ent  and  divided  the  herd.  One 
fnow-white  bull  remained.  I  gave  that  bull  to 
Cairbar.     The  wrath  of  Deugala  rofe  1 

"  Son  of  Pamman,"  begun  the  fair,  "  Cu- 
thullin  hath  pained  my  foi;l.  \  muil:  hear  of  his 
(Icath,  or  Lubar's  flream  Ihall  roll  over  me.  My 
pale  ghof^  Ihall  wander  near  thee,  and  mourn 
the  wound  of  my  pride.  Pour  out  the  blood  of 
Cuthullin  or  pierce  thl,^  heaving  breaft."  *'  peu- 
gala,"  faid  the  fair-haired  youth,  "  how  fhall  I 
ilay  the  fon  of  Semo  ?    He  is  the  friend  of  my 

•  A  place  in  Ulfter. 
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fecret  thoughts.  Shall  I  then  lift  the  fword  ?" 
She  wept  tliree  days  before  the  chief,  on  the 
fourth  he  faid  he  would  fight.  "  I  will  fight  my 
friend,  Deugala  !  but  may  I  fall  by  his  fword  I 
Could  I  wander  on  the  hill  alone  ?  Could  I  be- 
hold the  grave  of  Cuthullin  ?"  We  fought  on  the 
plain  of  Muri.  Our  fwords  avoid  a  wound. 
They  Aide  on  the  helmets  of  fteel ;  or  found  on 
the  flippery  Ihields.  Deugala  was  near  with  a 
fmile,  and  faid  to  the  fon  of  Damman  :  "  Thine 
arm  is  feeble,  fun-beam  of  youth  1  Thy  years 
are  not  firong  for  fteel.  Yield  to  the  fon  of 
Semo.     He  is  a  rock  on  Malmor." 

*'  The  tear  is  in  the  eye  of  youth.  He  faulter- 
ing  faid  to  me  :  "  Cuthullin,  raife  thy  boffy 
Ihield.  Defend  thee  from  the  hand  of  thy  friend. 
My  foul  is  laden  with  grief:  for  I  muft  flay  the 
chief  of  men  !"  I  fighed  as  the  wind  in  the  cleft 
of  a  rock.  I  lifted  high  the  edge  of  my  fleel. 
The  fun-beam  of  battle  fell :  the  firft  of  Cuthul- 
lin's  friends  !  Unhappy  is  the  hand  of  Cuthullin 
fmce  the  hero  fell  1 

**  Mournful  is  thy  tale,  fon  of  the  car," 
faid  Carril  of  other  times.  "  It  fends  my  foul 
back  to  the  ages  of  old,  to  the  days  of  other 
years.  Often  have  I  heard  of  Comal,  who  flew 
the  friend  he  loved  ;  yet  vidory  attended  his 
f^eel:    the  battle  was  confumed  in  his  prefence  ! 

Vol.  I.  S  Comal 
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Comal  was  a  fon  of  Albion  ;  the  chief  of  an 
hundred  hills !  His  deer  drunk  of  a  thoufand 
ilreams.  A  thoufand  rocks  replied  to  the  voice 
of  his  dogs.  His  face  was  the  mildnefs  of  youth. 
His  hand  the  death  of  heroes.  One  was  his  love, 
and  fair  was  ihe  !  the  daughter  of  mighty  Con- 
loch.  She  appeared  like  a  fun-beam  among 
women.  Her  hair  was  the  wing  of  the  raven. 
Her  dogs  were  taught  to  the  chace.  Her  bow- 
luring  founded  on  the  winds.  Her  foul  was  fixed 
on  Comal.  Often  met  their  eyes  of  love.  Their 
courfe  in  the  chace  was  one.  Happy  were  their 
words  in  fecret.  But  Gruraal  loved  the  maid, 
the  dark  chief  of  the  gloomy  Ardven.  He  watched 
her  lone  flops  in  the  heath  j  the  foe  of  unhappy 
Comal ! 

OxE  day,  tired  of  the  chace,  when  the  mift 
had  concealed  their  friends,  Comal  and  the 
daughter  of  Conloch  met,  in  the  cave  of  Ro- 
nan.  It  was  the  wonted  haunt  of  Comal.  Its 
fides  were  hung  with  his  arms.  A  hundred 
flilelds  of  thongs  were  there ;  a  hundred  helms 
of  founding  fteel.  "  Refl  here,"  he  fold,  *'  my 
love  Galbina  :  thou  light  of  the  cave  of  Ronari  ! 
A  deer  appears  on  Mora's  brow.  I  go  j  but  I 
win  foon  return."  *'  I  fear,"  Ihe  faid,  "  dark 
Grumal  my  foe:    he  haunts  the  cave  of  Ronan  ! 

1  will 
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I  v/ill  reft  among  the   arms ;  but  foon  return, 
my  love  !" 

He  went  to  the  deer  of  Mora.  The  daughter 
of  Conloch  would  try  his  love.  She  cloathed 
her  fair  fides  with  his  armour  j  flie  ftrode  from 
the  cave  of  Ronan  !  He  thought  it  was  his  foe. 
His  heart  beat  high.  His  colour  changed,  and 
darknefs  dimmed  his  eyes.  He  drew  the  bow. 
The  arrow  flew.  Galbina  fell  in  blood  !  He  run 
with  wildnefs  in  his  fteps :  he  called  the  daughter 
of  Conloch.  No  anfwer  in  the  lonely  rock. 
Wliere  art  thou,  O  my  love  ?  He  faw,  at  length, 
her  heaving  heart,  beating  around  the  arrow 
he  threw.  "  O  Conloch's  daughter,  is  it  thou? 
He  funk  upon  her  breaft  1  The  hunters  found 
thdiaplefs  pair;  he  afterwards  walked  the  hill. 
But  many  and  filcnt  were  his  fteps  round  the 
dark  dwelling  of  his  love.  The  fleet  of  the  ocean 
came.  He  fought,  the  ftrangers  fled.  He 
Itarched  for  death  along  the  field.  But  who 
could  flay  the  mighty  Comhal  !  He  threw  away 
his  dark-brown  fliield.  An  arrow  found  his 
manly  breaft.  He  fl.eeps  with  his  loved  Galbina 
at  the  noife  of  the  founding  furge  !  Their  green 
tombs  are  feen  by  the  mariner,  when  he  bounds 
en  the  waves  of  the  north. 
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Cuthullin,  pleafed  with  the  (lory  of  Carril,  infilh  with  that 
bard  for  more  of  his  fongs.  He  relates  the  actions  of  Fingal 
in  Lochlin,  and  death  of  Agandecca  the  beautiful  fifter  of 
Swaran.  He  had  fcarce  fini(hed  when  Calmar  the  fon  of 
Matha,  who  had  advifed  the  firft  battle,  came  wounded 
from  the  field,  and  told  them  of  Swaran's  defign  to  furprife 
the  remains  of  the  Irilh  army.  He  himfelf  propofes  to 
withrtand  fingly  the  whole  force  of  the  enemy,  in  a  narro\T 
pafs,  till  the  Irirti  fhouid  make  good  their  retreat,  Cuthul- 
lin, touched  with  the  gallant  propofal  of  Calmar,  refolves 
to  accompany  him,  and  orders  Carril  to  carry  off  the  few 
that  rem  ined  of  the  Irilli.  Morning  comes,  Calmar  die? 
of  his  wounds  ;  and,  the  (hips  of  the  Caledonians  appear- 
ing, Swaran  gives  over  the  purfuitof  the  IrilTi,  and  returns 
to  oppofc  Fingal's  landing.  Cuthullin  afhamed,  after  his 
defeat,  to  appear  before  Fingal,  retires  to  the  cave  of  Tura. 
Fingal  engages  the  enemy,  puts  them  to  flight;  but  the 
coming  on  of  night  makes  the  vi(!lory  not  decifive.  The 
king,  who  had  obferved  the  gallant  behaviour  of  his  grand- 
fon  Ofcar,  gives  him  advices  concerning  his  condufl  in 
peace  and  war.  He  recommends  to  him  to  place  the  exam- 
ple of  his  fathers  before  his  eyes,  as  the  beft  model  for  his 
conduft  ;  which  introduces  the  epifode  concerning  Faina- 
f  His,  the  daughter  of  the  king  of  Craca,  whom  Fingal  had 
taken  under  his  protedlion,  in  his  youth.  Fillan  and  Ofcar 
are  difpatchcd  to  obferve  the  motions  of  the  enemy  by  night ; 
Gaul  the  fon  of  Morni  defires  the  command  of  the  army,  in 
the  next  battle  ;  which  Fingal  promifes  to  give  him.  Some 
general  refledions  of  the  poet  clofe  the  third  day. 
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^*  pLEASANT  are  the  words  of  the  foiig," 
•■•  faid  Cuthiillln  !  "  lovely  the  talcs  of  other 
thnes !  They  are,  like  the  calm  dew  of  the 
morning  on  the  hill  of  roes ;  when  the  fun  is 
faint  on  its  fide,  and  the  lake  is  fettled  and  blue 
in  the  vale.  O  Carril,  raife  again  thy  voice ; 
let  me  hear  the  fong  of  Selma  :  which  was  fung 
in  my  halls  of  joy,  when  Fingal  king  of  ihields 
was  there,  and  glowed  at  the  deeds  of  his  fathers." 
"  Fingal!  thou  dweller  of  battle,"  faid  Car- 
ril, "  early  were  thy  deeds  in  arms.      Lochlln 

*  The  fecond  night,  fince  the  opening  of  the  poem,  conti- 
nues; and  Cuthullin,  Connal,  and  Carril  dill  fic  in  the  place 
defcribed  in  the  preceding  book.  The  llory  of  Agandecca  is 
introduced  here  with  propriety,  as  great  ufe  is  made  of  it  in  the 
courfe  of  the  poem,  and  as  it,  in  fome  mcafure,  brings  about 
the  catallrophe, 
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was  confumed  in  thy  wrath,  when  thy  youth 
firove  with  the  beauty  of  maids,  Tliey  fmiled  at 
the  KUi-bloomlng  face  of  the  hero ;  but  death 
was  in  his  hands.  He  was  ftrong  as  the  waters 
of  Lora.  His  followers  were  the  roar  of  a  thou- 
fand  flreams.  They  took  the  king  of  LochHn 
in  war ;  they  reftored  him  to  his  fhips.  His  big 
heart  fwelled  with  pride  ;  the  death  of  the  youth 
was  dark  in  his  foul.  For  none  ever,  but  Fin- 
gal,  had  overcome  the  ftrength  of  the  mighty 
Srarno  *.  He  fat  in  the  hall  of  his  fhells  in  Loch- 
lin's  woody  land.  He  called  the  grey-haired 
Sniv^n,  that  often  fung  round  the  circle  f  of 
Loda :  when  the  flone  of  power  heard  his  voice, 
and  battle  turned  in  the  field  of  the  valiant ! 

*'  Go  ;  grey-haired  Snivan,"  Starno  faid, 
**  go  to  Ardven's  fea-furrounded  rocks.  Tell  to 
the  king  of  Selma ;  he  the  faircft  among  his 
thoufands,  tell  him  I  give  him  my  daughter,  the 
lovelieft  maid,  that  ever  heaved  a  breaft  of  fnow. 
Her  arms  are  white  as  the  foam  of  my  waves. 
Her  foul  is  generous  and  mild.  Let  him  come 
with  his  bravcfl  heroes,  to  the  daughter  of  the 

*  Starno  was  the  father  of  Swaran  as  well  as  Agandecca.  His 
fierce  and  cruel  charafter  is  well  marked  in  other  poems  con- 
cerning the  times, 

f  This  paflage  moft  certainly  alludes  to  the  religion  of 
Lochlin,  and  the  pone  of  pcvoer  here  mentioned  is  the  image  of 
one  of  the  deities  of  Scandinavia. 

fccret 
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fecrct  hall !"  Snivan  came  to  Selma's  hall :  Falr- 
haired  FIngal  attended  his  flops.  His  kindled  foul 
flew  to  the  maid,  as  he  bounded  on  the  waves  of 
the  north.  "  Welcome,"  faid  the  dark-brown 
Starno,  *'  welcome,  king  of  rocky  Morven : 
Welcome  his  heroes  of  miglit ;  fons  of  the  dif- 
tant  ifle  !  Three  days  within  my  halls  Ihall  ye 
feaft ;  three  days  purfue  my  boars ;  that  your 
fame  may  reach  the  maid  who  dwells  in  the 
fecret  hall." 

Starno  defigned  their  death.  He  gave  the 
feaft  of  fhells.  Fingal,  who  doubted  the  foe, 
kept  on  his  arms  of  fteel.  The  fons  of  death 
were  afraid  :  They  fled  from  the  eyes  of  the  king. 
The  voice  of  fprightly  mirth  arofe.  The  trem- 
bling harps  of  joy  were  flrung.  Bards  fung  the 
battle  of  heroes  :  They  fung  the  heaving  breaft 
of  love.  Ullin,  Fingal's  bard,  was  there  :  the 
fweet  voice  of  refounding  Cona.  He  praifed  the 
daughter  of  Lochlin ;  and  Morven's  •f'  high- 
defcended  chief.  The  daughter  of  Lochlin  over- 
heard. She  left  th.e  hall  of  her  fecret  figh  !  She 
came  in  all  her  beauty,  like  the  moon  from  the 
cloud  of  the  eaft.  Lovelinefs  was  around  her  as 
light.     Her  fteps  were  the  mufic  of  fongs.     She 

f  All  the  North-weft  coaft  of  Scotland  probably  went  of  old 
under  the  name  of  Morven,  which  fignifies  a  ridge  of  very  high 
hills. 
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faw  the  youth  and  loved  him.  He  was  the  flolen 
figh  of  her  foul.  Her  blue  eye  rolled  on  him  in 
fecret :  Ihc  bleft  the  chief  of  refounding  Morven. 

The  third  day  with  all  its  beams,  l"hone 
bright  on  the  wood  of  boars.  Forth  moved  the 
dark-browed  Starno ;  and  Fingal,  king  of 
lliields.  Half  the  day  they  fpent  in  the  chace  j 
the  fpear  of  Selma  was  red  in  blood.  It  was  then 
the  daughter  of  Starno,  with  blue  eyes  rolling  in 
tears ;  it  was  then  llie  came  with  her  voice  of 
love  and  fpoke  to  the  king  of  Morven.  "  Fin- 
gal, high  defcended  chief,  truft  not  Starno's 
heart  of  pride.  Within  that  wood  he  has  placed 
his  chiefs.  Beware  of  the  wood  of  death.  But, 
remember,  Ton  of  the  ille,  remember  Agandecca  : 
fave  me  from  the  wrath  of  my  father,  king  of 
the  windy  Morven  1" 

The  youth,  with  unconcern,  went  on  j  his 
heroes  by  his  fide.  The  fons  of  death  fell  by  his 
hand ;  and  Gormal  ecchoed  around  !  Before  the 
halls  of  Starno  the  fons  of  the  chace  convened. 
The  king's  dark  brows  were  like  clouds,  His 
eyes  like  meteors  of  night.  "  Bring  hither," 
he  faid,  "  Agandecca  to  her  lovely  king  of 
Morven  !  His  hand  is  flaincd  with  the  blood  of 
my  people  ;  her  words  have  not  been  in  vain  1" 
She  came  willi  the  red  eye  of  tears.     She  came 
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with  loolcly  flowing  locks.  Her  white  breaft 
heaved  with  broken  fighs,  like  the  foam  of  the 
llreamy  Lubar.  Starno  pierced  her  fide  with 
fleel..  She  fell,  like  a  wreath  of  fnow,  \vhich 
flides  from  the  rocks  of  Ronan  5  when  the  woods 
are  ftill,  and  eccho  deepens  in  the  vale  !  Then 
Fingal  eyed  his  valiant  chiefs,  his  valiant  chiefs 
took  arms.  The  gloom  of  batde  roared  ;  Loch- 
lin  fled  or  died.  Pale,  in  his  bounding  fliip  he 
clofed  the  maid  of  the  foftcfl  foul.  Her  tomb 
afcends  on  Ardvcn ;  the  fea  roars  round  her 
ijarrow  dwelling. 

"  Blessed  be  her  foul,"  faid  CuthuUin } 
"  blelTed  be  the  mouth  of  the  fong  !  Strong 
was  the  youth  of  Fingal ;  l^rong  is  his  arm  of 
age.  Lochlln  Iball  fall  again  before  the  king  of 
ecchoing  Morvcn.  Slicw  thy  face  from  a 
cloud,  O  moon ;  light  his  white  fails  on  the 
wave  :  And  if  any  l^rong  fpirit  *  of  heaven  fits 
on  that  low-hung  cloud;  turn  his  dark  ihips 
from  the  rock,   thou  rider  of  tlie  fiorm  ! 

*  This  is  the  only  pafTage  in  the  poem  that  has  the  appear- 
ance of  religion.  But  Cuthullin's  apoftrophe  to  this  fpirit  is 
accompanied  with  a  doubt,  fo  that  it  is  not  eafy  to  determine 
whether  the  hero  meant  a  fuperior  being,  or  the  ghofts  of 
deceafed  warriors,  who  were  fuppofcd  in  thofe  times  to  rule 
the  ftorms,  and  to  tranfport  themfclves  in  a  gull  of  wind  fjom 
ooe  country  to  anotlier. 

Such 
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Such  were  the  words  of  Cuthullin  at  the 
found  of  the  mountain-ftream ;  when  Cahnar 
afcended  the  hill,  the  wounded  fon  of  Matha. 
From  the  Held  he  came  in  his  blood.  He  leaned 
on  his  bending  fpear.  Feeble  is  the  arm  of 
battle  !  but  firong  the  foul  of  the  hero  !  '*  Wel- 
come !  O  fon  of  Matha,"  faid  Connal,  "  wel- 
come art  thou  to  thy  friends  !  Why  burfts  that 
broken  llgh,  from  the  breaft  of  him  who  never 
feared  before  ?  And  never,  Connal,  will  he 
fear,  chief  of  the  pointed  fleel !  My  foul 
brightens  in  danger  :  in  the  noife  of  arms.  I 
am  of  the  race  of  battle.  My  fathers  never 
feared." 

"  CoRMAR  was  the  firft  of  my  race.  He 
fported  through  the  ftorms  of  waves.  His 
black  fkiif  bounded  on  ocean;  he  travelled  on 
the  wings  of  the  wind.  A  fpirit  once  embroiled 
the  night.  Seas  fwell  and  rocks  refound. 
Winds  drive  along  the  clouds.  The  lightning 
files  on  wings  of  fire.  He  feared  and  came  to 
land  :  then  blulhed  that  he  feared  at  all.  He 
rulhed  again  among  the  waves  to  find  the  fon 
of  the  vviiid.  Three  youths  guide  the  bounding 
bark  ;  he  flood  with  fword  unfheathed.  When 
the  low-hung  vapour  pafled,  he  took  it  by  the 
curling  head.     He  fearched  its  dark  womb  with 

his 
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his  fteel.  The  fon  of  the  wind  forfook  the  air. 
The  moon  and  ftars  returned  !  Such  was  the 
boldnefs  of  my  race.  Calmar  is  like  his  fathers. 
Danger  flies  from  the  lifted  fword.  They  beft 
fucceed  who  dare  !" 

But  now,  ye  fons  of  green  Erin,  retire  from 
Lena's  bloody  heath.  Colle6l  the  fad  remnant 
of  our  friends,  and  join  the  fword  of  Fingal. 
I  heard  the  found  of  Lochlin's  advancing  arms  ! 
Calmar  will  remain  and  fight.  My  voice  fhall 
be  fuch,  my  friends,  as  if  thoufands  were  be- 
hind me.  But,  fon  of  Semo,  remember  me. 
Remember  Calmar's  lifelefs  corfe.  When  Fin- 
gal Iball  have  wafted  the  field,  place  me  by  fome 
ftone  of  remembrance,  that  future  times  may 
hear  my  fame  ;  that  the  mother  of  Galmar  may 
rejoice  in  my  renown." 

"  No  :  fon  of  Matha,"  faid  CuthuUin,  "  I 
will  never  leave  thee  here.  My  joy  is  in  unequal 
fight :  my  foul  increafes  in  danger.  Connal, 
and  Carril  of  other  times,  carry  oiF  the  fad  fons 
of  Erin.  When  the  battle  is  over,  fearch  for 
us  in  this  narrow  way.  For  near  this  oak  we  fhall 
fall,  in  the  ftream  of  the  battle  of  thoufands  1" 
O  Fithil's  fon,  with  flying  fpecd  rufli  over  the 
heath  of  Lena.  Tell  to  Fingal  that  Erin  is 
fallen.     Bid  the  king  of  Morven  come.     O  let 
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him  come,  like  the  fun  in  a  florm,  to  lighten, 
to  reftorc  the  ifle  ! 

Morning  is  grey  on  Cromla.  The  fons  of 
the  fea  afcend.  Cahnar  flood  forth  to  meet 
them  in  the  pride  of  his  kindling  fouh  But 
pale  was  the  face  of  the  chief.  He  leaned  on  his 
father's  fpcar.  That  fpcar  which  he  brought 
from  Lara,  when  the  foul  of  his  mother  was 
fad  ;  the  foul  of  tiie  lonely  Alcletha,  waining  in 
the  forrow  of  years.  But  flowly  now  the  hero 
falls,  like  a  tree  on  the  plain.  Dark  Guthullin 
Hands  alone  like  a  rock  in  a  fandy  vale.  The  fea 
comes  with  its  waves,  and  roars  on  its  hardened 
fides.  Its  head  is  covered  with  foam  ;  the  hills 
"are  ecchoing  around. 

Nov/  from  the  grey  mift  of  the  ocean,  the 
white-failed  fliips  of  Fingal  appear.  High  is  the 
grove  of  their  malls,  as  they  nod,  by  turns,  on 
the  rolling  wave.  Svvaran  faw  them  from  the 
hill.  He  returned  from  the  fens  of  Erin.  As 
ebbs  the  refounding  fea,  through  the  b.undred 
ifles  of  Iniflore  ;  fo  loud,  fo  vaft,  fo  immenfe 
returned  the  fons  of  Lochlin  againft  the  king. 
But  bending,  v/eeping,  fad,  and  flow,  and 
dragging  his  long  fpear  behind,  Cuthullin  funk 
in  Cromla's  wood,  and  mourned  his  fillen 
friends.  He  feared  the  face  of  Fing.il,  who  was 
wont  to  g.'LCt  him  from  the  fields  of  renown  ! 

7  *'  How 
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*'  How  many  lie  tlicre  of  my  heroes !  the 
chiefs  of  Erin's  race  !  they  that  were  chearful 
in  the  hall,  when  the  found  of  the  fhells  arofe  ! 
No  more  fliall  I  find  their  fteps  in  the  heath. 
No  more  Ihall  I  hear  their  voice  in  the  chace. 
Pale,  filent,  low  on  bloody  beds,  are  they  who 
were  my  friends !  O  fpirits  of  the  lately  dead, 
meet  Cuthullin  on  his  heath.  Speak  to  him 
on  the  wind,  when  the  ruftling  tree  of  Tm'a's 
cave  refounds.  There,  far  remote,  I  fliall  lie 
unknown.  No  bard  Ihall  hear  of  me.  No  grey 
ftone  fliall  rife  to  my  renown.  Mourn  me  with 
the  dead,  O  Bragela  !  departed  is  my  fame." 
Such  were  the  words  of  Cuthullin,  when  he  funk 
In  the  woods  of  Cromla  ! 

Fin  GAL,  tall  in  his  Ihip,  flretched  his  bright 
lance  before  him.  Terrible  was  the  gleam  of  the 
fleel :  it  was  like  the  green  meteor  of  death,  fet- 
ting  in  the  heath  of  iVlalmor,  when  the  traveller 
is  alone,  and  the  broad  moon  is  darkened  in 
heaven. 

*'  The  batde  is  paft,"  faid  the  king.  "  I 
behold  the  blood  of  my  friends.  Sad  is  the 
heath  of  Lena  !  mournful  the  oaks  of  Cromla. 
The  hunters  have  fallen  in  their  flrength  :  the 
fon  of  Semo  is  no  more.  Ryno  and  Fillan,  my 
fons,  found  the  horn  of  Fingal.  Afcend  that 
lilll  on   the  Ihorc ;    cali  the  children  of  the  foe. 

Call 
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Call  them  from  the  grave  of  Lamdarg,  the  chief 
of  other  times.  Ee  your  voice  like  that  of  your 
father,  when  he  enters  the  battles  of  his 
ftrength.  I  wait  for  the  mighty  ftranger.  I 
wait  on  Lena's  lliore  for  Swaran.  Let  him  come 
with  all  his  race ;  flrong  in  battle  are  the  friends 
of  the  dead  !" 

Fair  Ryno  as  lightning  gleamed  along: 
Dark  Fillan  rufhed  like  the  lliade  of  autumn. 
On  Lena's  heath  their  voice  is  heard.  The  fons 
of  ocean  heard  the  horn  of  Fingal.  As  the 
roaring  eddy  of  ocean  returning  from  the 
kingdom  of  fnows  j  fo  ftrong,  fo  dark,  fo  fud- 
den  came  down  the  fons  of  Lochlin.  The  king 
in  their  front  appears,  In  the  difmal  pride  of  his 
arms !  Wrath  burns  on  his  dark-brown  face  :  his 
eyes  roll  in  the  fire  of  his  valour.  Fingal  be- 
held the  fon  of  Starno:  he  remembered  Agan- 
decca.  For  Swaran  with  the  tears  of  youth  had 
mourned  his  white-bofomed  fifter.  He  fent 
Ullin  of  fongs  to  bid  him  to  the  feafl:  of  fliells : 
For  pleafant  on  Fingal's  foul  returned  the  me- 
mory of  the  firft  of  his  loves ! 

Ullin  came  with  aged  fteps,  and  fpoke  to 
Starno's  fon.  *'  O  thou  that  dvvcUeft  afar,  fur- 
rounded,  like  a  rock,  with  thy  waves !  come  to 
the  feaft  of  the  king,  and  pafs  the  day  in  reft. 
To-morrow  let  us  fight,  O  Swaran,  and  break 

the 
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the  ecchoing  fhields."  *'  To-day,"  faid  Star- 
no's  wrathful  fon,  **  we  break  the  ecchoing 
fhiclds :  to-morrow  my  fcaft  lliall  be  fpread  j 
but  FIngal  lliall  lie  on  earth."  *'  To-morrow 
let  his  feaft  be  fpread,"  faid  Fingal  with  a  fmile. 
*'  To-day,  O  my  fons,  we  fhall  break  the 
ecchoing  fhields.  Offian,  ftand  thou  near  my 
arm.  Gaul,  lift  thy  terrible  fword.  Fergus, 
bend  thy  crooked  yew.  Throw,  Fillan,  thy 
lance  through  heaven.  Lift  your  fhields,  like 
tlie  darkened  moon.  Be  your  fpears  the  meteors 
of  death.  Follow  me  in  the  path  of  my  fame. 
Equal  my  deeds  in  battle." 

As  a  liundred  winds  on  Morven ;  as  the 
flreams  of  a  hundred  hills ;  as  clouds  fly  fuc- 
cefTive  over  heaven;  as  the  dark  ocean  aflails 
the  lliore  of  the  defart :  fo  roaring,  fo  vaft,  fo 
terrible  the  armies  mixed  on  Lena's  ecchoing 
heath.  The  groan  of  the  people  fpread  over 
the  hills  :  it  was  like  the  thunder  of  night,  when 
the  cloud  burfts  on  Cona  ;  and  a  thoufand  ghofis 
llniek  at  once  on  the  hollow  wind.  Fingal 
rullied  on  in  his  ftrength,  terrible  as  the  fpirit 
of  Trenmor;  when.  In  a  whirlwind,  he  comes 
to  Morven,  to  fee  the  children  of  his  pride. 
The  oaks  refound  on  their  mountains,  and  the 
rocks  fall  down  before  him.     Dimly   feefi,  as 
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lightens  the  night,  he  ftrides  largely  from  hill 
to  hill.  Bloody  was  the  hand  of  my  father, 
when  he  whirled  the  gleam  of  his  fword.  He 
remembers  the  battles  of  his  youth.  The  field 
is  wafted  in  his  courfe  ! 

Ryno  went  on  like  a  pillar  of  fire.  Dark  is 
the  brow  of  Gaul.  Fergus  rulhed  forward  with 
feet  of  wind.  Fillan  like  the  mift  of  the  hill. 
Offian,  like  a  rock,  came  down.  I  exulted  in 
the  ftrength  of  the  king.  Many  were  the  deaths 
of  my  arm  !  dilmal  the  gleam  of  my  fword  ! 
My  locks  were  not  then  lb  grey  ;  nor  trembled 
my  hands  with  age.  My  eyes  were  not  clofed  in 
darknefs ;  my  feet  failed  not  in  the  race  ! 

Who  can  relate  the  deaths  of  the  people  ? 
Who  the  deeds  of  mighty  heroes  ?  when  Fingaf, 
burning  in  his  wrath,  confumed  the  fons  of 
Lochlin  ?  groans  fwelled  on  groans  from  hill  to 
liill,  till  night  had  covered  all.  Pale,  flaring 
Hke  a  herd  of  deer,  the  fons  of  Lochlin  convene 
on  Lena,  We  fat  and  heard  the  fprightly  harp, 
at  Lubar's  gentle  ftream.  Fingal  himfelf  was 
next  to  the  foe.  He  liftened  to  the  tales  of  hi* 
bards.  His  godlike  race  were  in  the  fong,  the 
chiefs  of  other  times.  Attentive,  leaning  on  his 
fhield,  the  king  of  Morvcn  fat.  The  wind 
'vvhiftled  through  his  locks' j    his  thoughts  arc  of 
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the  days  of  other  yeaTs.  Near  him  on  his  bend- 
ing fpcar,  my  young,  my  valiant  Ofcar  flood. 
He  admired  the  king  of  Morven :  his  deeds 
were  fwelling  in  his  foul ! 

*'  Son  of  my  fon,"  begun  the  king,  "  O 
Ofcar,  pride  of  youth  !  I  faw  the  lliining  of  thy 
fword.  I  gloried  In  my  race.  Purfue  the  fame 
of  our  fathers  J  be  thou  what  they  have  been, 
when  Trenmor  lived,  the  firft  of  men,  and 
Trathal  the  father  of  heroes !  They  fought  the 
battle  in  their  youth.  They  are  the  fong  of 
bards.  O  Ofcar  !  bend  the  ftrong  in  arm  :  but 
fpare  the  feeble  hand.  Be  thou  a  ft  ream  of  many 
tides  againft  the  foes  of  thy  people;  but  like  the 
gale,  that  moves  the  grafs,  to  thofe  who  afk 
thine  aid.  So  Trenmor  lived ;  fuch  Trathal 
was  ;  and  fuch  has  Fingal  been.  My  arm  was 
the  fupport  of  the  injured  ;  the  weak  refted  be- 
hind the  lightning  of  my  fteel." 

"  Oscar!  I  was  young  like  thee,  when 
lovely  FainafoUis  came :  that  fun-beam !  that 
mild  light  of  love !  the  daughter  of  Craca's  * 
king !  I   then  returned  from  Cona's  heath,  and 

•  What  the  Craca  here  mentioned  was,  is  not,  at  this 
diftance  of  time,  eafy  to  determine.  The  moft  probable  opi. 
nion  is,  that  it  was  one  of  the  Shetland  ifles.  "Jhere  is  a 
ftory  concexnixij'  a  daughter  of  the  king  of  Craca  in  the  fixth 
book. 
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few  Were  in  my  train.  A  white-failed  boat  ap- 
peared far  off;  we  faw  it  like  a  mift,  that  rode 
on  ocean's  wind.  It  foon  approached.  We  fa\y 
the  fair.  Her  white  breaft  heaved  with  fighs* 
The  wind  was  in  her  loofe  dark  hair :  her  rofy 
cheek  had  tears.  "  Daughter  of  beauty,"  calm 
I  faid,  "  what  figh  is  in  thy  breaft?  Can  I, 
young  as  I  am,  defend  thee,  daughter  of  the 
fea  ?  My  fword  is  not  unmatched  in  war,  but 
dauntlefs  is  my  heart." 

"  To  thee  I  fly,"  with  fighs  ihe  faid,  "  O 
prince  of  mighty  men  !  To  thee  I  fly,  chief  of 
the  generous  Ibells,  fupporter  of  the  feeble  hand  ! 
The  king  of  Craca's  ecchoing  ifle  owned  me  the 
funbcam  of  his  race.  Cromala's  hills  have  heard 
the  fighs  of  love  for  unhappy  FalnafoUis  !  Sora's 
chief  beheld  me  fair  ;  he  loved  the  daughter  of 
Craca.  His  fword  is  a  beam  of  light  upon  the 
warrior's  fide.  But  dark  is  his  brow  ;  and  tem- 
pefts  are  in  his  foul.  I  fliun  him,  on  the  roar- 
ing fea  ;  but  Sora's  chief  purlues." 

*'  RiST  thou,'  I  faid,  '•'  behind  my  fhield ; 
reft  in  peace,  thou  beam  of  light !  The  gloomy 
chief  of  Sora  will  fly,  if  Fingal's  arm  is  like  his 
foul.  In  fome  lone  cave  I  might  conceal  thee, 
daughter  of  the  fea  !  But  Fingal  never  flies. 
Where  the  danger  threatens,  I  rejoice  in  the 
florm  of  fpears."      I   faw  the   tears  upon  her 
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cheek..  I  pitied  Craca's  fair.  Now,  like  a 
dreadful  wave  afar,  appeared  the  fhip  of  ftormy 
Borbar.  His  marts  high-bended  over  the  fca 
behind  their  ihccts  of  fnow.  White  roll  the 
waters  on  either  fide.  The  ftrength  of  ocean 
founds.  '*  Come  thou,"  I  fald,  *'  from  the 
roar  of  ocean,  thou  rider  of  the  ftorm  !  Partake 
the  fcaft  within  my  hall.  It  is  the  houfe  of 
iirangers." 

The  maid  flood  trembling  by  my  fide.  He 
(drew  the  bow.  She  fell.  '*  Unerring  Is  thy 
hand,"  I  faid,  "  but  feeble  was  the  foe  !"  We 
fought,  nor  weak  the  ftrife  of  death  !  He  funk 
beneath  my  fword.  We  laid  them  in  two  tombs 
of  ftone ;  the  haplefs  lovers  of  youth !  Such 
have  I  been  in  my  youth,  O  Ofcar ;  be  thou 
like  the  age  of  FIngal.  Never  fearch  thgu  for 
battle  ;  nor  lliun  it  when  it  comes. 

*'  Fill  AN  and  Ofcar  of  the  dark-brown 
hair  !  ye,  that  are  fwift  in  the  race  !  fly  over 
the  heath  in  my  prefence.  View  the  fons  of 
Loclilln.  Far  off  I  hear  the  noifc  of  their  fear, 
Jike  diftant  founds  in  \vood§.  Qo :  that  they 
may  not  fly  from  my  fword,  along  the  waves  of 
the  north.  For  many  chiefs  of  Erin's,  race,  lie 
here  on  the  dark  bed  of  deatli.  The  children  of 
war  are  low  j  the  fons  of  eccholng  Cromla." 
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The  heroes  flew  like  tvv^o  dark  clouds  :  two 
dark  clouds  tliat  are  the  chariots  of  ghoftsj  when 
air's  dark  children  come  forth  to  frighten  hap- 
lefs  men.  It  was  then  that  Gaul  *,  the  fon  of 
Morni,  flood  like  a  rock  in  night.  His  fpear 
is  glittering  to.  the  ftars ;  his  voice  like  many 
flreams. 

"  Son  of  battle,"  cried  the  chief,  *'  O  Fin-j 
gal,  king  of  Ihells !  let  the  bards  of  many  fongs 
footh  Erin's  friends  to  reft.  Fingal,  fheath  thou 
thy  fword  of  death  ;  and  let  thy  people  fight; 
We  wither  away  without  our  fame  ;  our  king  is 
the  only  breaker  of  fhields !  When  morning 
rifes  on  our  hills,  behold,  at  a  diftance,  our 
deeds.  Let  Lochlin  feel  the  fword  of  Morni's 
fon  ;  that  bards  may  fing  of  me.  Such  was  the 
cuflom  heretofore  of  I'ingal's  noble  race.  Such 
-was  thine  own,  thou  king  of  fwords,  in  battles 
of  the  fpear." 

"  O  SON  of  Morni,"  Fingal  replied,  "  I 
glory  in  thy  fame.     Fight  j   but  my  fpear  fhaU 

*  Gaul,  the  Ton  of  Morni,  was  chief  of  a  tribe  that  dif- 
puted  long,  the  pre-eminence,  with  Fingal  himfelf.  They 
were  reduced  at  laft  to  obedience,  and  Gaul,  from  an  enemy, 
turned  Fingal's  beft  friend  and  greateft  hero.  His  charafter 
is  fomething  like  that  of  Ajax  in  the  Iliad  ;  a  hero  of  more 
ftrength  than  condufl  in  battle.  He  was  very  fond  of  military 
fame,  and  here  he  demands  the  next  battle  to  himfelf.  The 
poet,  by  an  artifice,  removes  Fingal,  that  his  return  may  be 
the  more  magnificent. 
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be  near,  to  aid  thee  in  the  midft  of  danger. 
Raife,  raife  the  voice,  ye  foas  of  fong,  and  lull 
me  into  reft.  Here  will  Fingal  lie,  amidft  the 
wind  of  night.  And  if  thou,  Agandecca,  art 
near,  among  the  children  of  thy  land  j  if  thou 
fittcft  on  a  blaft  of  wind,  among  the  high- 
llirowded  mafts  of  Lociilin ;  come  to  my 
dreams  f ,  my  fair  one.  Shew  thy  bright  face 
to  my  foul.'' 

Many  a  voice  and  many  a  harp,  in  tuneful 
founds  arofe.  Of  Fingal's  noble  deeds  they 
fung ;  of  Fingal's  noble  race  :  And  fometimes, 
on  the  lovely  found,  was  heard  the  name  of 
Ollian.  I  often  fought,  and  often  won,  in 
battles  of  the  fpear.  But  blind,  and  tearful,  and 
forlorn  I  walk  with  little  men  !  O  Fingal,  with 
thy  race  of  war  I  now  behold  thee  not !  The 
wild  roes  feed  on  the  green  tomb  of  the  mighty 
king  of  Morven  !  Bleft  be  thy  foul,  thou  king 
of  fwords,  thou  moft  renowned  on  the  hills  of 
Cona! 

f  The  poet  prepares  us  for  the  dream  of  Fingal  in  the  next 
)»ook. 
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ARGUMENT    to    Book  IV. 

The  aflion  of  the  poem  being  fuTpended  by  night,  Offian 
takes  that  opportunity  to  relate  his  own  aftions  at  the  lake 
of  Lego,  and  his  courtfhip  of  Evirallin,  who  was  the  mo- 
ther of  Ofcar,  and  had  died  fome  time  before  the  expedition 
pf  Fingal  into  Ireland.  Her  ghoft  appears  to  him,  and  tells  hini 
that  Ofcar,  who  had  been  fent,  the  beginning  of  the  night, 
to  obferve  the  enemy,  was  engaged  with  an  advanced  party, 
and  almoft  overpowered.  Offian  relieves  his  fon  ;  and  an 
alarm  is  given  to  Fingal  of  the  approach  of  Swaran.  The 
king  rifes,  calls  his  army  together,  and,  as  he  had  pro- 
mifed  the  preceding  night,  devolves  the  command  on  Gaul 
the  fon  of  Morni,  while  he  himfelf,  after  charging  his  fons 
to  behave  gallantly  and  defend  his  people,  retires  to  a  hill, 
from  whence  he  could  have  a  view  of  the  battle.  The  battle 
joins ;  the  poet  relates  Ofcar's  great  aftions.  But  when 
Ofcar,  in  conjunflion  with  his  father,  conquered  in  one 
wing,  Gaul,  who  was  attacked  by  Swaran  in  perfon,  was 
on  the  point  of  retreating  in  the  other.  Fingal  fends  Ullin 
his  bard  to  encourage  him  with  a  war  fong,  but  notwith- 
Handing  Swaran  prevails ;  and  Gaul  and  his  army  are 
obliged  to  give  way.  Fingal,  defcending  from  the  hill, 
rallies  them  again :  Ssvaran  defills  from  the  purfuit,  pof- 
feiles  himfelf  of  a  rlfing  ground,  reflores  the  ranks,  and 
waits  the  approach  of  Fingal.  The  king,  having  encou- 
raged his  men,  gives  the  njecefiary  orders,  and  renews  the 
battle.  Cuthullin,  who,  with  his  friend  Connal,  and 
Carril  his  bard,  had  retired  to  the  caveofTura,  hearing 
the  noife,  came  to  the  brow  of  the  hill,  which  overlooked 
the  field  of  battle,  where  he  faw  Fingal  engaged  with  the 
enemy.  He,  being  hindered  by  Connal  from  joining 
Fingal,  who  was  himfelf  upon  the  point  of  obtaining  a 
complete  vidory,  fends  Carril  to  congratulate  that  hero  oa 
his  fucccfs. 
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WHO  comes  with  her  fongs  from  the  hill, 
like  the  bow  of  the  fhowery  Lena  ?  It  is 
t|ie  maid  of  the  voice  of  love  !  The  white-armed 
daughter  of  Tofcar  !  Often  haft  thou  heard  my 
fongj  often  given  the  tear  of  beauty.  Doft 
thou  come  to  the  wai^  of  thy  people  ?    to  hear 

•  Fingal  being  afleep,  and  the  aftion  fufpended  by  night 
the  poet  introduces  the  llory  of  his  courtfhip  of  Evirallin  the 
daughter  of  Branno.  The  epifode  is  neceflary  to  clear  up 
feveral  paflages  that  follow  in  the  poem ;  at  the  fame  time 
that  it  naturally  brings  on  the  atlion  of  the  book,  which  may 
.be  fuppofed  to  begin  about  the  middle  of  the  third  night  from 
the  opening  of  the  poem.  This  book,  as  many  of  Offian's 
other  compofitions,  is  addrefled  to  the  beautiful  Malvlna  the 
daughter  of  Tofcar.  She  appears  to  have  been  in  love  with 
Ofcar,  and  to  have  afteiled  the  company  of  the  father  after 
the  death  of  the  fon. 

the 
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the  acftlons  of  Ofcar  ?  When  fhall  I  ceafc  to 
mourn,  by  the  ft  reams  of  refounding  Cona  ? 
My  years  have  paiTed  away  in  battle.  My  age 
is  darkened  with  grief! 

«'  Daughter  of  the  hand  of  fnow !  I  was 
not  fo  mournful  and  blind.  I  was  not  fo  dark 
and  forlorn,  when  Everallin  loved  me  !  Everallin 
with  the  dark-brown  hair,  the  white-bofomed 
<3aughter  of  Branno  1  A  thoufand  heroes  fouglit 
the  maid,  flie  refufed  her  love  to  a  thoufand. 
The  fons  of  the  fword  were  defpifed  :  for  grace- 
ful in  her  eyes  was  Offian  !  I  went,  in  fuit  of  the 
maid,  to  Lego's  fable  furge.  Twelve  of  my 
people  were  there,  the  fons  of  ftreamy  Morven ! 
We  came  to  Branno,  friend  of  ft  rangers !  Bran- 
no  of  the  fouiiding  mail !  *'  From  whence," 
he  faid,  "  are  the  arms  of  ftecl  ?  Not  eafy  to 
win  is  the  maid,  who  has  denied  the  blue-eyed 
fons  of  Erin  !  But  bleft  be  thou,  O  fon  of  Fin- 
gal  !  Happy  is  the  maid  that  waits  thee  !  Tho' 
twelve  daughters  of  beauty  were  mine,  thine 
were  the  choice,  thou  fon  of  fame  !'* 

He  opened  the  hall  of  the  maid,  the  dark- 
haired  Everallin.  Joy  kindled  in  our  manly 
breafts.  We  bleft  the  maid  of  Branno.  "  Above 
us  on  the  hill  appeared  the  people  of  ftately  Cor- 
mac.  Eight  were  the  heroes  of  the  chief.  The 
heath   flamed   wide   with   their   arms.      There 
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Colla ;  there  Durra  of  wounds,  there  mighty 
Tofcar,  and  Tago,  there  Freftal  the  vicftorious 
flood  ;  Dairo  of  the  happy  deeds :  Dala  the 
battle's  bulwark  in  the  narrow  way  !  The  fword. 
flamed  in  the  hand  of  Cormac.  Graceful  was 
the  look  of  the  hero  !  Eight  were  the  heroes  of 
OlFian.  Ullln  ftormy  fon  of  war.  Mullo  of  the 
generous  deeds.  The  noble,  the  graceful  Sce^ 
lacha.  Oglan,  and  Cerdal  the  wrathful.  Du- 
mariccan's  brows  of  death !  And  why  ihould 
Ogar  be  the  laft  -,  fo  wide  renowned  on  the  hiUs 
of  Ardven  ?" 

"  Ogar  met  Dala  the  firong,  face  fo  face,  on 
the  field  of  heroes.  The  battle  of  the  chiefs  was, 
like  wind,  on  ocean's  foamy  waves.  The  dag- 
ger Is  remembered  by  Ogar  ;  the  weapon  wliich 
he  loved.  Nine  times  he  drowned  it  in  Deia's 
fide.  The  flormy  battle  turned.  Three  times  I 
broke  on  Cormac's  llueld  :  three  times  he  broke 
his  fpear.  But,  unhappy  youth  of  love!  I  cut 
his  licad  away.  Five  times  I  Ihook  it  by  thfii 
lock.  The  friends  of  Cormac  fled.  Whoever 
would  have  told  me,  lovely  maid,  when  then  I 
flrove  In  battle ;  that  blind,  forfaken,  and  for- 
lorn I  now  Ihould  pafs  the  night ;  firm  ought 
his  mall  to  have  been  j  unmatched  his  arm  in 
war  !" 


On 
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On  *  Lena's  gloomy  heath,  the  voice  of  mufic 
died  away.  The  unconftant  blaft  blew  hard. 
The  high  oak  Ihook  its  leaves  around.  Of  Eve- 
rallin  were  my  thoughts,  when  in  all  the  light 
of  beauty  flie  came.  Her  blue  eyes  rolling  in 
tears.  She  flood  on  a  cloud  before  my  fight, 
and  fpoke  with  feeble  voice  !  "  Rife,  Offian, 
rife  and  fave  my  fon  ;  fave  Ofcar  prince  of  men. 
Near  the  red  oak  of  Luba's  ftream,  he  fights 
with  Lochllns  fons."  She  funk  into  her  cloud 
again.  I  covered  me  with  fteel.  My  fpear  fup- 
ported  my  ficps  j  my  rattling  armour  rung.  I 
hummed,  as  I  was  wont  in  danger,  the  fongs  of 
heroes  of  old.  Like  diftant  thunder  Lochlin 
heard.     They  lied  ;   my  fon  purfued." 

"  I  CALLED  him  like  a  difiant  ftream.  Ofcar 
return  over  Lena.  "  No  further  purfue  the 
foe,"  I  faid,  "  though  Offian  is  behind  thee." 
He  came ;  and  pleafant  to  my  car  was  OfcarS 
founding  fteel.  "  Why  didfi:  thou  fiop  my 
hand,"  he  faid,  *'  till  death  had  covered  all? 
For  dark  and  dreadful  by  the  flream  they  met. 

*  The  poet  returns  to  his  fubjedl.  If  one  could  fix  the  time 
of  the  year  in  which  the  action  of  the  poem  happened,  from 
the  fcene  defcribed  here,  I  ihould  be  tempted  to  place  it  in 
autumn.  The  trees  Ihed  their  leaves,  and  the  winds  are  vari- 
able, both  which  circumllances  agree  with  that  feafon  of  the 
year. 
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thy  fon  and  Fillan  !  They  watched  the  terrors 
of  the  night.  Our  fwords  have  conquered  feme. 
But  as  tlie  winds  of  night  pour  the  ocean,  over 
the  white  fands  of  Mora,  fo  dark  advance  the 
fons  of  Lochlin,  over  Lena's  ruftling  heatli ! 
The  ghofts  of  night  lliriek  afar  :  I  have  fecn 
the  meteors  of  death.  Let  me  awake  the  king 
of  Morven,  he  that  fmlles  in  danger  !  He  that 
is  like  the  Hun  of  heaven,   rifing  in  a  ftorm  !'* 

FiNG  AL  had  flarted  from  a  dreamland  leaned 
on  Trenmor's  Ihield  ;  the  dark-brown  Ihield  of 
his  fathers  ;  which  they  had  lifted  of  old  in  war. 
The  hero  had  feen,  in  his  reft,  the  mouraful 
form  of  Agandecca.  She  came  from  the  way  of 
tlie  ocean.  She  llowly,  lonely,  moved  over 
Lena.  Her  face  was  pale  like  the  mlfi  ofCromia. 
Dark  were  the  tears  of  her  cheek.  She  often 
raifed  her  dim  hand  from  her  robe ;  her  robe 
which  was  of  the  clouds  of  the  defart :  llie  raifed 
her  dim  hand  over  Fingal,  and  turned  away  her 
filent  eyes !  "  Why  weeps  the  daughter  of 
Starno  ?"  faid  Fingal,  with  a  figh  ;  "  why  is 
ihy  face  fo  pale,  fair  wanderer  of  the  clouds  ?" 
She  departed'  on  the  wind  of  Lena.  She  left 
him  in-  the  midft  of  the  night.  She  mourned 
the  fons  of  her  people,  that  were  to  fall  by  the 
hand  of  Fingal. 

The 
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The  hero  ftai-ted  from  reit.  Still  he  beheld 
her  in  his  foul.  The  found  of  Ofcar's  fteps  ap- 
proached. The  king  faw  the  grey  fhield  on  his 
fide  :  For  the  faint  beam  of  the  morning  came 
over  the  waters  of  Ullin.  "  What  do  the  foes 
in  their  fear  ?"  faid  the  rifing  king  of  Morven  ; 
*'  or  fly  they  through  ocean's  foam,  or  wait  they 
the  battle  of  ftecl  ?  But  why  iTiould  Fingal  afk  ? 
I  hear  their  voice  on  the  early  wind  !  Fly  over 
Lena's  heath  :    O  Ofcar,  awake  our  friends  !" 

The  king  flood  by  the  ftone  of  Lubar.  Thrice 
he  reared  his  terrible  voice.  The  deer  flarted 
from  the  fountains  of  Cromla.  The  rocks  fhook 
on  ail  their  hills.  Like  the  noife  of  a  hundred 
mountain-ftreams,  that  Burft,  and  roar,  and 
foam  !  like  the  clouds,  that  gather  to  a  tcmpeft 
on  the  blue  face  of  the  fky  !  fo  met  the  fons  of 
the  defart,  round  the  terrible  voice  of  Fingal. 
Pleafant  was  the  voice  of  the  king  of  Morven  to 
the  warriors  of  his  land.  Often  had  he  led  them 
to  battle  ;  often  returned  with  the  fpoils  of  the 
foe! 

"  Come  to  battle,"  faid  the  king,  *'  ye  chil- 
dren of  ccchoing  Selma  1  Come  to  the  death  of 
thoulands.  Comhal's  fon  will  fee  the  fight.  My 
fsvord  Ihall  wave  on  the  hill  the  defence  of  my 
people  in  war.     But  never  may   you  need  it,; 

warriors ; 
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warriors  :  while  the  fon  of  Morni  fights,  the 
chief  of  mighty  men!  He  lliall  lead  my  brittle  5 
that  his  fame  may  rife  in  fong  !  O  ye  ghofts  of 
heroes  dead  !  ye  riders  of  the  ftorm  of  Cromla  ! 
receive  my  falling  people  with  joy,  and  bcaf- 
them  to  your  hills.  And  may  the  blaft  of  Lena 
carry  them  over  my  feas,  that  they  may  come  to 
my  filent  dreams,  and  delight  my  foul  In  reft  ! 
Fillan  and  Ofcar,.  of  the  dark-brown  hair  !  fair 
Ryno,  with  the  pointed  fteel !  advance  with  va- 
lour to  the  fight.  Behold  the  fon  of  Morni  ! 
Let  your  fwords  be  like  his  in  flrife ;  behold  the 
deeds  of  his  hands.  Protect  the  friends  of  your 
father.  Remember  the  chiefs  of  old.  My  chil- 
dren, I  will  fee  you  yet,  though  here  ye  fliould 
fall  in  Erin.  Soon  Ihall  our  cold,  pale  ghofis 
meet  in  a  cloud  on  Cona's  eddying  winds." 

Now  like  a  dark  and  f^ormy  cloud,  edged 
round  with  the  red  lightning  of  heaven  j  flying 
wcflward  from  the  morning's  beam,  the  king  of 
Selma  removed.  Terrible  is  the  llglu  of  liis  ar- 
mour j  two  fpears  are  In  his  hand.  His  grey 
hair  falls  on  the  wind.  He  often  looks  back  on 
the  war.  Three  bards  attend  the  fon  of  fame, 
to  bear  his  words  to  the  chiefs.  High  on 
Cromla's  fide  he  fat,  waving  the  lightning  of  his 
fvvord,  and  as  he  waved  we  moved. 

Vol.  L  U  Joy 
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joY  lifes  in  Ofcar's  face.  His  cheek  is  red. 
His  eye  fheds  tears.  The  fword  is  a  beam  of 
fir^  in  his  hand.  He  came,  and  fmiling,  fpoke 
to  OiTian.  "  O  ruler  of  the  fight  of  ftcel !  my 
fcither,  hear  thy  fon  !  Retire  with  Morven's 
miglvty  chief.  Give  me  tlie  fame  of  Offian.  ■  If 
here  i  fall  :  O  chief,  remember  that  brcaft  of 
fnow,  the  lonely  fun-beam  of  my  love,  tlic 
v.l;itj-handed  daughter  of  Tofcar  !  For,  with 
red  cheek  from  the  rock,  bending  over  the 
jb-cam,  lier  foft  hair  flies  about  her  bolbm,  as 
Ihe  pours  the  figh  for  Ofcar.  Tell  her  I  am  on 
my  liiUs,  a  lightly-bounding  fon  of  the  wind; 
tell  her,  that  in  a  cloud,  I  may  meet  the  lovely 
maid  of  Tofcar."  Raife,  Ofcar,  rather  raife  my 
tomb.  I  will  not  yield  the  war  to  thee.  The  firft 
and  bloodieft  in  the  ftrife,  my  arm  lliall  teach 
thee  how  to  fight.  But,  remember,  my  fon,  to 
place  this  fword,  this  bow,  the  horn  of  my  deer, 
within  [hilt  dark  and  narrow  houfe,  whofe  mark 
is  one  grey  done  !  Ofcar,  I  have  no  love  to  leave 
to  the  care  of  my  fon.  Evirallin  is  no  more,  the 
lovely  daughter  of  Branno  ! 

Such  were  our  words,  when  Gaul's  loud 
voice  came  growing  on  the  wind.  He  waved  on 
high  the  fword  of  his  father.  We  rulhed  to 
death   and  wounds.     As  waves,   wjute-bubbling 

over 
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over  the  deep,  come  fwelling,  roaring  on ;  as 
rocks  of  ooze  meet  roaring  waves :  fo  foes  at- 
tacked and  fought.  Man  met  with  man,  and 
f^eel  with  fteel.  Shields  found,  and  warriors  fall. 
As  a  hundred  hammers  on  the  red  fon  of  the 
furnace,  fo  rofe,   fo  rung  their  fwords ! 

Gaul  rulhed  on,  like  a  wOiirlwind  in  Ard> 
ven.  The  deftrudlon  of  heroes  is  on  his  fword. 
Swaran  was  like  the  fire  of  the  defart  in  the 
ecchoing  heath  of  Gormal !  How  can  I  give  to 
the  fong  the  death  of  many  fpears  ?  My  fword 
rofe  high,  and  flamed  In  the  llrife  of  blcod. 
Ofcar,  terrible  wert  thou,  my  bcft,  my  grcateft 
fon  !  I  rejoiced  In  my  fecret  foul,  when  hl=^ 
fword  flamed  over  the  flain.  They  fled  amain 
through  Lena's  heath.  We  purfued  and  ilew. 
As  l^ones  that  bound  from  rock  to  rock  ;  as 
axes  in  ecchoing  woods ;  as  thunder  rolls  from 
hill  to  hill,  in  difmal  broken  peals ;  fo  blow 
fucceeded  to  blow,  and  death  to  death,  from  the 
hand  of  Ofcar  and  mine. 

But  Swaran  clofed  round  Mornl's  fon,  as  the 
ftrcngth  of  the  tide  of  Iniflore.  The  king  half- 
rofe  from  his  hill  at  the  flght.  He  half-aflumed 
the  fpcar.  "  Go,  Ullin,  go,  my  aged  bard," 
begun  the  king  of  Morven.  "  Remind  the 
mighty  Gaul  of  war.  Remind  liim  of  his  fa- 
thers. Support  the  yielding  nghc  v.jih  fongi 
U  2  for 
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for  fong  enlivens  war."  Tall  Ullin  went,  with 
flep  of  age,  and  fpoke  to  the  king  of  fwords. 
"Son  *  of  the  chief  of  generous  fteeds  !  high- 
bounding  king  of  fpears.  Strong  arm  in  every 
perilous  toil.  Hard  heart  that  never  yields. 
Chief  of  the  pointed  arms  of  death.  Cut  down 
the  foe  ;  let  no  white  lixil  boynd  round  dark 
Inillorc.  lie  thine  arm  like  thunder.  Thine 
eyes  like  fire,  thy  licart  of  folid  rock.  Whirl 
round  thy  fword  as  a  m.eteor  at  night ;  lift  thy 
Ihield  like  the  flame  of  death.  Son  of  the  chief 
of  generous  flecds,  cut  down  the  foe.  Deftroy  !" 
The  hero's  heart  beat  high.  But  Swaran  came 
with  battle.  He  cleft  the  Ihield  of  Gaul  in 
twain.     The  fons  of  Selma  fled. 

FiNGAL  at  once  arofe  in  arms.  Thrice  he 
reared  his  dreadful  voice.  Cromla  anfwered 
around.  TIic  fons  of  the  dcfart  flood  flill. 
They  bent  their  blullilng  faces  to  earth,  afliamed 
at  the  prcfcncc  of  the  king.  He  came,  like  a 
cloud  of  rain  in  the  day  of  the  fun,  when  flow 
it  roils  on  the  hill,  and  fields  expecl  the  Ibower. 
Silence  attends  i;s  flow  progrefs  aloft;  but  the 
tempef^  is  foon  to  arife.     Swaran  beheld  the  ter- 

*  TIiC  ciinom  of  encournging  men  in  battle  with  extempore 
rhvmti,  has  been  carried  down  almoil  to  our  own  times.  Se- 
rerai  of  thefe  war  fongs  are  extant,  but  the  moll  of  them  are 
om'v  a  jroup  of  epithets,  without  eirhcr  beauty  or  harmony, 
uueriy  defututc  of  poetical  meiit, 
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rible  king  of  Morven,  He  flopped  in  the  midft 
of  his  courfe.  Dark  he  leaned  on  his  fpcar, 
rolling  his  red  eyes  around.  Silent  and  tall  lie 
feemed  as  an  oak  on  the  banks  of  Lubar,  which 
had  Its  branches  blafted  of  old  by  the  lightning 
of  heaven.  It  bends  over  tlie  rtrcam  :  the  grey 
mofs  whiftles  in  tlie  wind  :  fo  f^ood  the  king. 
I'hen  flovvly  he  retired  to  the  rifing  heath  of 
Lena.  His  thoufands  pour  around  the  hero. 
Darknefs  gathers  on  the  hill ! 

FiNGAL,  like  a  beam  from  heaven,  llione  in 
the  midft  of  his  people.  His  heroes  gather 
around  him.  He  fends  forth  the  voice  of  his 
power.  "  Ralfe  my  ftandards  on  high  ;  fpread 
them  on  Lena's  wind,  like  the  flames  of  an  hun- 
dred hills !  Let  them  found  on  the  winds  of 
Erin,  and  remind  us  of  the  fight.  Ye  fons  of 
the  roaring  llreams,  that  pour  from  a  thoufand 
hills,  be  near  the  king  of  Morven  !  attend  to 
the  words  of  his  power  !  Gaul  ftrongeft  arm  of 
death  !  O  Ofcar,  of  the  future  fights !  Connal, 
fon  of  the  blue  fliields  of  Sora  !  Dermid  of  the 
dark-brown  hair  !  Ollian  king  of  many  fongs, 
be  near  your  father's  arm  I"  We  reared  the  fun- 
beam  *  of  battle  J  the  ftandard  of  tl^.c   king! 

*  Fingal's  ftandard  was  diftinguifhed  by  the  name  of  Jun- 
ieam  ;  probably  on  account  of  its  bright  colour,  and  its  being 
ftudded  with  gold.  To  begin  a  battle  is  exprclTcd,  in  old 
pompofuion,   by  lifting  of  the  fun  hsam. 

U  3  Each 
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Each  hero  exulted  with  joy,  as,  waving,  it  flew 
on  the  wind.  It  was  ftudded  with  gold  above, 
as  the  blue  wide  fhell  of  the  nightly  fky.  Each 
hero  had  his  ftandard  too  j  and  each  his  gloomy 
men  ! 

"  Behold,"  faid  the  king  of  generous  fhells, 
"  how  Lochlin  divides  on  Lena  !  They  ftand 
like  broken  clouds  on  a  hill  j  or  an  half  con- 
fumed  grove  of  oaks ;  when  we  fee  the  iky 
through  its  branches,  and  the  meteor  paffing 
behind  1  Let  every  chief  among  the  friends  of 
Fingal  take  a  dark  troop  of  thofe  that  frown  fo 
high  :  Nor  let  a  fon  of  the  ecchoing  groves, 
bound  on  the  waves  of  Iniftore  ! 

"  Mine,"  faid  Gaul,  *'  be  the  feven  chiefs, 
that  came  from  Lano's  lake."  "  Let  Iniftore's 
dark  king,"  faid  Ofcar,  "  come  to  the  fword  of 
Oihan's  fon.  To  mine  the  king  of  Inifcon," 
faid  Connal,  "  heart  of  fteel!"  "  Or  Mudan's 
chief  or  I,"  faid  brown-haired  Dermid,  *'  fhall 
ileep  on  clay -cold  earth."  *'  My  choice, 
though  now  fo  weak  and  dark,  was  Terman's 
battling  king ;  I  promifed  with  my  hand  to  win 
the  hero's  dark-brown  fliield."  *'  Bleft  and  vic- 
torious be  my  chiefs,"  faid  Fingal  of  the  mildeft 
look.  "  Swaran,  king  of  roaring  waves,  thou 
art  the  choice  of  Fingal !" 

Now,  like  an  hundred  different  winds,  that 
pour    through  many  vales ;    divided,   dark   the 
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fens  of  Selma  advanced,  Cromla  ccchocd 
around  !  How  can  I  relate  the  deaths,  when 
we  clofed  In  the  rtrife  of  arms !  O  daugh- 
ter of  Tofcar  I  bloody  were  our  hands  !  The 
gloomy  ranks  of  Lochlin  fell,  like  the  banks  of 
the  roaring  Cona  !  Our  arms  were  vicf^orious  on 
Lena  :  each  chief  fulfilled  his  promlfe  !  Befide 
the  murmur  of  Branno  thou  didft  often  fit,  O 
maid  !  thy  white  bofom  rofc  frequent,  like  the 
down  of  the  fwan  when  flow  ihe  fwims  on  the 
lake,  and  fidelong  winds  blow  on  her  rufHcd 
wing.  Thou  haft  feen  the  fun  retire,  red  and 
flow  behind  his  cloud  :  night  gathering  round  on 
the  mountain,  wliile  the  unfrequcnt  blaft  roared 
in  the  narrow  vales.  At  length  the  rain  beats 
hard  :  thunder  rolls  in  peals.  Lightning  glances 
on  the  rocks  I  Spirits  ride  on  beams  of  tire  !  The 
ftrcngth  of  the  mountain-ftreams  comes  roaring 
down  the  hills.  Such  was  the  noife  of  battle, 
maid  of  the  arms  of  fnow  !  Why,  daughter  of 
Tofcar,  why  that  tear  ?  The  maids  of  Lochlin 
have  caufe  to  weep  !  The  people  of  their  coun- 
try fell.  Bloody  were  the  blue  fwords  of  th.e 
race  of  my  herors  !  But  I  am  fad,  forlorn,  and 
blind :  no  more  the  companion  of  heroes. 
Give,  lovely  maid,  to  me  tliy  tears.  I  have 
fecn  the  tombs  of  all  my  friends  ! 

y4  It 
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It  was  tlicn,  by  Fingal's  liand,  a  hero  fell,  to 
his  grief!  Grey-haired  he  rolled  in  the  duft. 
He  lifted  his  faint  eyes  to  the  king  :  '*  And  is  it 
by  me  thou  haft  fallen,"  faid  the  fon  of  Com- 
hal,  "  thou  friend  of  Agandecca  !  I  have  feeii 
thy  tears  for  the  maid  of  my  love  in  the  halls 
of  the  bloody  Starno  !  Thou  haft  been  the  foe 
of  the  foes  of  my  love,  and  haft  thou  fallen  by 
my  hand  ?  Raife,  Ullin,  raife  the  grave  of 
Mathon;  and  give  his  nan:ie  to  Agandecca's 
fong.  Dear  to  my  foul  haft  thou  been,  thou 
darkly-dwcUing  maid  of  Ardven!" 

CuTHULLix,  from  the  cave  of  Cromla, 
heard  the  noife  of  the  troubled  war.  He  called 
to  Connal  chief  of  fwords ;  to  Carril  of  other 
times.  The  grey-haired  heroes  heard  his  voice. 
They  took  their  pointed  fpears.  They  came, 
and  faw  the  tide  of  battle,  like  ocean's  crowded 
waves  :  when  the  dark  wind  blows  from  the 
deep,  and  rolls  the  billows  through  the  fandy 
vale !  Cuthullin  kindled  at  the  ftght.  Dark- 
nefs  gathered  on  his  brow.  Hi?  hand  is  on  the 
fword  of  his  fathers :  his  red-rolling  eyes  on 
the  foe.  He  thrice  attempted  to  rulli  to  battle. 
He  thrice  was  ftopt  by  Connal.  "  Chief  of  the 
ifte  of  mift,''  he  faid,  '•  Fingal  fubducs  the  foe. 
3eek  not  a  part  of  the  fame  of  the  king  ;  himfelf 
js  like  the  florm  1" 

*'  Then, 
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"  Then,  Carril,  go,"  replied  the  chief, 
"  go,  greet  the  king  of  Morven.  When  Loch- 
lin  falls  away  like  a  flream  after  rain :  when  the 
nolfe  of  tlic  battle  is  palL  Then  be  thy  voice 
fvveet  in  his  car  to  praife  the  king  of  Selnia  { 
Give  him  the  fword  of  Caithbat.  Cuthullin  is 
not  worthy  to  lift  the  arms  of  his  fathers  I  Come, 
O  ye  ghofts  of  the  lonely  Cromla  !  ye  fouls  of 
chiefs  that  are  no  more  I  be  near  the  ftcps  of 
Cuthullin }  talk  to  him  in  the  cave  pf  his  grief. 
Never  more  fhall  I  be  renowned,  among  the 
mighty  in  tlie  land.  I  am  a  beam  that  has 
fhone  ;  a  niift  that  has  fled  away  :  when  the  blaft 
of  the  morning  came,  and  brightened  the  iha.ggy 
fide  of  the  hill !  Connal !  talk  of  arms  no  more  : 
departed  is  my  fame.  My  ilghs  Ihall  be  on 
Cromla's  wind  ;  till  my  footfteps  ceafe  to  be 
feen.  And  thou,  white-bofom'd  Bragela,  mourn 
over  the  fall  of  my  fame :  vanquilhed,  I  will  ne- 
ver return  to  thee,  thou  fun-beam  of  my  foul !" 
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CuthuIHn  and  Connal  ftill  remain  on  the  hill.  Fingal  an4 
Swaran  meet;  the  combat  is  defcribed.  Swaran  is  over- 
come, bound  and  delivered  over  as  a  prifoner  to  the  care  of 
Offian  and  Gaul  the  fon  of  Morni ;  Fingal,  his  younger  fons, 
and  Ofcar,  ftill  purfue  the  eneniy.  The  epifode  cf  Orla  a 
chief  of  Lochlin,  who  was  mortally  wounded  in  the  battle, 
is  introduced.  Fingal,  touched  with  the  death  of  Orla,  or« 
dcrs  the  purfuit  to  be  difcontinued;  and  calling  his  fons  to- 
gether, he  is  informed  that  Ryno,  the  youngeft  of  them, 
wasflain.  He  laments  his  death,  hears  the  ftory  of  Lamdarg 
and  Gelchofla,  and  returns  towards  the  place  where  he  had 
left  Swaran.  Carril,  who  had  been  fent  by  Cuthullin  to 
congratulate  Fingal  on  his  viflory,  comes  in  the  mean  time 
to  Offian.  The  converfation  of  the  two  poets  clofes  thq 
aftion  of  the  fourth  day. 
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/^  N  Cromla's  refoundlng  fide,  Connal  fpokc 
^-^  to  the  chief  of  the  noble  car.  Why  that 
gloom,  foil  of  Semo  ?  Our  friends  are  the 
mighty  in  fight.  Renowned  art  thou,  O  war- 
rior !  many  were  the  deatlis  of  thy  fteel.  Often 
has  Bragela  met,  with  blue-rolling  eyes  of  joy  : 
often  has  flie  met  her  hero,  returning  in  the 
mijft  of  the  valiant;  when  his  fword  was  red 
witli  flaughter  ;  when  his  foes  were  filent  in  the 
fields  of  the  tomb.  Pleafant  to  her  ears  were  thy 
bards,  when  thy  deeds  arofe  in  fong. 

But  behold  the  king  of  Morven  !  He  moves, 
below,  like  a  pillar  of  fire.  His  ftrength  is  like 
the  ftream  of  Lubar,  or  the  wind  of  the  ecchoing 
Cromla;    when  the  branchy  forcfts  of  night  are 

torn 
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torn  from  all  their  rocks !  Happy  are  thy  people, 
O  Fingal !  thine  arm  fhall  finilh  their  wars. 
Thou  art  the  firft  In  their  dangers :  the  wifeft  In 
the  days  of  their  peace.  Thou  fpeakeft  and  thy 
thoufands  obey  :  armies  tremble  at  the  found  of 
thy  fteel.  Happy  are  thy  people,  O  Fingal, 
king  of  refounding  Selma  !  Who  is  tliat  fo  dark 
and  terrible  coming  In  the  thunder  of  his  courfe? 
who  but  Starno's  fon  to  meet  the  king  of  Mor- 
ven  ?  Behold  the  battle  of  the  clilcfs !  it  is  the 
ftorm  of  the  ocean,  when  two  fpirits  meet 
far  diftant,  and  contend  for  the  rolling  of 
weaves.  The  hunter  hears  the  noife  on  his  hill. 
He  fees  the  high  billows  advancing  to  Ardven's 
Ihore  ! 

Such  were  the  words  of  Connal,  when  the 
heroes  met,  in  fight.  There  was  the  clang  of 
arms !  there  every  blow,  like  the  hundred  ham- 
mers of  the  furnace  !  Terrible  is  the  battle  of 
the  kings  j  dreadful  the  look  of  their  eyes.  Their 
dark-brown  fliiclds  are  cleft  in  twain.  Their 
fteel  flies,  broken,  from  their  hchiis.  They 
fling  their  weapons  down.  Each  rulhes  to  his 
hero's  grafp  :  Their  finewy  arms  bend  round 
each  other  :  they  turn  from  fide  to  fide,  and 
ftrain  and  flretch  their  large  fpreading  limbs 
below.  But  when  tlie  pride  of  their  llrcngth 
arofe,     they   Ihook  tlie   hill    with    their    jiccls. 

Rocks 
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Rocks  tumble  from  their  places  on  high  j  the 
green-headed  bulhes  are  overturned.  At  length 
the  flrengtli  of  Swaran  fell :  the  khig  of  the 
groves  is  bound.  Thus  have  I  feen  on  Cona ; 
but  Cona  I  behold  no  more  !  thus  have  I  feen 
two  dark  hills,  removed  from  their  place,  by 
the  ftrcngth  of  the  burfting  flream.  They  turn 
from  fide  to  fide  in  their  fall ;  their  tall  oaks 
meet  one  another  on  high.  Then  they  tumble 
together  with  all  their  rocks  and  trees.  The 
ftreams  are  turned  by  their  fide.  The  red  ruin 
is  {ecn  afar. 

"  Sons  of  diftant  Morvcn,"  faid  Fingal ; 
*'  guard  the  king  of  Lochlin.  He  is  ftrong  as  his 
thoufand  waves.  His  hand  is  taught  to  war. 
His  race  is  of  the  times  of  old.  Gaul,  thou  firft 
of  my  heroes ;  Offian  king  of  fongs,  attend.  He 
is  the  friend  of  Agandecca;  raife  to  joy  his  grief. 
Kut,  Ofcar,  Fillan,  and  Ryno,  ye  children  of 
the  race  !  purfue  Lochlin  over  Lena  j  that  no 
velVcl  may  hereafter  bound,  on  the  dark-rolling 
waves  of  Iniftore ! 

They  flew  fudden  acrofs  the  heath.  He 
flowly  moved,  like  a  cloud  of  thunder,  when 
the  fultry  plain  of  fummer  is  fiient  and  dark ! 
His  fword  is  before  him  as  a  fun-beam ;  terrible 
as  the  ftreaming  meteor  of  night.  He  came 
toward  a   chief  of  Lochlin.     He  fpokc  to  the 

fon 
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foil  of  the  wave.  "  Who  is  that  fo  dark  and 
fad,  at  the  rock,  of  the  roaring  ftream  ?  He  can- 
not bound  over  its  courfe :  How  ftately  is  the 
chief!  His  bolTy  lliield  is  on  his  fide;  his  fpear, 
like  tlie  tree  of  the  defart !  Youth  of  th6  dark- 
red  hair,  art  thou  of  the  foes  of  Fingal  ?" 

"  I  AM  a  fon  of  Lochlin,"  he  cries,  "  flrong 
is  my  arm  in  war.  My  fpoufe  is  weeping  at 
home.  Orla  llnll  never  return  !"  "  Or  fights 
or  yields  the  hero,"  faid  Fingal  of  the  noble 
deeds  ?  "  foes  do  not  conquer  in  my  prefence  : 
my  friends  are  renowned  in  the  hall.  Son  of 
the  wave,  follow  me,  partake  the  fcaft  of  my 
Ihclls :  purfue  the  deer  of  my  defart :  be  thou 
the  friend  of  Fingal."  *'  No :"  faid  the  hero, 
"  I  affitt  the  feeble.  My  ftrength  is  with  the 
weak  in  arms.  My  fword  has  been  always  un- 
matchjd,  O  warrior  :  let  the  king  of  Morven 
yield  !'  "  I  never  yielded,  Orla,  Fingal  never 
yieUlcd  to  man.  Draw  thy  fword  and  cluife  thy 
fac.     Many  are  my  heroes  1" 

"  Does  then  the  king  refufe  the  figlit,"  faid 
Orla  of  the  dark-brown  llneld  ?  "  Fingal  is  a 
match  for  Orla  :  and  he  alone  of  all  Ids  race  !" 
**  Plat,  king  of  Morven,  if  I  Ihall  fail ;  as  one 
time  t'ne  warrior  muft  die  ;  raife  my  tomb  in  the 
midit  :  let  it  be  the  grcatcft  on  Lena.  Send, 
over  th?  dark-blue  ware,  the  fword  of  Or!a  to 
y  the 
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the  fpoufe  of  his  love  j  that  flie  may  fliew  it  to 
her  fon,  with  tears,  to  kindle  his  foul  to  war." 
*'  Son  of  tlie  mournful  tale,"  faid  Fingal, 
"  why  doft  thou  awaken  my  tears  ?  One  day 
the  warriors  muft  die,  and  the  children  fee  their 
ufelefs  arms  in  the  halh  But,  Orla,  thy  tomb 
Ihall  rife.  Thy  whitc-bofomed  fpoufe  Ihall  weep 
over  thy  fword." 

They  fouglit  on  the  heath  of  Lena;  Feeble 
was  the  arm  of  Orla.  The  fword  of  Fingal  de- 
fcended,  and  cleft  his  fhield  in  twain.  It  fell 
and  glittered  on  the  ground,  as  the  moon  on  the 
ruffled  flream.  "  King  of  Morven,"  faid  the 
hero,  "  lift  thy  fword  and  pierce  my  breaft* 
Wounded  and  faint  from  battle,  my  friends  have 
left  me  here.  The  mournful  tale  fhall  come  to 
my  love,  on  the  banks  of  the  flreamy  Lota  ; 
when  Ihe  is  alone  in  the  wood  j  and  the  ruftling 
blaft  in  the  leaves !" 

*'  No;"  faid  the  king  of  Morven,  *'  I  will 
never  wound  thee,  Orla.  On  the  banks  of  Lota 
let  her  fee  thee,  efcaped  from  the  hands  of  war. 
Let  thy  grey-haired  father,  who,  perhaps,  is 
blind  with  age.  Let  him  hear  the  found  of  thy 
voice,  and  brighten  within  his  hall.  With  joy- 
let  the  hero  rife,  and  fearch  for  his  fon  with  his 
hands  I"  *'  But  never  will  he  find  him,  Fingal;" 
faid  the    youth    of  the   ftreamy    Lota.     "  On 

Vol.  I.  X  Lena's 
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Lena's  heath  I  muft  die  :  foreign  bards  iTiall  talk 
of  me.  My  broad  belt  covers  my  wound  of 
death.     I  give  it  to  tlie  wind !" 

The  dark,  blood  poured  from  his  fide,  he  fell 
pale  on  the  heath  of  l>cna*  Fingal  bent  over 
him  as  he  dies,  and  called  his  younger  chiefs. 
"  Ofcar  and  Fillan,  my  fons,  Iraife  high  the 
memory  c?f  Orla,  Here  let  the  dark- haired  hero 
reft,  far  from  the  fpoufe  of  his  love.  Here  let 
him  reft  In  his  narrow  houfe  far  from  the  found 
of  Lota.  The  feeble  will  find  his  bow  at  home ; 
but  will  not  be  able  to  bend  it.  His  faithful 
dogs  howl  on  his  hills  j  his  boars,  which  he  ufed 
to  purfue,  rejoice.  Fallen  is  the  arm  of  battle  ! 
the  mighty  among  the  valiant  Is  low  I"  "  Exalt 
the  voice,  and  blow  the  horn,  ye  fons  of  the 
king  of  Morven  !  Let  us  go  back  to  Swaran,  to 
fend  tlie  night  away  on  fong.  Fillan,  Ofcar, 
and  Ryno,  fly  over  the  heath  of  Lena.  Where, 
Ryno,  art  thou,  young  fon  of  flime  ?  Thou 
art  not  wont  to  be  the  laft  to  anfwer  thy  fa- 
ther's voice  I" 

"  Ryno,"  faid  Ullin  firft  of  bards,  "  is  with 
the  awful  forms  of  his  fathers.  With  Trathal 
king  of  Ihields;  with  Trcnmor  of  mighty  deeds. 
The  youth  is  low,  the  youtli  is  pale,  he  lies  on 
Lena's  heath  !"  "  Fell  the  fwifteft  in  the  race," 
faid   the   king,  '-'  the  r.rft  to  bend   the  bow  ? 

Tliou 
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Thou  fcarce  haft  been  known  to  me  ?  why  did 
young  Ryno  fall  ?  But  fleep  thou  ibftly  on  Lena, 
Fingal  Ihall  foon  behold  thee.  Soon  Ihall  my 
voice  be  heard  no  more,  and  my  footfteps  ceaie 
to  be  feen.  The  bards  will  tell  of  Fingal's 
name^  The  ftones  will  talk  of  me.  But, 
Ryno,  thou  art  low  indeed  !  thou  haft  not  re* 
ceived  thy  fame.  Ullin,  ftrike  the  harp  for  Ryno  j 
tell  what  the  chief  would  have  been.  Farewel, 
thou  firft  in  every  field  f  No  more  Ihall  I  dire<St 
thy  dart !  Thou  that  haft  been  fo  fair !  I  behold 
thee  not.  Farewel."  The  tear  is  on  the  cheek 
of  the  king,  for  terrible  was  his  fon  in  wan 
His  fon  1  tliat  was  like  a  beam  of  "fire  by  night 
on  ft  hill ;  when  the  forefts  fink  down  in  its 
courfe,  and  the  traveller  trembles  at  the  found  I 
But  the  winds  drive  it  beyond  the  fteep.  It  finks 
from  fight,  and  darknefs  prevails. 

**  Whose  fame  is  in  that  dark-green  tomb,*"* 
begun  the  king  of  generous  lliells  ?  **  four  ftonfS 
with  their  heads  of  mofs  ftand  there!  They 
mark  the  narrow  houfe  of  death.  Near  it  let 
Ryno  reft.  A  neighbour  to  the  brave  let  him 
lie.  Some  chief  of  fame  is  here,  to  fly,  with  my 
fon,  on  clouds.  O  Ullin,  raife  the  fongs  of  old» 
Awake  their  memory  in  their  tomb.  If  in  the 
field,  they  never  fled,  my  fon  fhall  reft  by  their 
X   2  ,fide. 
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fide.     He  lliall  reft,  far-diftant  from   Morven, 
on  Lena's  refounding  plains  !" 

*'  Here,"  fald  the  bard  of  fong,  "  here  reft 
the  lirft  of  heroes.  Silent  is  Lamderg  *  in  this 
place:  dumb  is  UUin,  king  of  fwords  :  And 
who,  foft  fmiling  from  her  cloud,  ftiews  me 
lier  fdcc  of  love  ?  Why,  daughter,  why  fo  pale 
art  thou,  firft  of  the  maids  of  Cromla  ?  Doft 
thou  fleep  with  the  foes  in  battle,  white-bofomed 
daughter  of  Tuathal  r  Thou  haft  been  the  love 
of  thoufands,  but  Lamderg  was  thy  love.  He 
came  to  Tura's  molTy  towers,  and,  ftriking  his 
dark  buckler,  fpoke  :"  "  Where  is  Gelchofta, 
my  love,  the  daughter  of  the  noble  Tuathal  ?  I 
lelt  her  ii:  the  hall  of  Tura,  when  I  fought  with 
great  Ulfada.  Return  foon,  O  Lamderg,  fhe 
faid,  for  here  I  fit  in  grief.  Her  white  breaft 
rofe  with  fighs.  Her  check  was  wet  with  tears. 
But  I  fee  her  not  coming  to  meet  me  j  to  footh 
my  foul  after  war.  Silent  is  the  hall  of  my  joy  ! 
I  hear  not  the  voice  of  the  bard.     Bran-f  docs 

*  Lamh-dhearg  fignifies  Hoody  hand.  GelchofTa,  ^hite 
legged.  Tuathal,  Jurlj.  Ulfadda,  lc?ig  heard.  Ferchios,  the 
conqueror  of  men. 

f  Bran  is  a  common  name  of  grey-hounds  to  this  day.  It 
is  a  cuftom  in  the  north  of  Scotland,  to  give  the  names  of 
the  heroes  mentioned  in  this  poem,  to  their  dogs  j  a  proof 
that  they  are  familiar  to  the  ear,  and  their  fame  generally 
known. 

not 
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not  fhake  lils  chains  at  tlie  gate,  glad  at  the 
coming  of  Lamdcrg.  Where  is  Gclchoffii,  my 
love,  tlie  mild  daughter  of  the  generous  Tua- 
thal  r" 

'*  Lamd£rg  !"  fays  Ferchlos  fon  of  Aidon, 
"  Gelcholta  moves  ftately  on  Cromla.  She  and 
the  maids  of  the  bow  purfue  the  flying  deer  !" 
*'  Ferchios  !"  replied  the  chief  of  Cromla,  "  no 
noifc  meets  the  car  of  Lamderg  !  No  found  is  in 
the  woods  of  Lena.  No  deer  fly  in  my  fight. 
No  panting  dog  purfues.  I  fee  not  Gelchofla 
my  love,  fair  as  the  full  moon  fetting  on  the 
hills.  Go,  Ferchios,  go  to  Aliad  ■f  the  grey- 
haired  fon  of  the  rock.  His  dwelling  is  in  the 
circle  of  flones.  He  may  know  of  the  bright  Gel- 
chofla 1" 

"  The  {on  of  Aidon  went.  He  fpoke  to  the 
ear  of  age.  Aliad  !  dweller  of  rocks  :  thou  that 
tremblcft  alone  !  what  faw  thine  eyes  of  age  r" 
*'  I  faw,"  anlwered  Aliad  the  old,  "  Ullin  the 
fon  of  Cairbar.  He  came,  in  darknefs,  from 
Cromla.     He  hummed  a  furly  fong,  like  a  biaft 

t  Aliad  is  a  druid:  he  is  called  the  fon  of  the  rock,  from 
his  dwelling  in  a  cave;  and  the  circle  of  ftones  here  men- 
tioned is  the  pale  of  the  druidical  temple.  He  is  here 
confulted  as  one  who  had  a  fupernatural  knowlege  of  things; 
from  the  druids,  no  doubt,  came  the  ridiculous  notion  of  the 
fecond  fight,  which  prevailed  in  the  highlands  and  ifles. 

X  3  ia 
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in  a  Icaflefs  wood.  He  entered  the  hall  of  Tura, 
*'  Lamderg,"  he  faid,  *'  moft  dreadful  of  men, 
fight  or  yield  to  Ullin."  "  Lamderg,"  replied 
Gelchofla,  *'  the  fon  of  battle,  is  not  here.  He 
fights  Ulfada  mighty  chief.  He  is  not  here,  thou 
firft  of  men  !  But  Lamderg  never  yields.  He 
will  fight  the  fon  of  Cairbar  !"  "  Lovely  art 
thou,"  faid  terrible  Ullin,  *'  daughter  of  the  ge- 
nerous Tuathal.  I  carry  thee  to  Cairbar's  halls. 
The  valiant  fhall  have  GelcholTa.  Three  days 
I  remain  on  Cromla,  to  wait  that  fon  of  battle, 
Lamderg.  On  the  fourth  Gelchofla  is  mine  i  if 
the  mighty  Lamderg  flies." 

*'  Allad  !"  faid  the  chief  of  Cromla,  *'  peace 
to  thy  dreams  in  the  cave.  Ferchios,  found  the 
horn  of  Lamderg,  that  Ullin  may  hear  in  his 
halls.  Lamderg,  like  a  roaring  i^orm,  af- 
cended  the  hill  from  Tura.  He  hummed  a 
furly  fong  as  he  went,  like  the  noife  of  a  falling 
{Iream.  He  darkly  i^ood  upon  the  hill,  like  a 
cloud  varying  its  form  to  the  wind.  He  rolled 
a  ftone,  the  fign  of  war.  yUin  heard  in  Cair- 
bar's hall.  The  hero  heard,  with  joy,  his  foe. 
He  took  his  father's  fpear.  A  fmile  brightens 
his  dark -brown  cheek,  as  he  places  his  fword  by 
his  fide.  The  dagger  glittered  in  his  hand.  He 
>\'hiflle4  ^s  he  went. 

Gel- 
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Gelchossa  faw  the  filent  chief,  as  a  wreath 
of  iiilft  afcending  tlie  hill.  She  ftruck  licr  white 
and  heaving  breall ;  and  filcnt,  tearful,  feared 
for  Lamderg.  "  Cajrba^,  hoary  chief  of 
fhells,"  faid  the  maid  of  the  tender  hand.  **  I 
muft  bend  the  bow  on  Cromla.  I  fee  tlie  dark- 
brown  hinds !"  She  hafted  up  the  hill.  Ir; 
vain  !  the  gloomy  heroes  fought.  Why  fliould 
I  tell  to  Selma's  king,  how  wrathful  heroes 
fight  ?  Fierce  Ullln  fell.  Young  Lamderg  came, 
all  pale  to  the  daughter  of  generous  Tuathal ! 
**  What  blood,  my  love,  Ihe  trembling  faid? 
what  blood  runs  down  my  warrior's  fide  r"  '*  It 
is  Ullin's  blood,  the  chief  replied,  thou  fairer 
than  the  fnow  !  GelchoiTa,  let  me  reft  here  a 
little  while.  The  mighty  Lamderg  died !"  '*  And 
fleepeft  thou  fo  foon  on  earth,  O  chief  of  fhady 
Tura  ?  three  days  Ihe  mourned  befide  her  love. 
The  hunters  found  her  cold.  They  raifed  this 
tomb  above  the  three.  Thy  fpn,  O  king  of 
Morvcn,  may  refl  here  with  heroes  !" 

And  here  my  fon  l"hall  reft,  faid  FIngal. 
The  voice  of  their  fame  is  in  mine  ears.  Fillan 
and  Fergus  1  bring  hither  Orla  ;  the  pale  youth 
of  the  ftream  of  Lota !  Not  unequalled  IhallRyna 
lie  in  earth,  when  Crla  is  by  his  fide.  W^eep, 
ye  daughters  of  Morven!  ye  maids  of  the 
ftreamy  Lota  weep  !  Like  a  tree  they  grew  on 
X  4  the 
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the  hills.  They  have  fallen  like  the  oak  of  the 
dcfart ;  when  it  lies  acrofs  a  ftream,  and  withers 
in  the  wind.  Ofcar  !  chief  of  every  youth !  thou 
fecft  how  they  have  fallen.  Be  thou  like  them, 
on  earth  renowned.  Like  them  the  fong  of 
bards.  Terrible  were  their  forms  in  battle ;  but 
calm  was  Ryno  in  the  days  of  peace.  He  was 
like  the  bow  of  the  ihower  feen  far  diftant  ou 
the  ftream  ;  when  the  fun  is  fetting  on  Mora  ; 
when  filence  dwells  on  the  hill  of  deer.  Refl, 
youngeft  of  my  fons !  reft,  O  Ryno,  on  Lena. 
Wc  too  fhall  be  no  more.  Warriors  one  day 
muft  fall !" 

Such  was  thy  grief,  thou  king  of  fwords, 
when  Ryno  lay  on  earth.  What  muft  the  grief 
of  Ollian  be,  for  thou  thyfelf  art  gone  !  I  hear 
not  thy  diftant  voice  on  Cona.  My  eyes  per- 
ceive thee  not.  Often  forlorn  and  dark  I  fit  at 
thy  tomb  ;  and  feel  it  with  my  hands.  When  I 
think  I  hear  thy  voice,  it  is  but  the  pafting  blaft. 
ringal  has  long  fince  fallen  afleep,  the  ruler  of 
the  war  ! 

Then  Gaul  and  OfiTian  fat  with  Swaran,  on 
the  foft  green  banks  of  Lubar.  I  touched  the 
harp  to  pleafe  the  king.  But  gloomy  was  his 
brow.  He  rolled  his  red  eyes  towards  Lena. 
The  hero  mourned  his  hoft.  I  raifed  mine  eyes 
^0  Cromla's  brow.     I  faw  the  fon  of  generous 

Seme. 
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Semo.  Sad  and  flow  he  retired,  from  his  hill, 
towards  the  lonely  cave  of  Tura.  He  faw  Fin- 
gal  vi(5lorious,  and  mixed  his  joy  with  grief. 
The  fun  is  bright  on  his  armour.  Connal  flowly 
ftrode  behind.  They  funk  behind  the  hill,  like 
two  pillars  of  the  fire  of  night :  when  winds 
purfue  them  over  the  mountain,  and  the  flaming 
heath  refounds  !  Befide  a  ftream  of  roaring  foam 
his  cave  is  in  a  rock.  ^  One  tree  bends  above  it. 
The  rulhing  winds  eccho  againft  its  fides.  Here 
refts  the  chief  of  Erin,  the  fon  of  generous 
Semo.  His  thoughts  are  on  the  battles  he  loft. 
The  tear  is  on  his  cheek.  He  mourned  the 
departure  of  his  fame,  that  fled  like  the  mift  of 
Cona.  O  Bragela,  thou  art  too  far  remote,  to 
clieer  the  foul  of  the  hero.  But  let  him  fee  thy 
bright  form  in  his  mind  :  that  his  thoughts  may 
return  to  the  lonely  fun-beam  of  his  love  ! 

Who  comes  with  the  locks  of  age  ?  It  is  the 
fon  of  fongs.  "  Hail,  Carril  of  other  times  ! 
I'hy  voice  is  like  the  harp  in  the  halls  of  Tura. 
Thy  words  are  plcafant  as  the  lliower,  which 
falls  on  tlie  funny  field.  Carril  of  the  times  of 
old,  why  comcft  thou  from  the  fon  of  the  gene- 
rous Semo  r" 

"  OssiAx,  king  of  fwords,"  replied  the  bard, 
**  thou  beft  can  raife  the  fong.  Long  haft  thou 
been  known  to  Carril,  thou  ruler  of  war  !   Often 

have 
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h^ve  I  touched  the  harp  to  lovely  Evirallln. 
Thou  too  haft  often  joined  my  voice,  In  Branno's 
hall  of  generous  lliells.  And  often,  ainidft  our 
voices,  was  heard  the  mildeft  Evirallln.  One 
day  flie  fung  of  Cormac's  fall,  the  youth,  who 
died  for  her  love.  I  {a.\v  the  tears  on  her  cheek, 
and  on  thine,  thou  chief  of  men  !  Her  foul  was 
touched  for  the  unhappy,  though  Ihe  loved  him 
not.  How  fair  among  a  thoufand  maids,  was 
the  daughter  of  generous  Branno!*' 

'•'  Bring  not,  Carril,'*  I  replied,  "  bring 
not  her  memory  to  my  mind.  My  foul  muft 
melt  at  the  remembrance.  My  eyes  muft  have 
their  tears.  Pale  in  the  earth  is'llie,  the  foftly-^ 
blulhlng  fair  of  my  love  !  But  fit  thou  on  the 
iieath,  O  bard,  and  let  us  hear  thy  voice.  It  is 
pleafant  as  the  gale  of  fpring,  that  fighs  on  the 
hunter's  ear ;  when  he  awakens  from  dreams  of 
joy,  and  has  heard  the  mufic  of  the  fpirits  of 
the  hill !" 
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Night  comes  on.  Fingal  gives  a  feaft  to  his  army,  at  which 
Swaran  is  prefent.  The  king  commands  Ullin  his  bard  to 
give  the/ong  cf  peace  ;  a  cuftom  always  obferved  at  the  end 
of  a  war.  Ullin  relates  the  aftions  of  Trenmor,  great 
grandfather  to  Fingal,  in  Scandinavia,  and  his  marriage 
with  Inibaca,  the  daughter  of  a  king  of  Lochlin  who  was 
anceftor  to  Swaran  ;  which  confideration,  together  with  his 
being  brother  to  Agandecca,  with  whom  Fingal  was  in  love 
in  hs  youth,  induced  the  king  to  rtleafe  him,  and  permit 
him  to  return,  with  the  remains  of  his  army,  into  Lochlin, 
upon  his  prcMiiife  of  never  returning  to  Ireland,  in  a  hoftile 
manner.  The  night  is  fpent  in  fettling  Svvaran's  departure, 
in  fongs  of  bards,  and  in  a  converfation  in  which  the  ftory 
of  Grumal  is  introduced  by  Fingal.  Morning  comes. 
Swaran  departs ;  Fingal  goes  on  a  hunting  party,  and  find- 
ing Cuthullin  in  the  cave  of  Tura,  comforts  him,  and  fets 
fail,  the  next  day,  for  Scotland ;  which  concludes  the 
poem. 
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THE. clouds  of  niglit  come  rolling  down, 
Darknefs  refts  on  the  ftecps  of  Cromla. 
The  ftars  of  the  north  arife  over  the  rolling  of 
Erin's  waves  :  they  fhew  their  heads  of  fire, 
through  the  flying  mill  of  heaven.  A  diftant 
wind  roars  in  the  wood.  Silent  and  dark  is  the 
plain  of  death  !  Still  on  the  duiky  Lena  arofe  in 
my  ears  the  voice  of  Carril.  He  fung  of  the 
friends  of  our  youth  ;  the  days  of  former  years  1 
when  we  met  on  the  banks  of  Lego :  when 
we  fcnt  round  the  joy  of  the  lliell.  Cromla, 
anfwered  to  his  voice.  The  ghofls  of  thofc  he 
fung  came  in  their  ruftling  winds.  They  were 
fecn  to  bend  with  joy,  towards  the  found  of  their 
praife ! 

Be 
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Be  thy  foul  bleft,  O  Carrll,  in  tlie  midft  of 
thy  eddying  winds.  O  that  thou  wouldft  come 
to  my  hall,  when  I  am  alone  by  night!  And 
thou  doft  come,  my  friend.  I  hear  often  thy 
light  hand  on  my  harp  ;  when  it  hangs,  on  the 
diftant  wall,  and  the  feeble  found  touches  my 
ear*  Why  doft  thou  not  fpealc  to  me  in  my 
grief,  and  tell  when  I  Ihall  behold  my  friends  ? 
But  thou  pafTeft  away  in  thy  murmuring  blaft  j 
the  wind  whiftles  thro'  the  grey  hair  of  Offian  ! 

Now,  on  the  fide  of  Mora,  the  heroes  ga- 
thered to  the  feaft.  A  thoufand  aged  oaks  are 
burning  to  the  wind.  The  ftrength  *  of  the 
fhells  goes  round.  The  fouls  of  warriors  brlghtea 
with  joy.  But  the  king  of  Lochlin  is  filent* 
Sorrow  reddens  in  the  eyes  of  his  pride.  He 
often  turned  toward  Lena.  He  remembered  that 
he  fell.  Fingal  leaned  on  the  Ihicld  of  his  fa- 
thers. His  grey  locks  llowly  waved  on  the  wind, 
and  glittered  to  the  beam  of  night.  He  faw  the 
grief  of  Swaran,  and  fpoke  to  the  firft  of  bards. 

•  The  ancient  Celts  brewed  beer,  and  they  were  no  (Iran- 
gers  to  mead  Several  ancient  po:.nis  mention  wax  Ug^hts  and 
wine  as  common  in  the  halls  of  Fingal.  !  he<.  aledonians  in  their 
frequent  incurfions  to  the  province  might  become  acquainted 
with  thofe  conveniencies  of  life,  and  introduce  them  into 
their  own  country,  among  the  bgOty  wtuch  they  carried  from 
South  Britaii). 

4  *'  Raise, 
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'*  Raise,  UUin,  raife  the  fong  of  peace.  O 
foe  ill  my  foul  from  war.  Let  mine  ear  forget, 
in  the  founds  the  difmal  noife  of  arms^  Let  a 
hundred  harps  be  near  to  gladden  the  king  of 
Lochlin.  He  muft  depart  from  us  with  joy.  None 
ever  went  fad  from  Fingal.  Ofcar  !  the  liglitning 
of  my  fword  is  againl^  the  ftrong  ia  fight.  Peaceful 
it  lies  by  my  fide  when  warriors  yield  in  war." 

"  Trenmor  *)"  faid  the  mouth  of  fongs, 
**  lived  in  the  days  of  other  years.  He  bounded 
over  the  waves  of  the  north  :  companion  of  the 
ftorm  !  The  high  rocks  of  the  land  of  Lochlin ; 
its  groves  of  murmuring  founds  appeared  to  the 
hero  through  mifl: :  he  bound  his  white-bofomed 
fails.  Trenmor  purfued  the  boar,  that  roared 
through  the  woods  of  Gormal.  Many  had  fled 
from  its  prefence :  but  it  rolled  in  death  on  the 
fpear  of  Trenmor.  Three  chiefs,  who  beheld 
the  deed,  told  of  the  mighty  f^ranger.  They 
told  that  he  flood,  like  a  pillar  of  fire,  in  the 
bright  arms  of  his  valour.  The  king  of  Loch- 
lin prepared  the  feaft.  He  called  the  blooming 
Trenmor.  Three  days  he  feafted  at  Gormal's 
windy  towers;  and  received  his  choice  in  the 
combat.     The  hnd  of  Lochlin  had  no  hero,  that 

•  Trenmor  was  great  grandfather  to  Fingal.  The  ftory  is 
intr-.du(.':d  to  iacilitate  the  difmiffion  of  Swaran. 

viclJed 
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yielded  not  to  Trcnmor.  The  llicll  of  joy  went 
round  witli  fongs,  in  praife  of  the  king  of  Mor- 
ven.  He  that  came  over  the  waves,  the  firft  of 
mighty  men  !" 

Now  when  the  fourth  gray  morn  arofe,  tlie 
hero  launched  his  ihip.  He  walked  along  the 
filent  fhore,  and  called  for  the  rulliing  wind : 
For  loud  and  diftant  he  heard  the  blaft  mur- 
muring behind  the  groves.  Covered  over  with 
arms  of  fteelj  a  fon  of  the  woody  Gormal  ap- 
peared. Red  was  his  cheek  and  fair  his  hair. 
His  fkin  like  the  fnow  of  Morven.  Mild  rolled 
his  blue  and  fmillng  eye,  when  he  fpoke  to  the 
king  of  fwords. 

*'  Stay,  Trcnmor,  f^ay  thou  firft  of  men, 
thou  haft  not  conquered  Lonval's  fon.  My 
fword  has  often  met  the  brave.  The  wife  lliun 
the  ftrength  of  my  bow,"  '•'  Thou  fair-haired 
youth,"  Trenmor  replied,  "  I  will  not  fight 
with  Lonval's  fon.  Thine  arm  is  feeble,  fun- 
beam  of  youth.  Retire  to  Gormal's  dark-brown 
hinds."  "  But  I  will  retire,"  replied  the  youth, 
"  with  the  fword  of  Trenmor  ;  and  exult  In  the 
found  of  my  fame.  The  virgins  Ihall  gather 
with  fmiles,  around  him  who  conquered  mighty 
Trenmor.  They  fhall  iigh  with  the  fighs  of 
^ove,  and  admire  the  length  of  thy  fpear ;  when 

I  thall 
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I  Ihall  carry  it  among  thoufands  j  when  I  lift  the 
glittering  point  to  the  fun." 

*'  Thou  llialt  never  carry  my  fpear,"  fald  the 
angry  king  of  Morven.  *'  Thy  mother  fhall  find 
thee  pale  on  thefhore  j  and,  looking  over  the  dark- 
blue  deep,  fee  the  fails  of  him  that  flew  lier 
fon  !"  "I  will  not  lift  the  fpear,"  replied  the 
youth,  "  my  arm  is  not  flrong  with  years.  But, 
with  the  feathered  dart,  I  have  learned  to  pierce 
a  diftant  foe.  Throw  down  that  heavy  mail  of 
fteel.  Trenmor  is  covered  from  death.  1  firft, 
will  lay  my  mail  on  earth.  Throw  now  thy 
dart,  thou  king  of  Morven  !"  He  faw  the  heav- 
ing of  her  breaft.  It  was  the  filler  of  the  king. 
She  had  feen  him  in  the  hall ;  and  loved  his  face 
of  youth.  The  fpear  dropt  from  the  hand  of 
Trenmor :  he  bent  his  red  cheek  to  the  ground. 
She  was  to  him  a  beam  of  light  that  meets  the 
fons  of  the  cave ;  when  they  revifit  the  fields  of 
the  fun,  and  bend  their  aching  eyes  ! 

*'  Chief  of  the  windy  Morven,"  begun  the 
maid  of  the  arms  of  fnow.  "  Let  me  reft  in 
thy  bounding  fhip,  far  from  the  love  of  Corlo. 
For  he,  like  the  thunder  of  the  defa-rt,  is  ter- 
rible to  Inibaca.  He  loves  me  In  the  gloom  of 
pride.  He  Ihakes  ten  thoufand  fpcars  !"  "  Reft 
thou  in  peace,"  fald  the  mighty  Trenmor, 
"  Reft  behind  the  fliield  of  my  fathers.  I  wIU 
not   fly  from  the  chief,   though  lie  fliakes  ten 

Vol.  I.  Y  thoufand 
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thoufand  fpears!"  Three  days  he  waited  on  the 
fhore.  He  fent  his  horn  abroad.  He  called 
Corlo  to  battle,  from  all  his  ecchoing  hills.  But 
Corlo  came  not  to  battle.  The  king  of  Lochlin 
defccnds  from  his  hall.  He  feafted  on  the  roar- 
ing Ihore.     He  gave  the  maid  to  Trenmor  ! 

"  King  of  Lochlin,"  faid  Fingal,  "  thy 
blood  flows  in  the  veins  of  thy  foe.  Our  fathers 
met  in  battle,  becaufe  they  loved  the  ftrife  of 
fpears.  But  often  did  they  feaft  in  the  hall :  and 
fend  round  the  joy  of  the  fhell.  Let  thy  face 
brighten  with  gladnefs,  and  thine  ear  delight  in 
the  harp.  Dreadful  as  the  ftorm  of  thine  ocean, 
thou  haft  poured  thy  valour  forth  j  thy  voice  has 
been  like  the  voice  of  thoufands  when  they  en- 
gage in  war.  Raife,  to-morrow,  raife  thy  white 
ftils  to  the  wind,  thou  brother  of  Agandecca ! 
Bright  as  the  beam  of  noon,  fhe  comes  on  my 
mournful  foul.  I  have  feen  thy  tears  for  the  fair 
one.  I  fpared  thee  in  the  halls  of  Starno  ;  when 
my  fword  was  red  with  ilaughter  j  when  my  eye 
was  full  of  tears  for  the  maid.  Or  doft  thou 
chufe  the  fight  ?  The  combat  which  thy  fathers 
gave  to  Trenmor  is  thine  !  that  thou  mayeft  de- 
part renowned,  like  the  fun  fetting  in  the  weft!" 

*'  King  of  the  race  of  Morven,''  faid  the 
chief  of  refounding  Lochlin  !  *'  never  will  Swaran 
fight  with  thee,  firft  of  a  thoufand  heroes  !  I 
have  feen  thee  in  the  halls  of  Starno  :   few  were 

thy 
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thy  years  beyond  my  own.  When  lliall  I,  I 
faid  to  my  foul,  lift  the  fpear  like  the  noble  Fln- 
gal  ?  We  have  fought  heretofore,  O  warrior, 
on  the  fide  of  the  ll^aggy  Malmor  j  after  my 
waves  had  carried  me  to  thy  halls,  and  the  feaft 
of  a  thoufand  Ihells  was  fpread.  Let  the  bards 
fend  his  name  who  overcame  to  future  years,  for 
noble  was  the  Ih'ife  of  Mahnor !  But  many  of 
the  Ibips  of  Lochlin  have  loft  their  youths  on 
Lena.  Take  thefe,  thou  king  of  Morven,  and 
be  the  friend  of  Swaran  1  When  thy  fons  fliall 
come  to  Gormal,  the  feaft  of  fhells  iliall  ha 
fpread,    and  the  combat  offered  on  the  vale." 

"  Nor  lliip,"  replied  the  king,  "  Iball  Fin- 
gal  take,  nor  land  of  many  hills.  The  dcfart  is 
enough  to  me,  with  all  its  deer  and  woods.  Rife  011 
thy  waves  again,  thou  noble  friend  of  Agandecca. 
Spread  thy  white  fails  to  the  beam  of  the  morn- 
ing; return  to  tlie  ecchoing  hills  of  Gormal.'* 
*'  Eleft  be  thy  foul,  thou  king  of  iLells,"  faid 
Swaran  of  the  dark-brown  ftiield.  "  In  peace 
thou  art  the  gale  of  fpring.  In  v.ar  the  moun- 
tain-ftorm.  Take  now  my  hand  in  fricndftilp, 
king  of  ecchoing  Selma  !  Let  thy  bards  mourn 
thofc  who  fell.  Let  Erin  give  the  fons  of  Loch- 
lin to  earth.  Raife  high  the  molly  ftones  of  their 
fame  :  that  the  children  of  the  north  hereafter 
may  behold  the  place,  where  their  fathers  fought. 
I'he  hunter  may  fay,  when  he  leans  on  a  mofty 
Y  2  tomb. 
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tomb,  here  Fingal  and  Swaran  fought,  the  he- 
roes of  other  years.  Thus  hereafter  l"hall  he  fay, 
and  our  fame  lliall  laft  for  ever  !" 

"  SvvARAN,"  faid  the  king  of  hills,  "to-day 
our  fame  is  greateft.  We  fhall  pafs  away  like  a 
dream.  No  found  will  remain  in  our  fields  of  war. 
Our  tombs  will  be  loft  in  the  heath.  The  hunter 
lliall  not  know  the  place  of  our  reft.  Our  names 
may  be  heard  in  fong.  What  avails  it,  when  our 
ftrength  hath  ceafed  ?  O  Oflian,  Carril,  and 
Ullin,  you  know  of  heroes  that  are  no  more. 
Give  us  the  fong  of  other  years.  Let  the  night 
pafs  away  on  the  found,  and  morning  return 
with  joy." 

We  gave  the  fong  to  the  kings.  An  hundred 
harps  mixed  their  found  with  our  voice.  The 
face  of  Swaran  brightened,  like  the  full  moon  of 
heaven ;  when  the  clouds  vanifh  away,  and  leave 
her  calm  and  broad,  in  the  midft  of  the  fky  ! 

"  Where,  Carril,"  faid  the  great  Fingal, 
*'  Carril  of  other  times !  Where  is  the  fon  of 
Semo  ?  '^he  king  of  the  ifle  of  mift?  has  he  re- 
tired, like  the  meteor  of  death,  to  the  dreary- 
cave  of  Tura  ?"  "  Cuthullln,"  faid  Carril  of 
other  times,  "  lies  in  the  dreary  cave  of  Tura. 
His  hand  is  on  the  fword  of  his  ftrength.  His 
thoughts  on  the  battles  he  loft.  Mournful  is  the 
king  of  fpears;  till  now  unconquered  in  war. 
He  fends  his  fword  to  reft  on  the  fide  of  Fingal : 

For, 
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For,  like  the  ftorm  of  the  defart,  thou  haft  fcat- 
•tered  all  his  foes.  Take,  O  Fingal,  the  fword 
of  the  hero.  His  fame  is  departed  like  mift, 
when  it  flies,  before  the  ruftling  wind,  along 
the  brightening  vale. 

"  No  :"  replied  the  king,  "  Fingal  fliall  ne- 
ver take  his  fword.  His  arm  is  mighty  in  war  : 
his  fame  lliall  never  fail.  Many  have  been 
overcome  in  battle  ;  whofe  renown  arofe  from 
their  fall.  O  Swaran,  king  of  rcfounding  woods, 
give  all  thy  grief  away.  The  vanquiflied,  if 
brave,  are  renowned.  They  are  like  the  fun  in 
a  cloud,  when  he  hides  his  face  in  the  fouth,  but 
looks  again  on  the  hills  of  grafs  ! 

**  Grumal  was  a  chief  of  Cona.  He  fought 
the  battle  on  every  coaft.  His  foul  rejoiced  in 
blood.  His  ear  in  the  din  of  arms.  He  poured 
his  warriors  on  Cracaj  Craca's  king  met  him 
from  his  grove :  for  then,  within  the  circle  of 
Brumo  *,  he  fpoke  to  the  ftone  of  power.  Fierce 
was  the  battle  of  the  heroes,  for  the  maid  of  the 
breaft  of  fnow.  The  fame  of  the  daughter  of 
Craca  had  reached  Grumal  at  the  ftreams .  of 
Cona  :  he  vowed  to  have  the  white-bofomcd 
maid,  or  die  on  ecchoing  Craca.  Three  days 
they  ftrove  together,   and  Grumal  on  tlie  fourth 

•  This  pa/Tage  alludes  to  the  religion  of  the  king  of  Craca. 

Y  3  was 
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was  bound.  Far  from  his  friends  they  placed 
him.  In  the  horrid  circle  of  Brumo ;  where 
often,  they  fald,  the  ghofts  of  the  dead  howled 
round  the  ftone  of  their  fear.  But  he  afterwards 
Ilione,  like  a  pillar  of  the  light  of  heaven.  They 
fell  by  his  mighty  hand.  Grunial  had  all  his 
fame  !" 

'*  Raise,  ye  bards  of  other  times,"  conti- 
nued the  great  Fin  gal,  "  raife  high  the  praife  of 
heroes :  that  my  foul  may  fettle  on  their  fame ; 
that  the  mind  of  Swaran  may  ceafe  to  be  fad." 
They  lay  in  tlie  heath  of  Mora.  The  dark 
winds  ruftled  over  the  chiefs.  A  hundred  voices, 
at  once,  arofe  :  a  hundred  harps  were  flrung. 
They  fung  of  other  times  j  the  mighty  chiefs  of 
former  years !  When  now  fhall  I  hear  the  bard  ? 
When  rejoice  at  the  fame  of  my  fathers  ?  The 
harp  is  not  ftrung  on  Morven.  The  voice  of 
mufic  afccnds  not  on  Cona.  Dead,  with  the 
mighty,  is  the  bard.  Fame  is  in  the  defart  no 
more. 

Morning  trembles  with  the  beam  of  the 
cafl ;  it  glimmers  on  Comla's  fide.  Over  Lena 
is  heard  the  horn  of  Swaran.  The  fons  of  the 
ocean  gather  around.  Silent  and  fad  they  rife 
on  the  wave.  The  blaft  of  Erin  is  behind  their 
fails.  White,  as  the  mift  of  Morven,  they  float 
along  the  fea.  "  Call,"  faid  Fingal,  "  call  my 
8  dogs. 
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dogs,  the  long-bounding  fons  of  the  chace.  Call 
white-breafted  Bran  and  the  furly  ftrength  of 
Luath  !  Fillan,  and  Ryno  ;  but  he  is  not  here  ! 
My  fon  refts  on  the  bed  of  death.  Fillan  and 
Fergus  !  blow  the  horn,  that  the  joy  of  the 
chace  may  arife  :  that  the  deer  of  Cromla  may 
hear  and  ftart  at  the  lake  of  roes." 

Th  e  fhrill  found  fpreads  along  the  wood.  The 
fons  of  heathy  Cromla  arife.  A  thoufand  dogs 
ily  off  at  once,  grey-bounding  through  the 
heath.  A  deer  fell  by  every  dog  j  three  by  the 
white-breafted  Bran.  He  brought  them,  in 
their  flight,  to  Fingal,  that  the  joy  of  the  king 
might  be  great !  One  deer  fell  at  the  tomb  of 
Ryno.  The  grief  of  Fingal  returned.  He  faw 
how  peaceful  lay  the  ftone  of  him,  who  was  the 
firft  at  the  chace  1  "No  more  Ihalt  thou  rife, 
O  my  fon,  to  partake  of  the  feaft  of  Cromla. 
Soon  will  thy  tomb  be  hid,  and  the  grafs  gfow 
rank  on  thy  grave.  The  fons  of  the  feeble  Ihall 
pafs  along.  They  fliall  not  know  where  the 
mighty  lie. 

"  Ossi AN  and  Fillan,  fons  of  ray  ftrength. 
Gaul,  chief  of  the  blue  fteel  of  war  !  let  us 
afcend  the  hill  to  the  cave  of  Tura.  Let  us  find 
the  chief  of  the  battles  of  Erin.  x\rc  thefe  the 
walls  of  Tura  ?  grey  and  lonely  they  rife  on  the 
heaths  The  chief  of  Ihells  is  fad,  and  the  halls 
Y  4  arc 
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are  filent  and  lonely.  Come,  let  us  find  Cu- 
thullln,  and  give  him  all  our  joy.  But  Is  that 
CuthuUin,  O  Fillan,  or  a  pillar  of  fmoke  on  the 
heath?  The  wind  of  Cromla  is  on  my  eyes.  I 
diftinguilh  not  my  friend." 

"  FiNGAL  !"  replied  the  youth,  "  it  is  the 
fon  of  Semo  !  Gloomy  and  fad  is  the  hero  !  his 
hand  is  on  his  fword.  Hail  to  the  fon  of  battle, 
breaker  of  the  flilelds?"  "  Hail  to  thee,"  re- 
plied CuthulUn,  "  hail  to  all  the  fons  of  Mor- 
ven  !  Delightful  is  thy  prelence,  O  Fingal,  it 
is  the  fun  on  Cromla  j  when  the  hunter  mourns 
his  abfence  for  a  feafon,  and  fees  him  between 
the  clouds.  Thy  fons  are  like  ftars  that  attend 
thy  courfe.  They  give  light  in  the  night.  It  i%, 
not  thus  thou  haft  feen  me,  O  Fingal,  returning 
from  the  wars  of  thy  land  :  when  the  kings  of 
the  world  *  had  fied,  and  joy  returned  to  the 
hill  of  hinds !"  "  Many  are  thy  words,  Cuthul- 
lin,"  faid  Connan  "f*  of  fmall  renown.  "  Thy 
words  are  many,  fon  of  Semo,  but  where  are 
thy  deeds  in  arms  ?  Why  did  we  come,    over 

*  This  is  the  only  pr^flii^e  in  the  poem,  wherein  the  wars  of 
Fingal  againft  the  Romans  are  alluded  to  :  the  Roman  empe- 
ror is  diftinguifhed  in  old  compofition  by  the  title  oi  king  of  the 
<vjorld, 

f  Connan  was  of  the  family  of  Mcrni.  He  is  mentioned  in 
feveral  other  poems,  and  always  appears, with  the  fame  charac- 
ter. The  poet  paffed  him  over  in  fjlence  till  now,  and  his  be- 
haviour here  defer  ves  no  better  ufage. 

ocean. 
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ocean,  to  aid  thy  feeble  fword  ?  Thou  fly  eft  to 
thy  cave  of  grief,  and  Connan  fights  thy  battles. 
Refign  to  me  thefe  arms  of  light.  Yield  them, 
thou  chief  of  Erin  !"  "  No  hero,"  replied  the 
chief,  "  ever  fought  the  arms  of  Cuthullin  -,  and 
had  a  thoufand  heroes  fought  them,  it  were  in 
vain,  thou  gloomy  youth  1  I  fled  not  to  the  cave 
of  grief,    till  Erin  failed  at  her  ftreams." 

*'  Youth  of  the  feeble  arm,"  faid  Fingal, 
**  Connan  ceafe  thy  words!  Cuthullin  is  re- 
nowned in  battle  ;  terrible  over  the  world.  Often 
have  1  heard  thy  fame,  thou  ftormy  chief  of 
Inis-fall.  Spread  now  thy  white  fails  for  the  ifle 
of  mift.  See  Bragela  leaning  on  her  rock.  Her 
tender  eye  is  in  tears ;  the  winds  lift  her  long 
hair  from  her  heaving  breaft.  She  liftens  to  the 
breeze  of  night,  to  hear  the  voice  of  thy 
rowers  *  5  to  hear  the  fong  of  the  fea  !  the  found 
of  thy  diftant  harp  1 

Long  iTiall  Ihe  liften  In  vain.  Cuthullin 
fhall  never  return  i  Plow  can  I  behold  Bra- 
gela, to  raife  the  figh  of  her  breaft  ?  Fingal,  I 
was  always  victorious,  in  battles  of  other  fpears  I" 
**  And  hereafter  thou  flialt  be  victorious," 
faid   Fingal   of  generous  lliells.     "  The  fame 

*  The  pradlice  of  finging  when  they  row  Is  univerfal  among 
the  inhabitants  of  the  northwed  coafl  of  Scotland  and  the  iHes. 
It  deceives  time,  and  infpirits  the  rowers. 

Of 
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of  Cuthullin  fliall  grow,  like  the  branchy 
tree  of  Cromla.  Many  battles  await  thee,  O 
chief !  Many  lliall  be  the  wounds  of  thy  hand  ! 
Bring  hither,  Ofcar,  the  deer !  Prepare  the  feaft 
of  fhells.  Let  our  fouls  rejoice  after  dailger, 
and  our  friends  delight  in  our  prefence  !" 

We  fat.  We  feafted.  We  fung.  The  foul 
of  Cuthullin  rofe.  The  Itrength  of  his  arm  re- 
turned- Gladnefs  brightened  along  his  face. 
Ullin  gave  the  fong  ;  Carril  raifed  the  voice. 
I  joined  the  bards,  and  fung  of  battles  of  the 
fpear.  Battles !  where  I  often  fought.  Now 
I  fight  no  more  !  The  fame  of  my  former  deeds 
is  ceafed.  I  fit  forlorn  at  the  tombs  of  my 
friends ! 

Thus  the  night  pafled  away  in  fong.  We 
brought  back  the  morning  with  joy.  Fingal 
arofe  on  the  heath,  and  Ihook  his  glittering 
fpear.  He  moved  firft  toward  the  plains  of 
Lena.     We  followed  in  all  our  arms. 

"  Spread  the  fail,"  faid  the  king,  *'  feize 
the  winds  as  they  pour  from  Lena."  We  rofe 
on  the  wave  with  fongs.  We  rufhed,  with  joy, 
through  the  foam  of  the  deep. 
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ARGUMENT. 

Lathmon,  a  Britifh  prince,  taking  advantage  of  Flngal'« 
abfence  on  an  expedition  in  Ireland,  made  a  defcent  on 
Morven,  and  advanced  within  fight  of  Selma,  the  royal 
refidence.  Fingal  arrived  in  the  mean  time,  and  Lathmon 
retreated  to  a  hill,  where  his  army  was  furpriztd  by  night, 
and  himfelf  taken  prifoner  by  Offian  and  Gaul  the  fon  of 
Morni.  The  poem  opens,  with  the  fiift  appearance  of 
Fingal  on  the  coaft  of  Morven,  and  ends,  it  may  be 
fuppofed,  about  noon  the  next  day. 
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SELMA,  thy  halls  are  iilent.  There  Is  no 
found  in  the  woods  of  Morven.  The  wave 
tumbles  alone  on  the  coaft.  The  filent  beam  of 
the  fun  is  on  the  field.  The  daughters  of  Mor- 
ven come  forth,  like  the  bow  of  the  fhower ; 
they  look,  towards  green  Erin  for  the  white  fails 
of  the  king.  He  had  promifed  to  return,  but 
the  winds  of  the  north  arofe  ! 

Who  pours  from  the  eaftern  hill,  like  a  ftream 
of  darknefs  ?  It  is  the  hoft  of  Lathmon.  He  has 
heard  of  the  abfence  of  Fingal.  He  truils  In 
the  wind  of  the  north.  His  foul  brightens  with 
joy.  Why  doft  tliou  come,  O  Lathmon  ?  The 
mighty  are  not  in  Selma.  Why  comeft  thou 
with  thy  forward  fpear  ?  Will  the  daughters  of 
Morven  fight  ?  But  flop,  O  mighty  ftream,  ia 
thy  courfe  !  Does  not  Lathmon  behold  thefe 
fails  ?  Why  doft  thou  vanifh,  Lathmon,  like  the 
mift  of  the  lake  ?  But  the  fqually  ftorm  is  behind 
thee;  Fingal  purfues  thy  fteps ! 

TH£ 
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The  king  of  Morven  had  ftarted  from  fleep, 
as  we  rolled  on  the  dark-blue  wave.  He  ftrctched 
his  hand  to  his  fpear,  his  heroes  rofe  around. 
\Yc  knew  tliat  he  had  feen  his  fathers,  for  they 
often  defcended  to  his  dreams,  when  the  fword 
of  the  foe  rofe  over  the  land  ;  and  the  battle 
darkened  before  us.  "  Whither  haft  thou  fled, 
Owind?"  faid  the  king  of  Morven.  *'  Doft 
thou  ruftle  in  the  chambers  of  the  fouth,  pur- 
fueft  thou  the  Ihower  in  other  lands  ?  Why  doft 
thou  not  come  to  my  fails  ?  to  the  blue  face  of 
my  feas  ?  The  foe  is  in  the  land  of  Morven,  and 
the  king  is  abfent  far.  But  let  each  bind  on  his 
mail,  and  each  aflume  his  fliicld.  Stretch  every 
fpear  over  the  wave ;  let  every  fword  be  un- 
Iheathed.  Lathmon  *  is  before  us  with  his  hoft  : 
he  that  fled  f  from  Fingal  on  the  plains  of  Lona. 
But  he  returns,  like  a  colleded  ftream,  and  his 
roar  is  between  our  hills." 

Such  were  the  words  of  Fingal.  We  rufhed 
into  Carmona's  bay.  Officn  afcendcd  tliehill: 
He  thrice  ftruck  his  bolTy  Ihicld.     I'he  rock  of 

*  It  is  faid  by  tradition,  that  it  was  the  intelligence  of 
Lathmon's  invafion,  that  occafioned  Fingal's  return  from  Ire* 
land  ;  though  Oflian,  more  poetically,  afcribes  the  caufe  of 
Fingal's  knowlege  to  his  dream. 

t  He  alludes  to  a  battle  wherein  Fingal  had  defeated  Lath- 
Tnon. 

Morven 
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Morven  replied  j  the  bounding  roes  came  forth* 
The  foe  was  troubled  in  my  prefence  :  he  col- 
le<5led  his  darkened  hoft.  I  flood,  like  a  cloud 
on  the  hill,  rejoicing  in  the  arms  of  my  youth. 

Morn  I  *'  fat  beneath  a  tree,  at  the  roaring 
waters  of  Strumon  f  :  his  locks  of  age  are  grey  : 
he  leans  forward  on  his  ftafF;  young  Gaul  is  near 
the  hero,  hearing  the  battles  of  his  father.  Often 
did  he  rife,  in  the  fire  of  his  foul,  at  the  mighty 
deeds  of  Morni.  The  aged  heard  the  found  of 
Offian's  iTiield  :  he  knew  the  fign  of  war.  He 
f^arted  at  once  from  his  place.  His  grey  hair 
parted  on  his  back.  He  remembered  the  deeds  of 
other  years. 

"  My  fon,"  he  faid  to  fair-haired  Gaul,  "  I 
hear  the  found  of  w^ar.  The  king  of  Morven  is 
returned,  his  fignals  are  fpread  on  the  wind. 
Go  to  the  halls  of  Strumon  ;  bring  his  arms  to 
Morni.  Bring  the  lliield  of  my  father's  lat4:er 
years,  for  my  arm  begins  to  fail.  Take  thou 
thy  armour,  O  Gaul  j    and  rulh  to  the  firft  of 

*  Morni  was  chief  of  a  numerous  tribe,  in  the  days  of  Fin- 
gal,  and  his  father  Comhal.  The  laft  mentioned  hero  was 
killed  in  battle  againfl  A^orni's  tribe  ;  but  the  valour  and 
conduft  of  Fingal  reduced  them,  at  laft,  to  obedience.  We 
find  the  two  heroes  perfeftly  reconciled  in  this  poem. 

t  Stru'-mone,  /ncim  ef  the  hill.  Mere  the  proper  name  of 
3  rivulet  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Selma. 

thy 
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thy  battles.  Let  thine  arm  reach  to  the  renown 
of  thy  fathers.  Be  thy  courfe  in  the  field,  like 
the  eagle's  wing.  Why  fhouldft  thou  fear 
death,  my  fon  ?  the  valiant  fall  with  fame  5  their 
fhields  turn  the  dark,  ftream  of  danger  away ; 
renown  dwells  on  their  aged  hairs.  Doft  thou 
not  fee,  O  Gaul,  how  the  fteps  of  my  age  are 
honoured  ?  Morni  moves  forth,  and  the  young 
meet  him,  with  awe,  and  turn  their  eyes,  with 
filent  joy,  on  his  courfe.  But  I  never  fled  from 
danger,  my  fon  1  my  fword  lightened  through 
the  darknefs  of  war.  The  ftranger  melted 
before  me ;  the  mighty  were  blaftcd  in  my 
prefence." 

.  Gaul  brought  the  arms  to  Morni :  the  aged 
warrior  is  covered  with  fleel.  He  took  the 
fpear  in  his  hand,  which  was  ftained  with  the 
blood  of  the  valiant.  He  came  towards  Fingal, 
his  fon  attended  his  fleps.  The  fon  of  Comhal 
arofe  before  him  with  joy,  when  he  came  in  his 
locks  of  age. 

Chief  of  roaring  Strumon  !  faid  the  rifing 
foul  of  Fingal ;  do  I  behold  thee  in  arms,  after 
thy  ftrength  has  failed  ?  Often  has  Morni  fhone 
in  fight,  like  the  beam  of  the  afccnding  fun  j 
when  he  difpcrfes  the  f^orms  of  the  hill,  and 
brings  peace  to  the  glittering  fields.  But  why 
didft  thou  not  refl  in  thine  age  ?    Thy  renowri 

is 
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is  In  ihc  fong.  The  people  behold  thee,  and 
blefs  the  departure  of  mighty  Morni.  Why 
d'ldil  thou  not  reft  in  thine  age  ?  The  foe  will 
vanilh  before  P'Ingal  ! 

Son  of  Comhal,  replied  the  chief,  the 
flrcngth  of  Morni's  arm  has  failed.  I  attempt 
to  draw  the  fword  of  my  youth,  but  it  remains 
in  its  place.  I  tln^ow  the  fpcar,  but  It  falls  fhort 
of  the  mark.  I  feel  the  weight  of  my  fhield. 
We  decay  like  the  grafs  of  the  hill :  our  ftrength 
returns  no  more.  I  have  a  fon,  O  FIngal,  his 
foul  has  delighted  in  Morni's  deeds ;  but  his 
fword  has  not  been  lifted  agalnft  a  foe,  neither 
has  his  fame  begun.  I  come  with  him  to  war; 
to  direct  his  arm  In  fight.  His  renown  will  be 
a  light  to  my  foul,  in  the  dark  hour  of  my  de- 
parture. O  that  the  name  of  Morni  were  forgot 
among  the  people  !  that  the  heroes  would  only 
fay,  "  Behold  the  father  of  Gaul  !" 

KixG  of  Strumon,  FIngal  replied,  Gaul  fhall 
lift  the  fword  In  fight.  But  he  fhall  lift  it  before 
FIngal ;  my  arm  fhall  defend  his  youth.  But 
reft  thou  in  the  halls  of  Selma  ;  and  hear  of  our 
renown.  Bid  the  harp  to  be  ftrung ;  and  the  voice 
of  the  bard  to  arlfe,  that  thofe  who  fall  may  re- 
joice in  their  fame  ;  and  the  foul  of  Morni 
brighten  with  joy.     Oftian  !  thou  haft  fought  ill 

Vol.  I.  Z  battles : 
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battles:  the  blood  cf  ftrangers  is  on  thy  fpcar: 
thy  coLirfe  be  with  Gaul,  in  the  flrife  ;  but  de- 
part not  from  the  fide  of  Fingal  >!  left  the  foe 
fhould  find  you  alone,  and  your  fame  fall  in  my 
prefence. 

I  SAW  *  Gaul  in  his  arms ;  my  foul  was  mixed 
with  his.  The  fire  of  the  battle  was  in  his  eyes ! 
he  looked  to  the  foe  with  joy.  We  fpoke  the 
words  of  friendlhip  infecretj  the  lightning  of 
our  fwords  poured  together ;  for  we  drew  them 
behind  the  wood,  and  tried  the  ftrength  of  our 
arms  on  the  empty  air. 

Night  came  down  on  Morvcn.  Fingal  fat 
at  the  beam  of  the  oak.  Morni  fat  by  his  fide 
with  all  his  grey  waving  locks.  Their  word? 
were  of  other  times,  of  the  mighty  deeds  of  their 
fathers.  Three  bards,  at  times,  touclicd  the 
harp  :  Ullin  was  near  with  his  fong.  He  fung 
of  the  miglity  Comhal ;  but  darkncfs  gathered  -f- 

*  Ofiian  fpeaks.  The  contrafl  between  the  old  and  yonng 
heroes  is  ftrongly  marked.  The  circumftance  of  the  latter'* 
drawing  their  fwords  Js  well  imagined,  and  agrees  with  the 
impatience  of  young  foldiers,  jult  entered  upon  action. 

t  Ullin  had  chofcn  ill  the  iubjecl  of  his  fong.  The  dark- 
nefs  ivhich  gathered  on  MornVs  bronx}^  did  not  proceed  from  any 
diflike  he  had  to  Comhal's  name,  though  they  were  foes,  but 
from  his  fear  that  the  fong  would  awaken  Fingal  to  a  remem- 
brance of  the  feuds  which  had  fubfilled  of  old  between  the 
families.  Fingai's  fpeech  on  tliis  occafion  abounds  with  ge- 
nerofity  and  good  ft-nfe. 

on 
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on  Morni's  brow.  He  rolled  his  red  eye  on 
Ulliii :  at  once  ceafed  the  fongof  thebard.  FIngal 
obfcrved  the  aged  hero,  and  he  mildly  fpoke. 
"  Chief  of  Strumon,  why  that  darknefs  ?  Let 
the  days  t)f  other  years  be  forgot.  Our  fathers 
contended  in  war  ;  but  we  meet  together,  at  the 
feaft.  Our  fwords  are  turned  on  the  foe  of  our 
Und  :  he  melts  before  us  on  the  field.  Let  the 
days  of  our  fathers  be  forgot,  hero  of  mofly 
Strumon  !'" 

*'  King  of  Morven,"  replied  the  chief,  "  I 
remember  thy  father  with  joy.  He  was  terrible 
in  battle ;  the  rage  of  the  chief  was  deadly. 
'My  eyes  were  full  of  tears,  when  the  king 
of  heroes  fell.  The  valiant  fall,  O  Fingal !  the 
feeble  remain  on  the  hills  !  How  many  heroes 
have  pafTed  away,  in  the  days  of  Morni !  Yet 
I  did  not  Ihun  the  battle ;  neither  did  I  fly  from 
the  ftrife  of  the  valiant.  Now  let  the  friends  of 
Fingal  reft  j  for  the  night  is  around  ;  that  they 
may  rife,  with  ftrength,  to  battle  againft  car- 
borne  Lathmon.  I  hear  the  found  of  his  hoft, 
like  thunder  moving  on  the  hills.  Oflian  !  and 
fair-haired  Gaul  !  ye  are  young  and  fwift  in  the 
race.  Obferve  the  foes  of  Fingal  from  that 
woody  hill.  But  approach  them  not,  your 
fathers  are  not  near  to  fliield  you.  Let  not 
Z  2  your 
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your  fame  fall  at  once.     The  valour  of  youth 
may  fail  !" 

We  heard  the  words  of  the  cliief  with  joy. 
We  moved  in  the  clang  of  our  arms.  Our  fteps 
are  on  the  woody  hill.  Heaven  burns  with  all 
its  ftars.  The  meteors  of  death  fly  over  the 
field.  The  diflant  noife  of  the  foe  reached  our 
ears.  It  was  then  Gaul  fpoke,  in  his  valour  ; 
his  hand  half-unlheathed  the  fv/ord. 

"  Son  of  Fingal,"  he  faid,  "  why  burns  the 
foul  of  Gaul  ?  My  heart  beats  high.  My  fieps 
are  difordered  j  my  hand  trembles  on  my  fword. 
When  I  look  towards  the  foe,  my  foul  lightens 
before  me.  I  fee  their  fleeping  holt.  Tremble 
thus  the  fouls  of  the  valiant  in  battles  of  the 
fpear  ?  How  would  tlie  foul  of  Morni  rife  if 
we  fhould  rulli  on  the  foe  !  Our  renown  would 
grow  in  fong  :  Our  fleps  would  be  ilatcly  in  the 
eyes  of  the  brave." 

*'  Son  of  Morni,"  I  replied,  '*  my  foul 
delights  in  war.  I  delight  to  Ihine  in  battle 
alone,  to  give  my  name  to  the  bards.  But  what 
if  the  foe  Ihould  prevail ;  can  I  behold  the  eyes 
of  the  king  ?  They  are  terrible  in  his  difpleafure, 
and  like  the  flames  of  death.  But  I  will  not 
behold  them  in  his  wrath  !  Olhan  fiiall  prevail  or 
fall.     But  fhall  the  fame  of  the  vanquilhed  rife  } 

They 
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They  pafs  like  a  Ihade  away.  But  the  fame  of 
Offian  Ihall  rife  !  His  deeds  Ihall  be  like  his 
fathers.  Let  us  rufli  in  our  arms ;  fon  of  Morni, 
let  us  rufli  to  fight.  Gaul!  if  thou  fliouldft 
return,  go  to  Sclma's  lofty  Hall.  Tell  to 
Evirallin  that  I  fell  with  fame ;  carry  this 
f/,'ord  to  Branno's  daughter.  Let  her  give  it 
to  Ofcar,  when  the  years  of  his  youth  Ihall 
arife." 

"  Son  of  Fingal,"  Gaul  replied  with  a  figh  ; 
'*  fliall  I  return  after  Offian  is  low  r  What  would 
my  father  fay,  what  Fingal  the  king  of  men  ? 
The  feel)le  would  turn  their  eyes  and  fay, 
*'  Bcliold  Gaul  who  left  his  friend  in  his  blood  !" 
Ye  lliall  not  behold  me,  ye  feeble,  but  in  the 
midll:  of  my  renown.  Olnan  !  I  have  heard 
from  my  father  the  mighty  deeds  of  heroes ; 
their  mighty  deeds  when  alone;  for  the  foul 
increafes  in  danger." 

*'  Son  of  Morni,"  I  replied  and  ftrode  before 
him  on  the  heath,  "  our  fathers  lliall  praife  our 
valour,  when  they  mourn  our  fall.  A  beam  of 
gladnefs  fhall  rife  on  their  fouls,  when  their  eyes 
are  full  of  tears.  They  will  fay,  "  Our  fons 
have  not  fallen  unknown  :  they  fpread  death 
around  them."  But  why  fliould  we  think  of  the 
rarrow  houfe  r  Th.e  fword  defends  the  brave. 
Z  3  But 
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But  death  purfues  the  flight  of  the  feeble  j    their 
renown  is  never  heard." 

We  ruflied  forward  through  night ;  v;e  came 
to  the  roar  of  a  fl:ream,  which  bent  its  blue 
courfe  round  the  foe,  through  trees  that 
ecchoed  to  its  found.  We  came  to  the  bank  of 
the  ftream,  and  faw  the  fleeping  hoft.  Their 
fires  were  decayed  on  the  plain ;  the  lonely  fieps 
of  their  fcouts  were  dlftant  far.  I  ftretched  my 
fpear  before  me  to  fupport  my  fteps  over  the 
Hream.  But  Gaul  took  my  hand,  and  fpoke 
the  words  of  the  brave.  "  Shall  the  fon  of  Fingal 
ruih  on  the  fleeping  foe  ?  Shall  he  come  like  a 
blaft  by  night,  when  it  overturns  the  young 
trees  in  fecret  ?  Fingal  did  not  thus  receive  his 
fame,  nor  dwells  renown  on  the  grey  hairs  o£ 
Morni,  for  ai^ions  like  thefe.  Strike,  Offian, 
ftrike  the  ihield,  and  let  their  thoufands  rife. 
Let  them  meet  Gaul  in  his  firft  battle,  that  he 
may  try  the  ftrength  of  his  arm." 

My  foul  rejoiced  over  the  warrior :  my 
burfting  tears  came  down.  *'  And  the  foe  lliall 
meet  thee,  Gaul !"  I  faid  :  "  the  fame  of  Morni's 
fon  fhall  arife.  But  rufh  not  too  far,  my  hero  ; 
let  the  gleam  of  thy  fleel  be  near  to  Offian.  Let 
our  hands  join  in  flaughter.  Gaul  !  doft  thou 
not    behold    that   rock  ?    Its   grey   fide   dimly 

gleams 
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gleams  to  the  ftars.  Should  the  foe  prevail, 
let  our  back  be  towards  the  rock.  Then  Ihall 
they  fear  to  approach  our  fpears;  for  death  is 
in  our  hands  !" 

I  STRUCK  thrice  my  ccchoing  fliicld.  The 
fiarting  foe  arofe.  We  rulLed  on  in  the  found 
of  our  arms.  Their  crouded  fteps  fly  over  tlie 
heath.  They  thouglit  that  the  mighty  Fingal 
was  come.  The  ftrcngth  of  their  arms  withered 
away.  The  found  of  their  flight  was  like  that 
of  flame,  when  it  ruflics  tliro'  the  blaftcd  groves. 
It  was  then  the  Ipear  of  Gaul  flew  in  its  ftrength  ; 
it  was  then  li is  fword  arofe.  Cremor  fell ;  and 
mighty  Leth.  Dunthormo  flruggled  in  his 
blood.  The  flcel  rulhed  through  Crotho's  fide, 
as  bent,  he  rofe  on  his  fpear ;  the  black  ftream 
poured  from  the  wound,  and  hilled  on  the  half- 
extinguilhcd  oak.  Cathmin  faw  the  fleps  of 
the  hero  behind  him,  he  afcendcd  a  blafted  tree; 
but  the  fpear  pierced  him  from  behind.  .Shriek- 
ing, panting,  he  fell.  ISIofs  and  withered 
branches  purfue  his  fall,  and  ftrew  the  blue  arms 
of  Gaul. 

Such   were  thy  deeds,  fon  of  Morni,  in  the 

firft  of  thy  battles.     Nor  flept  the  fword  by  thy 

fide,  thou  laft   of  Fingal's  race  !    Oflian  rulhed 

forward  in  his  flrcngth  ;   tlie  people  fell  before 

Z  4  him  i 
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him  ;  as  the  grafs  by  the  ftaff  of  the  boy,  when 
he  whiftles  along  the  field,  and  the  grey  beard 
of  the  thiftle  falls.  But  carelefs  the  youth  moves 
on;  his  fleps  are  towards  the  defart.  Gray 
morning  rofe  around  us,  the  winding  ftreams  are 
bright  along  the  heath.  The  foe  gathered  on  a 
hill;  and  the  rage  of  Lathmon  rofe.  He  bent 
the  red  eye  of  his  wrath  :  he  is  filent  in  his  riling 
grief.  He  often  flruck  his  bofly  Ihield  ;  and  his 
fleps  are  unequal  on  the  heath.  1  law  the  dif- 
tant  darknels  of  the  hero,  and  I  ipoke  to  Tvlorni's 
fon. 

Car-born£  chief  of  Strumon,  doft  thou 
behold  the  foe  ?  They  gather  on  the  hill  in  their 
wrath.  Let  our  fteps  be  towards  the  king  f.  He 
Ihall  rife  in  his  ftrength,  and  the  hoft  of  Lath- 
mon vanilh.  Our  fame  is  around  us,  warrior, 
the  eyes  of  the  aged  t  will  rejoice.  But  let  us 
fiy,  fon  of  Morni,  Lathmon  dcfcends  thiC  hill. 
"  Then  let  our  fteps  be  flow,"  replied  the  fair- 
haired  Gaul ;  *'  left  the  foe  fay,  with  a  fmile, 
"  Behold  the  warriors  of  night.  They  are,  like 
ghofts,  terrible  in  darknefs  ;  they  melt  away  be- 
fore the  beam  of  the  eaft."     Oflian,  take  the 

t  Fingal. 

X  Fingal  and  Morni, 

fliield 
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Ihicld  of  Gormar  who  fell  beneath  thy  fpear. 
I'he  aged  heroes  will  rejoice  beholding  the  deeds 
pf  their  fons." 

Such  were  our  words  on  the  plain,  when  Sul- 
math  *  came  to  car-borne  Lathmon  :  Sulmath 
chief  of  Dutha  at  the  dark-rolling  flream  of 
Duvranna  •f'.  "  Why  dofl  thou  not  rulh,  fon  of 
Xuiithj  with  a  thoufand  of  thy  heroes  ?  Why 
doft  thou  not  defcend  with  thy  hoft,  before  the 
warriors  fly  ?  Their  blue  arms  are  beaming  to 
tlie  rifmg  light,  and  their  fteps  are  before  us  on 
the  heath  !'' 

"  Sox^  of  the  feeble  hand,"  faid  Lathmon, 
"  lliall  my  hoft  defcend  !  They  are  but  two, 
fon  of  Dutha ;  lliali  a  thoufand  lift  their  fteel ! 
Nuath  would  mourn,  in  his  hall,  for  the  depar- 
ture of  his  fame.  His  eyes  would  turn  from 
Lathmon,  when  the  tread  of  his  feet  approached. 
Go  thou  to  the  heroes,  chief  of  Dutha.  I 
behold  the  ftatcly  fteps  of  Offian.  His  fame 
is  wonhy  of  my  fteel !  let  us  contend  in 
fight." 

*  Suil-mhath,   a  man  of  gor,d eye  Jight. 

t  Dubh-bhranna,  dark  mountain'Jlream,  A  river  in  Scot- 
land, which  falls  into  the  fea  at  Banff,  flill  retains  the 
name  of  Duvran,  If  that  is  meant  in  this  paflage,  Lath- 
mon muft  have  been  a  prince  of  the  Piclifh  nation,  or  thofe 
Caledonians  who  inhabited  of  old  the  eaflern  coaft  of  Scot- 
land. 

The 
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The  noble  Sulmath  came.  I  rejoiced  in  the 
words  of  the  king.  I  raifed  the  Ihield  on  my 
arm ;  Gaul  placed  in  my  hand  the  fword  of 
Morni.  We  returned  to  the  murmuring  ftream  -, 
Lathmon  came  down  in  his  ftrength.  His  dark 
hoft  rolled,  like  clouds,  behind  him  :  but  the 
fon  of  Nuath  was  bright  in  his  fteel ! 

"  Son  of  Fingal,"  faid  the  hero,  *'  thy  fame 
has  grown  on  our  fall.  How  many  lie  there  of 
■my  people  by  thy  hand,  thou  king  of  men  ! 
l^ift  now  thy  fpear  againft  Lathmon ;  lay  the 
fon  of  Nuath  low !  Lay  him  low  among  his 
warriors,  or  thou  thyfelf  muft  fall  !  It  fliall  ne- 
ver be  told  in  my  halls  that  my  people  fell  in  my 
prcfencc  ;  that  they  fell  In  the  prefence  of  Lath- 
mon when  his  fword  refted  by  his  fide  :  the  blue 
eyes  of  Cutha  would  roll  in  tears ;  her  ftcps  be 
lonely  in  the  vales  of  Dunlathmon  ! 

"  Neither  fhall  it  be  told,"  Ireplied,  "  tliat 
the  fon  of  Fingal  fled.  Were  his  fteps  covered 
with  darknefs,  yet  would  not  Offian  fly !  his 
foul  would  meet  him  and  fay,  *'  Docs  the 
bard  of  Sehxia  fear  the  foe  ■' •'  "  NId:  he  does 
not  fear  the  foe.  His  joy  is  in  the  midft  of 
battle!" 

Latpimon  came  on  vvith  his  fpear.  He 
pierced  the  ihield  of  Oiilan.     I  felt  the  cold  fiecl 
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by  my  fiJe.  I  drew  thefword  of  Morni.  I  cut 
the  fpear  in  twain.  The  bright  point  fell  glit- 
tering on  eartli.  The  fon  of  NuUth  burnt  in  his 
wrath.  He  lifted  high  his  founding  fhield.  His 
dark  eyes  rolled  above  it,  as  bending  forward,  it 
llione  like  a  gate  of  brafs !  But  Offian's  fpear 
pierced  the  brightnefs  of  its  bofles,  and  funk  in 
a  tree  that  rofe  behind.  The  fhield  hung  on  the 
quivering  lance  !  but  Lathmon  ftill  advanced  1 
Gaul  forefaw  the  fall  of  the  chief.  He  ftretched 
his  buckler  before  my  Iword ;  when  it  defcended, 
in  a  ftream  of  light,  over  the  king  of  Dunlath- 
mon  ! 

Lathmon  beheld  the  fon  of  Morni.  Th^ 
tear  flarted  from  his  eye.  He  threw  the  fword 
of  his  fathers  on  earth,  and  fpoke  the  words  of 
the  brave.  "  Why  lliould  Lathmon  fight  againft 
the  firft  of  men  ?  Your  fouls  are  beams  from  hea- 
ven ;  your  fwords  the  flames  of  death !  Who 
can  equal  the  renown  of  the  heroes,  whofe  deeds 
are  fo  great  in  youth  ?  O  that  ye  were  in  the 
halls  of  Nu'ath,  in  the  green  dwelling  of  Lath- 
mon !  then  would  my  father  fay,  that  his  fon  did 
not  yield  to  the  weak!  But  who  comes,  a 
mighty  ftream,  along  the  ecchoing  heath  ?  the 
little  hills  are  troubled  before  him  j  a  thoufand 
ghoils  are  on  the  beams  of  his  Heel ;  the  ghofts 

of 
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of  thofe  who  are  to  fall  *,  by  the  arm  of  the  king 
of  refounding  Morven.  Happy  art  thou,  O 
Fingal,  thy  fons  lliall  fight  thy  wars.  They 
go  forth  before  tliee  j  they  return  with  the  Heps 
of  their  renown  !" 

Fingal  came,  in  his  mildnefs,  rejoicing  in 
fecret  over  the  deeds  of  his  fon.  Morni's  face 
brightened  with  gladnefs ;  liis  aged  eyes  look 
faintly  through  tears  of  joy.  We  came  to  the 
halls  of  Selma.  We  fat  around  the  fcaft  of  Ihells. 
The  maids  of  fong  came  into  our  prefence,  and 
the  mildly  blulbing  Evirallin  !  Her  hair  fpreads 
on  her  neck  of  fnow,  her  eye  rolls  in  fecret  on 
Offian.  She  touched  the  harp  of  mufic;  we 
blelTed  the  daughter  of  Kranno  ? 

Fingal  rofe  in  his  place,  and  fpcke  to  Lath- 
mon  king  of  fpcars.  The  fword  of  Trenmor 
Hiook  by  his  fide,  as  high  he  railed  his  mighty 
arm.  *'  Son  of  Nuath,"  he  faid,  "  why  doft 
thou  fearch  for  fame  in  Morven  ?  We  are  not 
of  the  race  of  the  feeble  j  our  fwords  gleam  not 
over  the  weak.  .When  did  we  roufe  thee,  O  Lath- 
mon,  with  the  found  of  war  ?  Fingal  docs  not 
deligli:  in  battle,  though  his  arm  is  firong  !  My 

*  It  was  thought,  in  Odlan's  time,  that  each  perfon  had  his 
attending  fpirit.  The  traditions  concerning  this  opinion  are 
dark  and  unfatisfactory. 

renown 
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renown  grows  on  the  fall  of  the  haughty.  The 
light  of  my  fteel  pours  on  the  proud  in  arms. 
The  battle  comes ;  and  the  tombs  of  the  valiant 
rife  ;  the  tombs  of  my  people  rife,  O  my  fathers  ! 
I  at  laft  muft  remain  alone  !  But  I  will  remain 
renowned  ;  the  departure  of  my  foul  fhall  be  a 
ftream  of  light.  Lathmon  !  retire  to  thy  place ! 
Turn  thy  battles  to  other  lands  !  The  race  of 
Morven  are  renowned  ;  their  foes  are  the  fons  of 
the  unhappy  !" 


DAR-THULA 


POEM. 


ARGUMENT. 

It  may  not  be  improper  here,  to  give  the  ftory  which  is  the 
foundation  of  this  poem,  as  it  is  handed  down  by  tradition. 
Ufnoth  lord  of  Etha,  which  is  probably  that  part  of  Argyle- 
fhire  which  is  near  Loch  Eta,  an  arm  of  the  fea  in  Lorn,  bad 
three  fons,  Nathos,  Althos,  and  Ardan  by  Sliffcma,  the 
daughter  of  Semo  and  fifler  to  the  celebrated  Cuthullin. 
The  three  brothers,  when  very  young,  were  fent  over  to  Ire- 
land, by  their  father,  to  learn  the  ufe  of  arms,  under  their 
uncle,  Cuthullin,  who  made  a  great  figure  in  that  king- 
dom. They  were  juH  landed  in  Ulfter  when  the  news  of 
Cuthullin's  death  arrived.  Nathos,  though  very  young, 
took  the  command  of  Cuthullin's  army,  made  head  againft 
Cairbar  the  ufurper,  and  defeated  him  in  feveral  battles. 
Cairbar  at  laft  having  found  means  to  murder  Cormac  the 
lawful  king,  the  army  of  Nathos  fiiifted  fides,  and  he  him- 
felf  was  obliged  to  return  into  Ulfler,  In  order  to  pafs  over 
into  Scotland. 

Dar-thula,  the  daughter  of  Colla,  with  whom  Cairbar 
was  in  love,  refided,  at  that  time,  in  Selama,  a  callle  in 
Ulfter:  fhefaw,  fell  in  love,  and  fled  with  Nathos;  but  a 
ftorm  rifmg  at  fea,  they  were  unfortunately  driven  back  on 
that  part  of  the  coa!l  of  Ulller,  where  Cairbar  was  encamped 
with  his  army.  1  he  three  brothers,  after  having  defended 
themfelves,  for  fonie  time,  with  great  bravery,  were  over- 
powered and  (lain,  and  the  unfortunate  Dar-thula  killed 
herfclf  upon  the  body  of  her  beloved  Nathos. 

The  poem  opens,  on  the  night  preceding  the  deaih 
of  the  fons  of  Ufnoth,  and  brings  in,  by  way  of  epifode, 
what  paffed  before.  It  relates  the  death  of  Dar-thula  dif- 
ferently from  the  common  tradition  ;  this  account  is  the  moft 
probable,  as  faiclde  feems  to  have  been  unknown  in  thofe 
early  times :  for  no  traces  of  it  are  found  in  the  old  poetry. 
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DAUGHTER  of  heaven,  fair  art  thou  !  the 
filence  of  thy  face  is  pleafant !  Thou  comeft 
forth  in  lovelinefs.  The  ftars  attend  thy  blue 
courfe  in  the  eaft^  The  clouds  rejoice  in  thy 
prefence,  O  moon :  They  brighten  their  dark-? 
brown  fides.  Who  is  like  thee  in  heaven,  light 
of  the  filent  night  ?  The  ftars  are  afhamed  in  thy 
prefence.  They  turn  away,  their  fparkling  eyes. 
Whither  doft  tliou  retire  from  thy  courfe,  when 
the  darknefs  of  thy  countenance  grows  ?  Haft 
thou  tliy  hall,  like  Offian  ?  Dwelleft  thou  in  the 
lliadow  of  grief?  Have  thy  fifters  fallen  from 
heaven?  Are  they  who  rejoiced  with  thee,  at 
night,  no  more?  Yes!  they  have  fallen,  fair 
light !  and  thou  doll  often  retire  to  mourn.  But 
thou  thy  felf  Hialt  fall,  one  night ;  and  leave  thy 
blue  path  in  heaven.  The  ftars  will  then  litf 
their  heads:  they,  who  were  afliamed  in  thy 
prefence,  will  rejoice.  Thou  art  now  clothed 
VoA.  I.  A  a  -with 
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with  thy  brightnefs.  Look  from  thy  gates  in 
^he  iky.  Burft  the  cloud,  O  wind,  that  the 
\daughter  of  night  may  look  forth !  that  the 
ihaggy  mountains  may  brighten,  and  the  ocean 
roll  its  white  waves,  in  liglit, 

Nathos  *  is  on  the  deep,  and  Althos,  that 
beam  of  youth.  Ardan  is  near  his  brothers. 
They  move  in  the  gloom  of  their  courfe.  The 
fons  of  Ufnoth  move  indarknefs,  from  the  wrath 
of  Cairbar  fof  Erin.  Who  is  that  dim,  by  their 
fide  ?  the  night  has  covered  her  beauty  !  Her 
hair  lighs  on  ocean's  wind.  Her  robe  ft  reams  in 
dufky  wreaths.  She  is,  like  the  fair  fplrit  of 
heaven,  in  the  midft  of  his  ibadowy  mift.  Who- 
is  it  but  Dar-thulaj,  the  firft  of  Erin's  maids? 
She  has  fled  from  the  love  of  Cairbar,  with  blue- 
iliielded  Nathos.  But  the  winds  deceive  thee„ 
O  Dar-thula.  They  deny  the  woody  Etha,  to 
tliy  fails.     Thefe  are  not  tlie  m-ountains  of  Na- 

*  Nathos  figniiies jiouii/ul,  ^"Ulthos,  txquijlte  bcanfy,   Ardan, 

f  Cairbar,  who  murdered  Cormac  king  of  Ireland,  and 
ufurped  the  throne.  He  was  afterwards  killed  by  Ofcar  the 
fon  of  Oflian  in  a  fingle  combat.  The  poet,  upon  other  occa- 
fions,  gives  him  the  epithet  of  red-haired. 

J  Dar-thula,  or  Dart-'huile,  a 'woman  r.vith  fine  eyes.  She 
was  the  moll  famous  beauty  of  antiquity.  To  this  day,  when 
a  woman  is  praifed  for  her  beauty,  tht  common  phrafe  is,  that 
Jfjt  it  as  loi'tly  at  Dar-thula. 

thcs-  i 
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thos ;  nor  Is  that  the  roar  of  his  climbing  waves. 
The  halls  of  Cairbar  are  near;  the  towers  of  the 
foe  lift  their  heads !  Erin  ftretches  its  green  head 
into  the  fea.  Tura's  bay  receives  the  ihip.  Where 
have  ye  been,  ye  fouthern  winds !  when  the  fons 
of  my  love  were  deceived  ?  But  ye  have  been 
fporting  on  plains,  purfuing  the  thifile's  beard. 
O  that  ye  had  been  ruftling,  in  the  fails  of  Na^ 
thos,  till  the  hills  of  Etha  arofe !  till  they  arofe 
in  their  clouds,  and  faw  their  returning  chief! 
L,ong  haft  thou  been  abfent,  Nathos !  The  day 
of  thy  return  Is  paft  ! 

But  the  land  of  ftrangers  faw  thee,  lovely: 
thou  waft  lovely  in  the  eyes  of  Dar-thula.  Thy 
face  was  like  the  light  of  the  morning.  Thy 
hair  like  the  raven's  wing.  Thy  foul  was  gene- 
rous and  mild,  like  the  hour  of  the  fetting  fun* 
Thy  words  were  the  gale  of  the  reeds  j  the  glid- 
ing ftream  of  Lora !  But  when  the  rage  of  battle 
rofe,  thou  waft  a  fea  In  a  ftorm.  The  clang  of 
thy  arms  was  terrible  :  the  hoft  vanilhed  at  the 
found  of  thy  courfc.  It  was  then  Dar-thula  be- 
held thee,  from  the  top  of  her  mofty  tower : 
from  the  tower  of  Seldma  **,  where  her  fathers 
dwelt. 

*'  Lonely 

•  The  word  fignifies  either  beautiful  to  heboid,  of  a  place 

ivith  a  plea/ant  or  *wide  pro/pefi.     ]n   eary  time-,  they  built 

A  a  2  their 
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"  LoV£LY  art  thou,  O  ftfanger!"  fhe  faid, 
•*  for  her  trembling  foul  arofe.  Fair  art  thou  In 
thy  battles,  friend  of  the  fallen  Cormac  -f  !  Why 
doft  thourulli  on,  in  thy  valour,  youth  of  the  rud- 
dy look  r  Few  are  thy  hands,  in  fight,  againft  the 
dark-browed  Cair-bar  t  O  that  I  might  be  freed 
from  his  love  X  '  that  I  might  rejoice  in  the  pre- 
fence  of  Nathos !  Blefl  are  the  rocks  of  Etha  !  they 
will  behold  his  fteps  at  the  chace  !  they  will  fee 
his  white  bofom,  when  the  winds  lift  his  flowing 
hair  !"  Such  were  thy  words,  Dar-thula,  in  Se- 
lama's  moify  towers.  But,  now,  the  night  is 
around  thee.  The  winds  have  deceived  thy 
fails.  The  winds  have  deceived  thy  fails,  Dar- 
thula!  Their  bluftering  found  Is  high.  Ceafe 
a  little  while,  O  north  wind.  Let  me  hear  the 
voice  of  the  lovely.  Thy  voice  is  lovely,  Dar- 
thula,  between  the  ruftling  blafts  ! 

'■•  Are  thefe  the  rocks  of  Natlios  r"  fhe  faid, 
*'  This  the  roar  of  his  mountaln-flrcams  ?  Comes 
that  beam  of  light  from  Ufnotli's  nightly  hall  ? 

their  houfes  upon  eminences,  to  command  a  view  of  the 
country,  and  to  prevent  cheif  being  furprized:  many  of 
them,  on  that  account,  were  called  ^eli'ima.  The  famous 
Selma  of  Fingal  is  derived  from  the  fame  root. 

f  Cormac  the  young  king  of  Ireland,  who  was  privately 
murdered  by  Cairbar, 

X  That  is,  of  the  love  of  C^^rlar. 

The 
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The  mift  fprcads  around  j  the  beam  Is  feeble 
and  diftant  far.  But  the  light  of  Dar-thula*s 
foul  dwells  in  the  chief  of  Etha  !  Son  of  the  ge- 
nerous Ufnoth,  why  that  broken  iigh  ?  Are  we 
in  the  land  of  ftrangers,  chief  of  ecchoing 
Etha !" 

**  These  are  not  the  rocks  of  Nathos,"  he 
replied,  "  nor  this  the  roar  of  his  ftreams.  No 
light  conies  from  Etha's  halls,  for  they  are  dif- 
tant  far.  We  are  in  the  land  of  ftrangers,  in  the 
land  of  cruel  Cairbar.  The  wlj;ds  have  deceived 
us,  Dar-thula.  Erin  lifts  here  her  hills.  Go 
towards  the  north,  Althos  :  be  thy  fteps,  Ardan, 
along  the  coart  ;  that  the  foe  may  not  come  in 
darknefs,  and  our  hopes  of  Etha  fall."  "  I  will 
go  towards  that  molTy  tower,  to  fee  who  dwells 
about  the  beam.  Reft,  Dar-thula,  on  the  Ihore  I 
reft  in  peace,  thou  lovely  light !  the  fword  of 
Nathos  is  around  thee,  like  the  lightning  of 
heaven !" 

He  went.  She  fat  alone  ;  flie  heard  the  roll^ 
ing  of  the  wave.  The  big  tear  is  in  her  eye.  She 
looks  for  returning  Nathos.  Her  foul  trembles 
at  the  blaft.  She  turns  her  ear  towards  the  tread 
of  his  feet.  The  tread  of  his  feet  is  not  heard. 
*'  Where  art  thou,  fon  of  my  love  !  The  roar  of 
the  blaft  is  around  me.  Dark  Is  the  cloudy 
A  a  3  iii^^-U 
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night.  But  Nathos  does  not  return.  What  de- 
tains thee,  chief  of  Etha  ?  Have  the  foes  met  the 
hero  in  the  ftrife  of  the  night  ?" 

He  returned,  but  his  face  was  dark.  He  had 
feen  his  departed  friend  !  It  was  the  wall  of  Tura. 
The  ghof^  of  Cuthullin  ftalked  there  alone  :  The 
fighlng  of  his  breaft  was  frequent.  The  decayed 
flame  of  his  eyes  was  terrible  !  His  fpear  was  a 
column  of  mift,  The  flars  looked  dim  through 
his  form.  His  voice  was  like  hollow  wind  in  a 
cave  :  his  eye  a  light  feen  afar.  He  told  the  tale 
of  grief.  The  foul  of  Nathos  was  fad,  like  the 
fun  in  the  day  of  mift,  when  his  face  is  watry 
and  dim. 

"  Why  art  thou  fad,  O  Nathos  ?"  faid  the 
lovely  daughter  of  Colla,  *'  Thou  art  a  pillar  of 
light  to  Dar-thula,  The  joy  of  her  eyes  is  in 
Etha's  chief.  Where  is  my  friend,  but  Nathos  ? 
My  father,  my  brother  is  fallen  !  Silence  dwells 
on  Seldma.  Sadncfs  fprcads  on  the  blue  ftreams 
of  my  land.  My  friends  have  fallen,  with  Cor- 
mac.  The  mighty  v/ere  flain  in  the  battles  of 
Erin.  Hear,  fon  of  Ufnoth  !  hear,  O  Nathos, 
my  tale  of  grief." 

''  Evening  darkened  on  the  plain.  The 
blue  ftreams  failed  before  mine  eyes.  The  un- 
frequent  Mail  came  ruflUng,    ir\  the.  tops  of  Se- 

lama's 
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lama's  groves.  My  feat  was  beneath  a  tree,  on 
the  walls  of  my  fatlicrs.  Truthil  paft  before  my 
foul :  the  brother  of  my  love  :  He  that  was  ab- 
fcnt  in  battle,  agalnft  the  haughty  Cairbarl 
Bending  on  his  fj.)ear,  tlie  grey-haired  Colla 
came.  His  downcafi:  face  is  dark,  and  forrow 
dwells  in  his  foul.  His  fword  is  on  the  fide  of 
the  hero  :  the  helmet  of  his  fathers  on  his  head. 
The  battle  grows  in  his  breaft.  He  flrives  to 
hide  the  tear." 

'*  Dar-thula,  my  daughter,"  he  faid, 
**  thou  art  the  laft  of  Coila's  race !  Truthil  is  fal- 
len in  battle.  The  chief  of  Sehima  is  no  more  ! 
Cairbar  comes,  with  his  thoufands,  towards 
Selama's  walls.  Colla  will  meet  his  pride,  and 
revenge  his  fon.  But  where  ihall  I  find  thy 
fafety,  Dar-thula  with  the  dark-brown  hair ! 
thou  art  lovely  as  the  fun-beam  of  heaven,  and 
thy  friends  are  low  !  "  Is  the  fon  of  battle  fal- 
len,"  I  faid,  with  a  burfting  figh  ?  Ceafed  the 
generous  foul  of  Truthil  to  lighten  through  the 
field?  My  fafety,  Colla,  is  in  that  bow.  i 
have  learned  to  pierce  the  deer.  Is  not  Cairbar, 
like  the  hart  of  the  defart,  father  of  fallen 
Truthil  r"' 

*'  The  face  of  age  brightened  with  joy.     The 

crouded  tears  of  his  eyes  poured  down.   The  lips 

A  a4  of 
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of  Colla  trembled.  His  grey  beard  whiftled  ik 
the  blaft.  *'  Thou  art  the  fitter  of  Truthil,"  he 
faidj  *'  thou  burneft  in  the  fire  of  his  foul. 
Take,  Dar-thula,  take  that  fpear,  that  brazen 
fhield,  that  burnifhed  helm :  they  are  the 
fpoils  of  a  warrior,  a  fon  of  early  youth ! 
When  the  light  rifes  on  Selania,  we  go  to  meet 
the  car-borne  Cairbar.  But  keep  thou  near  the 
arm  of  Colla,  beneath  the  ihadow  of  my  fhield. 
Thy  father,  Darthula,  could  once  defend  thee ; 
but  age  is  trembling  on  his  hand.  The  ftrength 
of  his  arm  has  failed.  His  foul  is  darkened  with 
grief." 

We  pafled  the  niglit  in  forrow.  The  light  of 
morning  rofe.  1  llione  in  the  arms  of  battle. 
The  grey-haired  hero  moved  before.  The  fons 
of  Selama  convened,  around  the  founding 
ihield  of  Colla.  But  few  were  they  in  the  plain, 
and  their  locks  were  grey.  The  youths  had 
fallen  with  Truthil,  in  the  battle  of  car-borne 
Cormac.  "  Friends  of  my  youth  1"  faid  Colla, 
*'  it  was  not  thus  you  have  feen  me  in  arms.  It 
'.vas  not  thus  I  ftrode  to  battle,  when  the  great 
Confadan  fell.  But  ye  are  laden  with  grief. 
The  darknefs  of  age  comes  like  the  mlft  of  the 
defart.      My  ihield  is  worn  with   years !    my 

fwopr4 
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fword  Is  fixed  *  in  its  place !  I  fald  to  my  foul, 
thy  evening  Hiall  be  calm :  Thy  departure  like  a 
fading  light.  But  the  ftorm  has  returned.  I 
bend  like  an  aged  oak.  My  boughs  are  fallen 
on  Selinia.  I  tremble  in  my  place.  Where  art 
thou,  with  thy  fallen  heroes,  O  my  beloved 
Truthll !  Thou  anfvvereft  not  from  thy  rufhing 
blaft.  The  foul  of  thy  father  is  fad.  But  I  will 
be  fad  no  more,  Calrbar  or  Colla  muft  fall !  I 
feel  the  returning  ftrength  of  my  arm.  My 
heart  leaps  at  the  found  of  war. 

The  hero  drew  his  fword.  The  gleaming 
blades  of  his  people  rofe.  They  moved  along 
the  plain.  Their  grey  hair  ftreamcd  in  the 
wind.  Cairbar  fat  at  the  feaft,  in  the  filent  plain 
of  Lona-f*.  He  faw  the  coming  of  the  heroes. 
^G  called  his  chiefs  to  war.     Why  ip  fhould  I 

teU 

•  It  was  the  cuflom  of  ancient  times,  that  every  warrior  at 
a  certain  age,  or  when  he  became  unfit  for  the  field,  fixed  his 
arms,  in  the  great  hall,  where  the  tribe  fearted,  upon  joyful 
qccafjons.  He  was  afterwards  never  to  appear  in  battle;  and 
this  ftage  of  life  was  cal{ed  the  time  ofjixing  of  the  arms, 

f  Lena,  a  marjhy  plain.  Cairbar  had  juft  provided  an 
entertainment  for  his  army,  upon  the  defeat  of  Truthil  the  fon 
of  Colla,  and  the  reft  of  the  party  of  Cormac,  when  Colla  and 
his  aged  warriors  arrived  to  give  him  battle. 

X  The  poet,  by  an  artifice,  avoids  the  defcription  of  the 
battle  of  Lona,  as  it  >vo^ld  be  improper  in  the  mouth  of  a 

woman. 
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tell  to  Nathos,  how  the  ftrife  of  battle  grew  ? 
1  have  fecn  thee,  in  the  midft  of  thoufands,  like 
the  beam  of  heaven's  fire :  it  is  beautiful,  but 
terrible  ;  the  people  fall  in  its  dreadful  courfe. 
The  fpear  of  Colla  (lew.  He  remembered  the 
battles  of  his  youth.  An  arrow  came  with  its 
found.  It  pierced  the  hero's  fide.  He  fell  on 
his  ccchoing  ihield.  My  foul  ftarted  with  fear. 
I  ftretched  my  buckler  over  him  j  but  my 
heaving  breaft  was  feen !  Cairbar  came,  with 
his  fpear.  He  beheld  Selama's  maid.  Joy  role 
on  his  dark-brown  face.  He  ftayed  the  lifted 
fieel.  He  raifed  the  tomb  of  (?olla.  He  brought 
me  weeping  to  Selama.  He  fpoke  the  words  of 
love,  but  my  foul  was  fad.  I  faw  the  ihields  of 
my  fathers  ;  the  fword  of  car-borne  Truthil.  I 
faw  the  arnis  of  the  dead  ;  the  tear  was  on  my 
cheek  1  Then  thou  didft  come,  O  Nathos  :  and 
gloomy  Cairbar  fled.  He  fled  like  the  ghoft  of 
rhe  dcfart  before  tlic  morning's  beam.  His  hoft 
was  not  near  :  and  feeble  was  his  arm  againfl: 
thy  ftcel  !  Why  art  thou  fad,  O  Nathos !  faid 
the  lovely  daughter  of  Colla  ? 

woman,  and  could  have  nothing  new,  after  the  numerous 
dcicrJptioni,  of  that  kind,  in  the  red  of  the  poems.  He,  at  the 
fame  time,  gives  an  opportunity  to  Dar  thula  to  pafs  a  fine 
compliment  on  licr  lover. 

"    I  HAVE 
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*'  I  HAVE  met,"  replied  the  hero,  "  the  battle 
In  my  youth.  My  arm  could  not  lift  the  fpear, 
when  danger  firft  arofc.  My  foul  brightened 
in  the  prefencc  of  war,  as  the  green  narrow  vale, 
^v]^en  the  fun  pours  his  ftreamy  beams,  before 
he  hides  his  head  in  a  ftorm.  The  lonely 
traveller  feels  a  mournful  joy.  He  fees  the  dark- 
nefs,  that  ilowly  comes.  My  foul  bright- 
ened in  danger  before  I  faw  Selama's  fairj 
before  I  faw  thee,  like  a  ftar,  that  Ihines  on 
the  hill,  at  night :  the  cloud  advances,  and 
threatens  the  lovely  light !  We  are  in  the  land  of 
foes.  The  winds  have  deceived  us,  Dar-thula  ! 
The  flrength  of  our  friends  is  not  near,  nor  the 
mountains  of  Etha.  Where  Ihall  I  find  thy 
peace,  daughter  of  mighty  Colla  !  The  brothers 
of  Nathos  are  brave  !  and  his  own  fword  has 
Ihone  in  fight.  But  what  are  the  fons  of  Ufnoth 
to  the  hoft  of  dark-browed  Cairbar  1  O  that  the 
winds  had  brought  thy  fails,  Ofcar  -f  king  of 
men !  Thou  didft  promife  to  come  to  the  battles 
of  fallen  Cormac  !  Then  would  my  hand  be 
firong,  as  the  flaming  arm  of  death.     Cairbar 

f  Ofcar,  the  fon  of  Oflian,  had  long  refolvcd  on  the  expe- 
dition, into  Ireland,  againil:  Cairbar,  who  had  aflaflinated  his 
friend  Cathol,  the  fon  of  Moran,  an  Jriihman  of  noble  ex« 
traction,  and  in  the  interell  of  the  family  of  Cormac. 

would 
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would  tremble  in  his  halls,  and  peace  dwell 
round  the  lovely  Dar-thula.  But  why  doft  thou 
fall,  my  foul  ?  The  fons  of  Ufnoth  may  pre- 
vail !" 

*•  And  they  will  prevail,  O  Nathos  !"  faid  the 
rifing  foul  of  the  maid.  "  Never  Ihall  Dar- 
thula  behold  the  halls  of  gloomy  Cairbar.  Give 
me  thofe  arms  of  brafs,  that  glitter  to  the 
paffing  meteor.  I  fee  them  dimly  in  the  dark- 
bofomed  Ihlp.  Dar-thula  will  enter  tlie  battle 
of  ftceJ.  Ghoft  of  the  noble  CoUa  !  do  1  behold 
thee  on  that  cloud  ?  Who  is  that  dim  befide 
thee  ?  Is  it  the  car-borne  Truthil  ?  Shall  I  be- 
hold the  halls  of  him  that  flew  Selama's  chief? 
No:  I  will  not  hehold  them,  fpirits  of  my 
love  !" 

Joy  rofe  in  the  face  of  Nathos,  when  he  heard 
the  white-bofomed  maid.  "  Daughter  of  Se- 
lima  !  thou  Ihineft  along  my  foul.  Come,  with 
thy  thoufands,  Cairbar  !  the  ftrength  of  Nathos 
is  returned  !  Thou,  O  aged  Ufnoth,  Ihalt  not 
hear  that  thy  fon  has  fled.  I  remember  thy 
words  on  Etha  j  when  my  fails  began  to  rife  : 
when  I  fpread  them  towards  Erin,  towards  the 
inoiTy  walls  of  Tura  !  "  Thou  goeft,"  he  faid, 
*'  O  Nathos,  to  the  king  of  Ihiclds !  Thou  goeft 
to  Cuthullin;  chiff  of  men,  who  never  fled  from 
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danger.  Let  not  thine  arm  be  feeble  :  neither 
be  thy  thoughts  of  flight ;  left  the  fon  of  Semo 
fhould  fay,  that  Etha's  race  are  weak.  HI;; 
words  may  come  to  Ufnoth,  and  faddcn  his  foul 
in  the  hall.  The  tear  was  on  my  fiithcr's  check. 
He  gave  this  Ihlning  fword  !" 

"  I  came  to  Tura's  bay  :  but  the  halls  of  Tura 
were  filent.  I  looked  around,  and  there  was 
none  to  tell  of  the  fon  of  generous  Semo.  I  went 
to  the  hall  of  ihells,  where  the  arms  of  Iiis  fa- 
thers hung.  But  the  arms  were  gone,  and  aged 
Lamhor  *  fat  in  tears.  Whence  are  the  arms  of 
flccl,  laid  the  rifing  Lamhor  ?  The  light  of  the 
fpear  has  long  been  abfent  from  Tura's  dufky 
walls.  Come  ye  from  the  rolling  fea  '  Or  from 
Temora's  -f  mournful  halls  ? 

*'  We  come  from  the  fca,"  I  faid,  "  from 
Ulhoth's  rifing  towers.  We  are  the  fons  of 
Slis-samat,  the  daughter  of  car-borne  Semo. 
Where  is  Tura's  chief,  fon  of  the  lilent  hall  ? 
But  why  fhould  Nathos  afl^  ?  for  I  behold  thy 
tears.     How   did  the  mighty  fall,    fon  of  th.e 

•  Lamh-mhor,  mighty  h  .nd. 

\  Teraora  was  the  refidence  of  the  fcpreme  kings  of  Ire- 
land. It  is  here  called  mournful,  en  account  of  the  death 
of  Cormac,  who  was  murdered  there  by  Cairbar  who  ufarpcd 
his  throne. 

X  Slis  feamha,  foft  bofom.  She  was  the  wife  of  Ufnoth  and 
daughter  of  Senio  the  chief  of  the  ife  ofmift. 

loiely 
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lonely  Tura?"  *'  He  fell  not,"  Lamhor  replied, 
**  like  the  filent  ftar  of  night,  when  it  flies 
through  darknefs  and  is  no  more.  But  he  was 
like  a  meteor  that  fhoots  into  a  diftant  land. 
Death  attends  its  dreary  courfe.  Itfelf  is  the 
fign  of  wars.  Mournful  are  the  banks  of  Lego ; 
and  the  roar  of  ftreamy  Lara  !  There  the  hero 
fell,  fon  of  the  noble  Ufnoth."  "  The  hero  fell 
in  themidll  of  llaughter,"  I  faid  with  a  burning 
figh.  "  His  hand  was  ftrong  in  war.  Deatli 
dimly  fat  behind  his  fwdrd." 

We  came  to  Lego's  founding  banks.  We 
found  his  rifing  tomb.  His  friends  in  battle  are 
there  :  his  bards  of  many  fongs.  Three  days 
we  mourned  over  the  hero  :  on  the  fourth,  1 
ftruck  the  fhield  of  Caithbat.  The  heroes  ga- 
thered around  with  joy,  and  fhook  their  beamy 
fpears.  Corlath  was  near  with  his  lioft,  the 
friend  of  car-borne  Cairbar.  We  came  like  a 
ftream  by  night.  His  heroes  fell  before  us. 
When  the  people  of  the  valley  rofe,  tliey  faw 
their  blood  with  morning's  light.  But  we  rolled 
away,  like  wreaths  of  mift,  to  Cormac's  eccho- 
ing  hall.  Our  fwords  rofe  to  defend  the  king. 
But  Temora's  halls  were  empty.  Cormac  had 
fallen  in  his  youth.  The  king  of  Erin  was  no 
more  1 

Sadness 
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Sadness  felzed  the  fons  of  Erin.  They 
flowly,  gloomily  retired:  like  clouds  that,  long 
having  threatened  rain,  vanilh  behind  the  hills. 
The  fons  of  Ufnoth  moved,  in  their  grief,  to- 
wards Tura's  founding  bay.  Wc  palled  by 
Sclama.  Cairbar  retired  like  Lano's  mift,  when 
driven  before  the  winds.  It  was  then  I  beheld 
thee,  O  Dar-thula,  like  the  light  of  Etha's  fun^ 
"  Lovely  is  that  beam !"  I  faid.  The  crowded 
figh  of  my  bofom  rofe.  "  Thou  cameft  in  thy 
beauty,  Dar-thula,  to  Etha's  mournful  chief. 
But  the  winds  have  deceived  us,  daughter  of 
Colla,  and  the  foe  is  near  !'* 

"  Yes  !  the  foe  is  near,"  faid  the  rufhing 
ftrength  of  Althosf.  "  I  heard  their  clanging 
arms  on  the  coaft.  I  fav/  the  dark  wreaths  of 
Erin's  flandard.  Diftin^^  is  the  voice  of  Cair- 
bar X-  Loud  as  Cromla's  falling  flream.  He 
had  fecn  the  dark  fhip  on  the  fea,  before  the 

f  Althos  had  juft  returred  from  viewing  the  coaft  of  Lena, 
whither  he  had  been  fent  by  Nathos,  the  beginning  of  th« 
right. 

X  Cairbar  had  gathered  an  army,  to  the  coafl  of  Ulder, 
in  order  to-  oppofe  Fingal,  who  prepared  for  an  expedition 
into  Ireland  to  re-eftablilh  the  houfe  of  Cormac  on  the  throne, 
which  Caiibar  had  ufurped.  Between  the  wings  of  Cairbar's^ 
army  was  the  bay  of  Tura,  into  which  the  (hip  of  the  fons  of 
Ufnoth  was  driven  :  fo  that  there  was  no  poUibility  of  their 
cfcaping. 

4  dul'ky 
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dufky  night  came  down.  His  people  watch  on 
Lena's  plain.  They  lift  ten  thoufand  fwords." 
"  And  let  them  lift  ten  thoufand  fwords,"  faid 
Nathos  with  a  fmile.  *'  The  fons  of  car-borne 
Ufnoth  will  never  tremble  in  danger  !  Why  doft 
thou  roll  with  all  thy  foam,  thou  roaring  fea  of 
Erin  ?  Why  do  ye  ruftle,  on  your  dark  wings, 
ye  whiftling  ftorms  of  the  fky  ?  Do  ye  think, 
ye  ftorms,  that  ye  keep  Nathos  on  the  coaft  ? 
No  :  his  foul  detains  him,  children  of  the  night ! 
Althos !  bring  my  father's  arms :  thou  feeft 
them  beaming  to  the  ftars.  Bring  the  fpear 
of  Semo  t •  It  ftands  in  the  dark-bofomed 
fliip  !" 

He  brought  the  arms.  Nathos  covered  his 
limbs,  in  all  their  Ihining  fteel.  The  ftride  of 
the  chief  is  lovely.  The  joy  of  his  eyes  was 
terrible.  He  looks  towards  the  coming  of  Cair- 
bar.  The  wind  is  ruftling  in  his  hair.  Dar- 
thula  is  filent  at  his  fide.  Her  look  is  fixed  on 
the  chief.  She  ftrives  to  hide  the  rifing  figh. 
Two  tears  fwell  in  her  radiant  eyes  ! 

t  Semo  was  grandfather  to  Nathos  by  the  mother's  fide. 
The  fpear  mentioned  here  was  given  to  Ufnoth  on  his  mar- 
riage, it  being  the  cuftom  then  for  the  father  of  the  lady  to 
give  his  arms  to  ]\U  fon-in-Iaw. 

"  Althos  !" 
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«*  Althos  !"  faid  the  chief  of  Etha,  *'  I  fee 
a  cave  in  that  rock.  Place  Dar-thula  there.  Let 
thy  arm,  my  brother,  be  ftrong.  Ardan  !  we 
meet  the  foe  j  call  to  battle  gloomy  Calrbar.  O 
that  he  came  in  his  founding  fteel,  to  meet  the 
fon  of  Ufnoth  !  Dar-thula  !  if  thou  flialt  efcape, 
look  not  on  the  fallen  Nathos !  Lift  thy  fails, 
O  Althos,  towards  the  ecchoing  groves  of  my 
land." 

"  Tell  the  chief*,  that  his  fon  fell  with 
fame;  that  my  fword  did  not  fhun  the  fight. 
Tell  him  I  fell  in  the  midft  of  thoufands.  Let 
the  joy  of  his  grief  be  great.  Daughter  of 
Colla !  call  the  maids  to  Etha's  ecchoing  hall ! 
Let  their  fongs  arife  for  Nathos,  when  flmdowy 
autumn  returns.  O  that  the  voice  of  Cona,  that 
Offian,  might  be  heard  in  my  praifc  !  then 
would  my  fpirit  rejoice  in  the  midft  of  the  rufh- 
ing  winds."  **  And  my  voice  fhall  praife  thee, 
Nathos,  chief  of  the  Woody  Etha  1  The  voice  of 
Offian  Iball  rife  in  thy  prailc,  fon  of  the  generous 
Ufnoth !  Why  was  1  not  on  Lena,  when  the 
battle  rofe  ?  Then  would  the  fv/ord  of  Offian  de- 
fend thee  ;  or  himfclf  fall  lev/ !" 

We   fat,    that    night,    in    Selma   round   the. 
ftrength  of  the  fhell.     The  wind  was  abroad,  in 

•  Ufnoth. 

Vol.  L  B  b  the 
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the  oaks.  The  fpirit  of  the  mountain  *  roared. 
The  blaft  came  ruftling  through  the  hall,  and 
gently  touched  my  harp.  The  found  was 
mournful  and  low,  like  the  fong  of  the  tomb. 
Fingal  heard  it  the  firft.  The  crouded  fighs  of 
his  bofom  rofe.  "  Some  of  my  heroes  are  low," 
faid  the  grey-haired  king  of  Morven.  "  I  hear 
the  found  of  death  on  the  harp.  Oflian,  touch 
the  trembling  firing.  Bid  the  forrow  rife  ;  that 
their  fpirits  may  fly  with  joy,  to  Morven's 
woody  hills !"  I  touched  the  harp  before  the 
king,  the  found  was  mournful  and  low.  "  Bend 
forward  from  your  clouds,"  I  faid,  "  ghofts  of 
my  fathers !  bend.  Lay  by  the  red  terror  of 
your  courfe.  Receive  the  falling  chief;  whe- 
ther he  comes  from  a  diftant  land,  or  rifes  from 
the  rolling  fea.  Let  his  robe  of  mift  be  near ; 
his  fpear  that  is  formed  of  a  cloud.  Place  an 
half-extinguifhed  meteor  by  his  fide,  in  the  form 
of  the  hero's  fword.  And,  oh  !  let  his  counte- 
nance be  lovely,  that  his  friends  may  delight  in 
his  prefence.  Bend  from  your  clouds,"  I  faid, 
*'  ghofts  of  my  fathers  !  bend  1" 

Such  was  my  fong,  in  Sclma,  to  the  lightly - 
trembling    harp.      But  Nathos   was   on   Erin's 

*  By  the  fpirit  of  the  mountain  is  meant  that  deep  and 
melancholy  found  which  precedes  a  Ilorm ;  well  known  to 
thofe  who  live  in  a  high  country. 

fliore, 
8 
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Ihore,  furrounded  by  the  night.  He  heard  the 
voice  of  the  foe,  amidft  the  roar  of  tumbling 
waves.  Silent  he  heard  their  voice,  and  rcfted 
on  his  fpear  !  Morning  rofe,  with  its  beams. 
The  fons  of  Erin  appear,  like  grey  rocks,  with 
all  their  trees,  they  fpread  along  the  coaft.  Cair- 
bar  flood,  in  the  midft.  He  grimly  fmilcd  when 
he  faw  tlie  foe.  Nathos  rullied  forward,  in  his 
ftrength  :  nor  could  Dar-thula  ftay  behind.  She 
came  with  the  hero,  lifting  her  fliining  fpear. 
'*  And  who  are  thefe,  in  their  armour,  in  the 
pride  of  youth  ?  \Vho  but  the  fons  of  Ufnoth, 
Althos  and  dark-haired  Ardan  ?" 

"  Come,"  fald  Nathos,  "  come  !  clilef  of 
high  Temora  !  Let  our  battle  be  on  the  coaft, 
for  the  whlre-bofomed  maid.  His  people  are 
not  with  Nathos ;  they  are  behind  thefe  rolling 
feas.  Why  doft  thou  bring  thy  thoufands 
againft  the  chief  of  Etha  ?  Thou  didft  fly  *  from, 
him,  in  battle,  when  his  friends  were  around  his 
fpear."  "  Youth  of  the  heart  of  pride,  lliall 
Erin's  king  fight  with  thee  ?  Thy  fathers  were 
not  among  the  renowned,  nor  of  the  kings  of 
men.  Are  the  arms  of  foes  In  their  halls  ?  Or 
the  Ihlelds  of  other  times  ?  Cairbar  is  renowned 
in  Temora,  nor  does  he  fight  with  feeble  men  !" 

•  He  alludes  to  the  flight  of  Caiib.ir  from  Fel.hr.a. 

B  b  2  The 
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The  tear  ftarted  from  car-borne  Nathos.  He 
turned  his  eyes  to  his  brothers.  Their  fpears 
flew,  at  once.  Three  heroes  lay  on  earth.  Then 
the  light  of  their  fwords  gleamed  on  high. 
The  ranks  of  Erin  yield ;  as  a  ridge  of  dark 
clouds  before  a  blaft  of  wind  1  Then  Cairbar 
ordered  his  people,  and  they  drew  a  thoufand 
bows.  A  thoufand  arrows  flew.  The  fons  of 
Ufnoth  fell  in  blood.  They  fell  like  three 
young  oaks,  which  flood  alone  on  the  hill :  The 
traveller  faw  the  lovely  trees  and  wondered  how 
they  grew  fo  lonely  :  the  blaft  of  the  defart 
came,  by  night,  and  laid  their  green  heads  low ; 
next  day  he  returned,  but  they  were  withered, 
and  the  heath  was  bare  ! 

Da  R-T  HULA  ftood  in  filent  grief,  and  beheld 
their  fall !  No  tear  is  in  her  eye.  But  her  look 
is  wildly  fad.  Pale  was  her  cheek.  Her  trem- 
bling lips  broke  lliort  an  half-formed  word. 
Her  dark  hair  flew  on  wind.  The  gloomy  Cair- 
bar came.  "  Where  is  thy  lover  now  ?  the  car- 
borne  chief  of  Etha  ?  Haft  thou  beheld  the  halls 
of  Ufnoth  ?  Or  the  dark-brown  hills  of  Fingal  ? 
My  battle  would  have  roared  on  Morvcn,  had 
not  the  winds  met  Dar-thula.  Fingal  himfelf 
would  have  been  low  and  forrow  dwelling 
in  Selma !"  Her  ftiield  fell  from  Darthu- 
la's  arm.     Her   brcaft  of  fnow    appeared.     It 

appeared : 
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appeared ;  but  it  was  fiained  with  blood.  An 
arrow  was  fixed  in  her  fide.  She  fell  on  the 
fallen  Nathos,  like  a  wreath  of  fnow  !  Her  hair 
Ipreads  wide  on  his  face.  Their  blood  is  mixing 
round!" 

"  Daughteh  of  Colla!  thou  art  low  !"  fald 
Cairbar's  hundred  bards.  *'  Silence  is  at  the  blue 
flreams  of  SeLima.  Truthil's  *  race  have  failed. 
-When  wilt  thou  rife  in  thy  beauty,  firft  of  Erin's 
maids  ?  Thy  fleep  is  long  in  the  tomb.  The 
morning  diftant  far.  The  fun  fliall  not  come  to 
thy  bed  and  fay,  "  Awake  Dar-thula  !  awake, 
thou  firft  of  women !  the  wind  of  fpring  Is 
abroad !  The  flowers  fhake  their  heads  on  the 
green  hills.  The  woods  wave  their  growing 
leaves.  Retire,  O  fun,  the  daughter  of  Colla 
is  aflcep.  She  will  not  come  forth  in  her  beauty. 
She  will  not  move,  in  the  fteps  of  her  loveli- 
nefs  !" 

Such  was  the  fong  of  the  bards,  when  they 
raifed  the  tomb.  I  fung  over  the  grave,  when 
the  king  of  Morvcn  came ;  when  he  came  to 
green  Erin  to  fight  with  car-borne  Cairbar  '- 

•  Truthil  was  the  founder  of  Dar-thula's  familv. 
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Cuthullin,  after  the  arms  of  Fingal  had  expelled  Swaran  from 
Ireland,  continued  to  manage  the  affairs  of  that  kingdom 
as  the  guardian  of  Cormac,  the  young  king.  In  the  third 
year  of  Cuthullin's  adminiilration,  Torlath,  the  fon  of  Can- 
tela,  rebelled  in  Connaught ;  and  advanced  to  Temora  to 
dethrone  Cormac.  Cuthullin  marched  againft  him,  came 
up  with  him  at  the  lake  of  Lego,  and  totally  defeated  his 
forces.  Torlath  fell  in  battle  by  Cuthullin's  hand  ;  but  as 
he  too-eagerly  preifed  on  the  enemy,  he  was  mortally 
wounded.  The  affairs  of  Cormac,  though,  for  fometime, 
fupported  by  Nathos,  as  mentioned  in  the  preceding  poem, 
fell  into  confufion  at  the  death  of  Cuthullin.  Cormac  him- 
felf  was  flain  by  the  rebel  Cairbar ;  and  the  re-eflablifh- 
ment  of  the  royal  family  of  Ireland  by  Fingal,  furnifhcs  the 
fubjefl  of  the  epic  poem  of  Temora. 
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TS  the  wind  on  the  iLIeld  of  Flngal  ?  Or  is  the 
■■-  voice  of  paft  times  in  my  hall  ?  Singon,fweet 
voice,  for  thou  art  pleafant.  Thou  carrieft 
away  my  night  with  joy.  Sing  on,  O  Bragela, 
daughter  of  car-borne  Sorglan  ! 

"  It  is  the  white  wave  of  the  rock,  and  not 
Cuthullin's  fails.  Often  do  the  mifts  deceive  me, 
for  the  fhip  of  my  love!  when  they  rife  round 
fome  ghoft,  and  fpread  their  grey  fkirts  on  the 
wind.  Why  doft  thou  delay  thy  coming,  fon 
of  the  generous  Semo  ?  Four  times  has  autumn 
returned  with  its  winds,  and  raifed  the  feas  of 
Togorma  *,   fince  thou  haft  been  in  the  roar  c-: 

•  Togorma,  /'.  e.  the  iftand  of  blue  tjuaues,  one  of  the  He- 
brides, was  fubjedl  to  Connal,  the  fon  of  Caithbat,  Cuthul- 
lin's friend.  He  is  fometimes  called  the  fan  of  Colgar;  front 
one  of  that  name  who  was  the  founder  of  the  family.  Connal, 
a  few  days  before  the  new:  of  Torlath's  revolt,  came  to  Te- 
mora,  had  failed  to  Togorma,  his  native  ifle  ;  where  he  was 
detained  by  contrary  winds  during  the  war  in  which  C*uthullin 
was  killed. 

battles. 
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battles,  and  Bragela  diftant  far!  Hills  of  the  ifle 
of  mift  !  when  will  ye  anfwer  to  his  hounds  ?  But 
ye  are  dark  in  your  clouds.  Sad  Bragela  calls 
in  vain  !  Night  comes  rolling  down.  The  face 
of  ocean  fails.  The  heath-cock's  head  is  be- 
neath his  wing.  The  hind  fleeps,  with  the 
hart  of  the  defart.  They  fliall  rife  with  morn- 
ing's light,  and  feed  by  the  moify  ftream.  But 
my  tears  return  with  the  fun.  My  fighs  come 
on  with  the  night.  When  wilt  thou  come  in  thine 
arms,  O  chief  of  Erin's  wars  ?" 

Pl  E  A  s  A  N  T  is  thy  voice  in  Offian's  ear,  daugh- 
ter of  car-borne  Sorglan  !  But  retire  to  the  hall 
of  fhells ;  to  the  beam  of  the  burning  oak.  At- 
tend to  the  murmur  of  the  fea  :  it  rolls  at  Dun- 
fcai's  walls :  let  fleep  defcend  on  thy  blue  eyes. 
Let  the  hero  arife  in  thy  dreams ! 

CuTHULLiN  fits  at  Lego's  lake,  at  the  dark 
rolling  of  waters.  Night  is  around  the  hero. 
His  thoufands  fpread  on  the  heath.  A  hundred 
oaks  burn,  in  the  midft.  The  feaft  of  fhells  is 
fmoaking  wide.  Carril  ftrikes  the  harp,  beneath 
a  tree.  His  grey  locks  glitter  in  the  beam.  The 
ruftling  biafi  of  night  is  near,  and  lifts  his  aged 
hair.  His  fong  is  of  the  blue  Togorma,  and  of 
its  chief,  CuthuUin's  friend  !  "  Why  art  thou 
abfent,  Connal,  in  the  day  of  the  gloomy  ftorm  ? 
The  c'r/itfs  of  the  foiith  have  convened,   agalnft 

the 
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the  car-borne  Cormac.  The  winds  detain  thy 
fails.  Thy  blue  waters  roll  around  thee.  But 
Cormac  is  not  alone.  The  Ion  of  Semo  fights 
his  wars  !  Semo's  fon  his  battles  fights !  the  ter- 
ror of  the  ftrangcr  !  He  that  is  like  the  vapour 
of  death,  flowly  borne  by  fultry  winds.  The 
fun  reddens  in  its  prefence :  The  people  fall 
around." 

Such  was  the  fong  of  Carril,  when  a  fon  of 
the  foe  appeared.  He  threw  down  his  pointlefs 
fpear.  He  fpoke  the  words  of  Torlath !  Tor- 
lath,  chief  of  heroes,  from  Lego's  fable  furge ! 
He  that  led  his  thoufands  to  battle,  agalnft  car- 
borne  Cormac.  Cormac  who  was  difiant  far,  in 
Temora's  *'  eccholng  halls :  he  learned  to  bend 
the  bow  of  his  fathers ;  and  to  lift  the  fpear. 
Nor  long  didft  thou  lift  the  fpear,  mildly-fhining 
beam  of  youth  !  death  fiands  dim  behind  thee, 
like  the  darkened  half  of  the  moon,  behind  its 
growing  light !  Cuthullin  rofe  before  the  bard  f , 
that  came  from  generous  Torlath.     He  offered 

*  The  royal  palace  of  the  Irifh  kings;  Teamhrath,  accord- 
ing to  feme  of  the  bards. 

t  The  bards  were  the  heralds  of  ancient  times ;  and  their 
perfons  were  facred  on  account  of  their  office.  In  later  times 
they  abufed  that  privile2;e ;  and  as  their  perfons  were  invio- 
lable, they  fatyrifed  and  lampooned  fo  freely  thofe  who  were 
rot  liked  by  their  patrons,  that  they  became  a  public  nuifance. 
Screened  under  the  character  of  heralds,  they  grofly  abufed  the 
cuemy  when  he  would  net  accept  the  terms  they  offered. 

hi  in 
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him  the  fhell  of  joy.  He  honoured  the  fon  of 
fongs.  "  Sweet  voice  of  Lego!"  he  faid, 
"  what  are  the  words  of  Torlath  ?  Comes  he  to 
our  feaft  or  battle,  the  car-borne  fon  of  Can- 
tcla  -^  r" 

"  He  comes  to  thy  battle,"  replied  the  bard, 
"  to  the  founding  ftrife  of  fpears.  When  morn- 
ing Is  grey  on  Lego,  Torlath  will  fight  on  the 
plain.  Wilt  thou  meet  him,  in  thine  arms,  king 
of  the  ifle  of  mift  ?  Terrible  is  the  fpear  of  Tor- 
lath !  it  is  a  meteor  of  night.  He  lifts  it,  and 
the  people  fall  !  death  fits  in  the  lightning  of  his 
fword  !'*  "  Do  I  fear,"  replied  CuthuUin,  "  the 
fpear  of  car-borne  Torlath  ?  He  is  brave  as  a 
thoufand  heroes :  but  my  foul  delights  in  war ! 
The  fword  refts  not  by  the  fide  of  Cuthullin, 
bard  of  the  times  of  old  !  Morning  fhall  meet 
me  on  the  plain,  and  gleam  on  the  blue  arms  of 
Semo's  fon.  But  fit  thou,  on  the  heath,  O  bard  ! 
and  let  us  hear  thy  voice.  Partake  of  the  joyful 
Ihiell ;   and  hear  the  fongs  of  7>mora  !" 

"  This  is  no  time,"  replied  the  bard,  **  to 
hear  tlie  fong  of  joy  :  when  the  mighty  are  to 
meet  in  battle,  like  the  ftrength  of  the  waves  of 
Lego.  Why  art  thou  fo  dark,  Slimora  f  !  with 
all  thy  filent  woods  ?    No  ftar  trembles  on  thy 

•  Cer.n-teola',  i>ead  of  a  family, 
\  Slia'mir,  great  hill. 

top. 
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top.  No  moon-beam  on  thy  fide.  But  the  me- 
teors of  death  are  there  :  the  grey  watry  forms 
ofghofts.  Why  art  thou  dark,  Sllmora  !  with 
thy  filent  woods  ?"  He  retired,  in  the  found  of 
his  fong.  Carril  joined  his  voice.  The  mufic 
was  like  the  memory  of  joys  tliat  arc  paft,  plea- 
fant  and  mournful  to  the  foul.  The  ghofts  of 
departed  bards  heard  on  Slimora's  fide.  Soft 
founds  fpread  along  the  wood.  The  filent  val- 
leys of  night  rejoice.  So,  when  he  fits  in  the 
filence  of  the  day,  in  the  valley  of  his  breeze,  the 
humming  of  the  mountain  bee  comes  to  Offian's 
ear  :  the  gale  drowns  it  in  its  courfe  j  but  the 
pleafant  found  returns  again  I  Slant  looks  th.e  fun 
on  the  field ;  gradual  grows  the  lliade  of  the  hill ! 
"  Raise,"  faid  Cuthullin,  to  his  hundred 
bards,  •'  the  fong  of  the  noble  Fingal:  that 
fong  which  he  hears  at  night,  when  the  dreams 
of  his  reft  dcfcend :  when  the  bards  ftrike  the 
diftant  harp,  and  the  faint  light  gleams  on  Sel- 
ma's  walls.  Or  let  tlie  grief  of  Lara  rife  ;  the 
fighs  of  the  mother  of  Calmar  *,  when  he  was 

•  Calmar,  the  fon  of  Matha  His  death  is  related  at  large 
in  the  third  book  of  Fingal.  Fe  was  the  only  fon  of  Matha  ; 
and  the  family  was  extindl  in  him.  The  feat  of  the  family 
was  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Lara,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Lego,  and  probably  near  the  place  where  Cuthullin  lay  j  which 
circumftance  fuggeiled  to  him,  the  lamentation  of  Alclctha 
ever  her  fon, 

fought, 
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fought,  in  vain,  on  his  hills  j  when  fhe  beheld 
his  bow  in  the  hall.  Carril,  place  the  iliield  of 
Caithbat  on  that  branch.  Let  the  fpear  of  Cu- 
thullin  be  near  ;  that  the  found  of  my  battle  may 
rife,  with  the  grey  beam  of  the  eaft."  The  hero 
leaned  on  his  father's  fliield  :  the  fong  of  Lara 
rofe  !  The  hundred  bards  were  diilant  far ;  Car- 
ril alone  is  near  the  chief.  The  words  of  the  fong 
were  his :  the  found  of  his  harp  was  mournful. 

"  Alcletma  *  with  the  aged  locks !  mother 
of  car-borne  Calmar  !  why  doft  thou  look  to- 
ward the  defart,  to  behold  the  return  of  thy 
fon  ?  Thefe  arc  not  his  heroes,  dark  on  the 
heath  :  nor  is  that  the  voice  of  Calmar.  It  is 
but  the  diftant  grove,  Alclctha  !  but  the  roar  of 
the  mountain  wind!"  "  Who  •f'  bounds  over 
Lara's  ftream,  fifter  of  the  noble  Calmar  ?  Does 
not  Alcletha  behold  his  fpear  ?  But  her  eyes  are 
dim  !  Is  it  not  the  fon  of  Matlia,  daughter  of 
my  love  ?" 

'*  It  is  but  an  aged  o.ik,  Alcletha!"  replied 
the  lovely  weeping  Alona  t.     "  It  is  but  an  oak, 

*  Ald-cla'tha,  decaying  beauty :  probably  a  poetical  name 
given  the  mother  of  Calmar,   by  the  bard  himfelf. 

-)■  Alcletha  fpeaks.  Calmar  had  promifed  to  return,  by  a 
certain  day,  and  his  mother  and  his  filler  Alona  are  repre- 
fented  as  looking,  with  impatience,  towards  that  quarter 
where  they  expedlcd  Calmar  fliouid  make  his  firft  appear- 
ance. 

X  Aliiine,  exquifttely  leauiifuU 

Alcletha, 
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Alcletha,  bent  over  Lara's  ftream.  But  who 
comes  along  the  plain  ?  forrow  is  In  his  fpeed. 
He  lifts  high  the  fpear  of  Calmar.  Alcletha,  it  is 
covered  with  blood  !"  "  But  it  is  covered  with 
the  blood  of  foes*,  fifter  of  car-borne  Calmar  ! 
His  fpear  never  returned  unflained  with  blood : 
nor  his  bow  from  the  ftrife  of  the  mighty.  The 
battle  is  confumed  in  his  prefence  :  he  is  a  flame 
of  death,  Alona !  Youth  -f  of  the  mournful 
fpeed!  where  is  the  fon  of  Alcletha  ?  Does  he 
return  with  his  fame,  in  the  midft  of  his  eccho- 
ing  fhields  ?  Thou  art  dark  and  filent !  Calmar 
is  then  no  more.  Tell  me  not,  warrior,  how  he 
fell.  I  muft  not  hear  of  his  wound  !"  Why  doft 
thou  look  towards  the  defart,  mother  of  low-laid 
Calmar  ? 

Such  was  the  fong  of  Carril,  when  Cuthullin 
lay  on  his  fhield.  The  bards  refted  on  their 
harps.  Sleep  fell  foftly  around.  The  fon  of 
Semo  was  awake  alone.  His  foul  was  fixed  on 
war.  The  burning  oaks  began  to  decay.  Faint 
red  light  is  fprcad  around.  A  feeble  voice  is 
heard  1  The  ghoft  of  Calmar  came  !  He  ftalked 
dimly  along  the  beam.     Dark  is  the  wound  in 

•  Alcletha  fpeaks. 

f  She  addrefles  herfelf  to  Larnir,  Calmar's  friend,  who  had 
returned  with  the  news  of  his  death. 

his 
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his  fide.  His  hair  is  difordered  and  loofe,  Joy 
fits  pale  on  his  face.  He  feems  to  invite  Cuthul- 
lin  to  his  cave. 

"  Son  of  the  cloudy  night  !"  faid  the  rifing 
chief  of  Erin.  *'  Why  doft  thou  bend  thy 
dark  eyes  on  me,  ghoft  of  the  noble  Cahiiar  ? 
Wouldeft  thou  frighten  me,  O  Matha's  fon  ! 
from  the  battles  of  Cormac  ?  Thy  hand  was  not 
feeble  in  war :  neither  was  thy  voice  for  peace. 
How  art  thou  changed,  chief  of  Lara  !  if  thou 
now  doft  advife  to  fly !  But,  Calmar,  I  never 
fled.  I  never  feared  the  ghofts  of  night.  Small 
is  their  knowlegc,  weak  their  hands;  their 
dwelling  is  in  the  wind.  But  my  foul  grows 
in  danger,  and  rejoices  in  the  noife  of  fteel. 
Retire  thou  to  thy  cave.  Thou  art  not  Calmar's 
ghoft.  He  delighted  in  battle.  His  arm  was 
like  the  thunder  of  heaven !"  He  retired  in  his 
blaft  with  joy,  for  he  had  heard  the  voice  of  his 
praife. 

The  faint  beam  of  the  morning  rofe.  Tlic 
found  of  Caithbat's  buckler  fpread.  Green  Erin's 
warriors  convened,  like  the  roar  of  many 
ftreams.  The  horn  of  war  is  heard  over  Lego. 
The  mighty  Torlath  came  ?  "  Why  doft  tiiou 
come  with  thy  thoufands,  Cuthullin,"  faid  the 
chief  of  Lego.     I  know  the  ftrength  of  thy  arm. 

Thy 
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Tliy  foul  is  an  unextinguiflied  fire.  Why  fight 
we  not  on  the  plain,  and  let  our  hof^s  behold 
our  deeds  ?  Let  them  behold  us  like  roaring 
Ayaves,  that  tumble  round  a  rock. :  the  mariners 
haften  away,  and  look  on  their  llrife  with 
fear. 

"  Thou  rifefi-,  like  the  fun,  on  my  foul," 
replied  the  fon  of  Semo.  "  Thine  arm  is 
mighty,  O  Torlath  !  and  worthy  of  my  wrath. 
Retire,  ye  men  of  Ullin,  to  Slimora's  fhady  fide. 
Behold  the  chief  of  Erin,  in  the  day  of  his  fame. 
Carril !  tell  to  mighty  Connal,  if  Cuthullin  mufl 
fall,  tell  him  I  accufed  the  winds,  which  roar  on 
Togorma's  waves.  Never  was  he  abfent  in  battle, 
when  the  ftrife  of  my  fame  arofe.  Let  his  fword 
be  before  Cormac,  like  the  beam  of  heaven. 
Let  his  counfel  found  in  Temora,  in  the  day 
of  danger  ! 

He  rullied,  in  the  found  of  his  arms,  like  the 
terrible  fpirit  of  Loda  *,  when  he  comes,  in 
the  roar  of  a  thoufand  ftorms,  and  fcatters  battles 
from  his  eyes.  He  fits  on  a  cloud  over  Lochlin's 
feas.     His  mighty  hand  is  on  his  fword.    Winds 

*  Loda,  in  the  third  book  of  FIngal,  is  mentioned  as  a 
place  of  worfhip  in  Scandinavia  :  by  the/pint  of  Loda,  the  poet 
probably  means  Odin,  the  great  deity  of  the  northern  nations. 
He  is  defcribed  here  with  all  his  terrors. 

Vol.  I.  C  c  .  lift 
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lift  his  flaming  locks !  The  waining  moon  half- 
lights  his  dreadful  face.  His  features  blended  iil 
darknefs  arife  to  view.  So  terrible  was  Cuthullin 
in  the  day  of  his  fame.  Torlath  fell  by  his  hand. 
Lego's  heroes  mourned.  They  gather  around 
the  chief,  like  the  clouds  of  the  defart.  A  thou- 
fand  fwords  rofe  at  once  ;  a  thoufand  arrows 
flew  ;  but  he  flood  like  a  rock  in  the  midft  of  a 
roaring  fea.  They  fell  around.  He  flrode  in 
blood.  Dark  Slimora  ecchoed  wide.  The  fons 
of  Ullln  came.  The  battle  fpread  over  Lego. 
The  chief  of  Erin  overcame.  He  returned 
over  the  field  with  his  fame.  But  pale  he 
returned  !  The  joy  of  his  face  was  dark.  He 
rolled  his  eyes  in  filence.  The  fvvord  hung, 
unflieathed,  in  his  hand.  His  fpearbent  at  every 
i^ep! 

'*  Carril,"  faid  the  chief  in  fecret,  "  the 
flrength  of  Cuthullin  fails.  My  days  are  with 
the  years  that  are  paft.  No  morning  of  mine 
fhall  arife.  They  fhall  feek  me  at  Temora,  but 
I  ihall  not  be  found.  Cormac  will  weep  in  his 
hall,  and  fay,  "  Where  is  Erin's  chief?"  But  my 
name  is  renowned  !  my  fame  in  the  fong  of 
bards.  The  youth  will  fay  in  fecret,  O  let  me 
die  as  Cuthullin  died.  Renown  cloathed  him 
like  a  robe.  The  liglit  of  his  fame  is  great. 
.■^  Draw 
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Draw  the  arrow  from  my  fide.  Lay  Cuthullia 
beneath  that  oak.  Place  the  (hield  of  Caithbat 
near,  tliat  they  may  behold  me  amidft  the  arms 
of  my  fathers !" 

*'  And  is  the  fon  of  Semo  fallen?'*  fald  Car- 
ril  with  a  figh.  '*  Mournful  are  Tura's  walls. 
Sorrow  dwells  at  Dunfcai.  Thy  fpoufe  is  left 
alone  in  her  youth.  The  fon  •f  of  thy  love  is 
alone !  He  Ihall  come  to  Bragela,  and  afk  her 
why  Ihe  weeps.  He  Ihall  lift  his  eyes  to  the 
wall,  and  fee  his  father's  fword.  "  Whofe  fword 
is  that  ?"  he  will  fay.  The  foul  of  his  mother  is 
fad.  Who  is  that,  like  the  hart  of  the  defart,  in 
the  murmur  of  his  courfe  ?  His  eyes  look  wildly 
round  in  fearch  of  his  friend.  Connal,  fon  of 
Colgar,  where  haft  thou  been,  when  the  mighty 
fell  ?  Did  the  feas  of  Cogorma  roll  around  thee  ? 
Was  the  wind  of  the  fouth  in  thy  fails  ?  The 
mighty  have  fallen  in  battle,  and  thou  waft  not 
there.  Let  none  tell  it  in  Selma,  nor  in  Mor- 
ven's  woody  land.  Fingal  will  be  fad,  and  the 
fons  of  the  defart  mourn  !" 

t  Conloch,  who  was  afterwards  very  famous  for  his  great 
exploits  in  Ireland.  He  was  fo  remarkable  for  his  dexterity  in 
handling  the  javelin,  that  when  a  good  markfman  is  defcribed, 
it  has  paffed  into  a  proverb,  in  the  north  of  Scotland,  He  it  un- 
eni/}g  as  the  arm  of  Cotiloth, 

C  c  2  By 
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By  the  dark  rolling  waves  of  Lego  they  raifcd 
the  hero's  tomb.  Luath  *,  at  a  diftance,  lies. 
The  fong  of  bards  rofe  over  the  dead. 

*'  Blest  f  be  thy  foul,  fon  of  Semo.  Thou 
wert  mighty  in  batde.  Thy  ftrength  was  like 
the  ftrengtli  of  a  ftream  :  thy  fpeed  like  the 
eagle's  wing.  Thy  path  in  battle  was  terrible : 
the  fteps  of  death  were  behind  thy  fword.  Bleft 
be  thy  foul,  fon  of  Semo,  car-borne  chief  of 
Dunfc'ai.  Thou  haft  not  fallen  by  the  fword  of 
the  mighty,  neither  was  thy  blood  on  the  fpear 
of  the  brave.  The  arrow  came,  like  the  fting 
of  death  in  a  blaft  :  nor  did  the  feeble  hand, 
which  drew  the  bow,  perceive  it.  Peace  to  thy 
foul,    in  thy  cave,  chief  of  the  ifle  ofmift!" 

*'  The  mighty  are  dilperfed  atTemora  :  there 
is  none  in  Cormac's  hall.  The  king  mourns  in 
his  youth.  He  doc:-s  not  behold  thy  return.  The 
found  of  thy  fliield  is  ccafed  :  his  foes  are  ga- 
thering round.     Soft  be  thy  reft  in  thy  cave, 

•  It  was  of  old,  the  cuilom  to  bury  the  favourite  dog  near 
the  mafter.  This  was  not  peculiar  to  the  ancient  Scots,  for  we 
find  it  pradifed  by  many  other  nations  in  their  ages  of  he- 
roifin.  '  heie  is  a  ftone  ihewn  ItiU  at  Dunfcai  in  the  i/le  of 
Sky,  to  which  Cuthullin  commonly  bound  his  dog  Luath.  The 
ftone  goes  by  hi-  name  to  this  day. 

t  This  is  the  fong  of  the  bards  over  Cuthullin's  tomb.  Every 
ftanza  clofes  with  fo  ne  romaikable  litle  of  the  hero,  which 
was  always  the  cultom  in  funeral  eltgies, 

2  chief 
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clilef  of  Erin's  wars !  Bragcla  will  not  hope  for 
thy  return,  or  fee  thy  falls  in  ocean's  foam.  Her 
f^eps  are  not  on  the  Ihore  :  nor  her  ear  open  to 
the  voice  of  thy  rowers.  She  fits  in  the  hall  of 
fliells.  She  fees  the  arms  of  him  that  is  no  more. 
Thine  eyes  are  full  of  tears,  daughter  of  car- 
borne  Sorglan  !  Bleft  be  thy  foul  in  death,  O 
chief  of  fhady  Tural" 


C  c 
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Fingal,  on  his  return  from  Ireland,  after  he  had  expelled 
Swaran  from  that  kingdom,  made  a  feaft  to  all  his  heroes  : 
he  forgot  to  invite  Ma-ronnan  and  Aide,  two  chiefs, 
who  had  not  been  along  with  him  in  his  expedition. 
They  refented  his  neglcdl ;  and  went  over  to  Erragon  king 
of  Sora,  a  country  of  Scandinavia,  the  declared  enemy  of 
Fingal.  The  valour  of  Aldo  foon  gained  him  a  great  repu- 
tation in  Sora:  and  Lorma  the  beautiful  wife  of  Erragon 
fell  in  love  with  him.  He  found  means  to  efcape  with  her, 
and  to  come  to  Fingal,  who  refided  then  in  Selma  on  the 
weftern  coaft.  Erragon  invaded  Scotland,  and  was  flain  in 
battle  by  Gaul  the  fon  of  Morni,  af:er  he  had  rejefted  terms 
of  peace  offered  him  by  Fingal.  In  this  war  Aldo  fell,  in 
a  fingle  combat,  by  the  hands  of  his  rival  Erragon  ;  and 
the  unfortunate  Lorma  afterwards  died  of  <^rlef. 
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So  N  of  tlie  diftant  land,  who  dwelleft  in  the 
fecret  cell  !  do  I  hear  the  found  of  thy 
grove  ?  or  is  it  tliy  voice  of  fongs  ?  The  torrent 
was  loud  in  my  ear ;  but  I  heard  a  tuneful 
voice.  Doft  thou  praife  the  chiefs  of  thy  land : 
or  the  fpirits  *  of  the  wind  ?  But,  lonely  dweller 
of  rocks !  look  thou  on  that  heathy  plaia.  Thou 
feeft  green  tombs,  with  their  rank,  whirling 
grafs :  With  their  ftones  of  mofly  heads.  Thou 
feeft  them,  fon  of  the  rock,  but  Offian's  eyes 
have  failed. 

A  MOUNTAIN-STREAM  comcs  roaring  dowii 
and  fends  its  waters  round  a  green  hill.  Four 
mofly  ftones,  in  the  midft  of  withered  grafs,  rear 
their  heads  on  the  top.  Two  trees,  which  the 
^orms  have  bent,  fpread  their  whiftling  branches 

f  Alluding  to  the  religioos  hymns  of  the  Culdccs. 

around. 
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around.  This  is  tliy  dwelling,  Erragonf  ;  thh 
thy  nirrow  houfe :  the  found  of  thy  fliclls  have 
been  long  forgot  in  Sora.  Thy  Diield  is  become 
dark  in  thy  hall.  Erragon,  king  of  lliips  ! 
chief  of  diftant  Sora  !  how  haft  thou  fallen  on 
our  mountains?  How  is  the  mighty  low?  Son 
of  the  fecret  cell !  doft  thou  delight  in  fongs  ? 
Hear  the  battle  of  Lora.  The  found  of  its  fteel 
is  long  fince  paft.  So  thunder  on  the  darkened 
hill  roars  and  is  no  more.  The  fun  returns  with 
his  filent  beams.  The  glittering  rocks,  and 
green  heads  of  the  mountains  fmile  ! 

The  bay  of  Cona  received  our  Ihips  *  from 
Erin's  rolling  waves.  Our  white  flieets  hung 
loofe  to  the  mafts.  The  boifterous  winds  roared 
behind  the  groves  of  Morven.  The  horn  of  the 
king  is  founded  -,  the  deer  ftart  from  their  rocks. 
Our  arrows  flew  in  the  woods.  The  feaft  of  the 
lull  is  fpread.  Our  joy  was  great  on  our  rocks, 
for  the  fall  of  the  terrible  Swaran.  Two  heroes 
were  forgot  at  our  feaft.  The  rage  of  their 
bofoms  burned.  They  rolled  their  red  eyes  in 
fecret.  The  iigh  burfts  from  their  breafts. 
They  were  fecn  to  talk  together,  and  to  throw 
their  fpears  on  earth.  They  were  two  dark 
clouds,  in  the  midft  of  our  joy  ;    like  pillars  of 

-f-  Erragon,  or  Ferg-thonn,  {tg^nidej  t/je  rage  a/"  the  ivaves  ; 
probably  a  poetical  name  given  him  by  Oflian  himfelf ;  for  he 
goes  by  the  name  of  Annir  in  tradition. 

*  This  was  at  Fingal'i  return  from  bis  war  againft  S^varan. 

mift 
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mlft  on  the  fettled  fea.     They  glitter  to  the  furi, 
but  the  mariners  fear  a  ftorm. 

*'  Raise  my  white  fails,"  faid  Ma-ronnan, 
"  raifc  them  to  the  winds  of  the  weft.  Let  us 
rufli,  O  Aldo,  through  the  foam  of  the  northern 
wave.  We  are  forgot  at  the  feaft :  but  our  arms 
have  been  red  in  blood.  Let  us  leave  the  hills 
of  Fingal,  and  ferve  the  king  of  Sora.  flis 
countenance  is  fierce.  War  darkens  around  his 
fpear.  Let  us  be  renowned,  O  Aldo,  in  the 
battles  of  other  lands  1" 

They  took  their  fwords,  their  fliields  of 
thongs.  They  rulhed  to  Lumar's  relbunding 
bay.  They  came  to  Sora's  haughty  king,  the 
chief  of  bounding  fteeds.  Erragon  had  returned 
from  the  chace.  His  fpear  was  red  in  blood. 
He  bent  his  dark  face  to  the  ground :  and 
whiftled  as  he  went.  He  took  the  ftrangers  to 
his  feafts :  they  fought  and  conquered  in  his 
wars. 

Aldo  returned  with  his  fame  towards  Sora's 
lofty  walls.  From  her  tower  looked  the  fpoufe 
of  Erragon,  the  humid,  rolling  eyes  of  Lor- 
ma.  Her  yellow  hair  flies  on  the  wind  of 
ocean.  Her  white  breaft  heaves,  like  fnow  on 
heath  j  when  the  gentle  winds  arife,  and  flowly 
move  it  in  the  light.  She  faw  young  Aldo,  like 
tlie  beam  of  Sora's  fetting  fun.     Her  foft  heart 

fighed, 
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fighed.  Tears  filled  her  eyes.  Her  white  arm 
fupported  her  head.  Three  days  fhe  fat  within 
the  hall,  and  covered  her  grief  with  joy.  On 
the  fourth  llie  fled  with  the  hero,  along  the 
troubled  fea.  They  came  to  Cona's  mofly  towers, 
to  Fingal  king  of  fpears. 

*'  Aldo  of  the  heart  of  pride  1"  faid  Fingal 
rllmg  in  wrath  :  •'  fhall  I  defend  thee  from  the 
rage  of  Sora's  injured  king  ?  who  will  now 
receive  my  people  into  their  halls  ?  Who  will 
give  the  feaft  of  ftrangers,  fmce  Aldo,  of  the 
little  foul,  has  difhonoured  my  name  in  Sora  ? 
Go  to  thy  hills,  thou  feeble  hand.  Go  :  hide 
thee  in  thy  caves.  Mournful  is  the  battle  we 
muft  fight,  with  Sora's  gloomy  king.  Spirit  of 
the  noble  Trenmor  !  When  will  Fingal  ceafe  to 
fight  ?  1  was  born  in  the  midft  of  battles  *,  and 
my  fteps  muft  move  in  blood  to  the  tomb.  But 
my  hand  did  not  injure  the  weak,  my  fteel  did 
not  touch  the  feeble  in  arms.  I  behold  thy  tern- 
pefts,  O  Morven,  which  will  overturn  my  halls ; 
when  my  children  are  dead  In  battle,  and  none 
remains  to  dwell  in  Selma.  Then  will  the  feeble 
come,  but  they  will  not  know  my  tomb.     My 

•  Comhal  the  father  of  Fingal  was  flain  in  battle,  againft 
the  tribe  of  Morni,  the  very  day  that  Fingal  was  born;  fo 
that  he  may,  with  propriety,  be  faid  to  have  been  hrn  in  the 
midji  of  battUs^ 

renown 
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renown  is  only  in  fong.     My  deeds  fhall  be  as  a 
dream  to  future  times !" 

His  people  gathered  around  Erragon,  as  the 
ftorms  round  the  ghoft  of  night ;  when  he  calls 
them,  from  the  top  of  Morven,  and  prepares  to 
pour  them  on  the  land  of  the  Granger.  He 
came  to  the  Ihore  of  Cona.  He  fcnt  his  bard  to 
the  king ;  to  demand  the  combat  of  thoufands  ; 
or  the  land  of  many  hills  !  Fingal  fat  in  his  hall 
with  the  friends  of  his  youth  around  him.  The 
young  heroes  were  at  the  chacc,  far  diftant  in 
the  defart.  The  grey-haired  chiefs  talked  of 
other  times ;  of  the  acftions  of  their  youth ; 
when  the  aged  Nartmor  *  came,  the  chief  of 
ftreamy  Lora. 

*'  This  is  no  time,"  faid  Nartmor,"  to  hear 
the  fongs  of  other  years  :  Erragon  frowns  on  the 
coaft,  and  lifts  ten  thoufand  fwords.  Gloomy 
is  the  king  among  his  chiefs!  he  is  like  the 
darkened  moon,  amidft  the  meteors  of  night; 
when  they  fail  along  her  fkirts,  and  give  the 
light  that  has  failed  o'er  her  orb.''  *'  Come," 
faid  Fingal,  "  from  thy  hall,  come  daugh- 
ter of  my  love  :  come  from  thy  hall,  Bof- 
mina  f ,  maid  of  ftreamy  Morven  !  Nartmor, 
take  the  fteeds  of    the  ftrangers.      Attend  thfC 

•  Neart-mdr,  great  firength.     Lora,  noify, 
f  Bof-mhina,  /oft  and  Under  hand.     She  was  the  youngeft 
of  Fingal's  children. 

daughter 
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daughter  of  Fingal  !  Let  her  bid  the  king  of 
Sora  to  our  feaft,  to  Selma's  fhaded  wall.  Offer 
him,  O  Bofmina,  the  peace  of  heroes,  and  the 
wealth  of  generous  Aldo.  Our  youths  are  far 
diftant.     Age  is  on  our  trenibling  hands  !" 

She  came  to  the  hoft  of  Erragon,  like  a  beam 
of  light  to  a  cloud.  In  her  right  hand  was  {een 
a  fparkling  lliell.  In  her  left  an  arrow  of  gold. 
The  firft,  the  joyful  mark  of  peace  !  The  latter, 
the  figii  of  war.  Erragon  brightened  in  her 
prefence  as  a  rock,  before  the  fudden  beams  of 
the  fun;  when  they  ilTue  from  a  broken  cloud, 
divided  by  the  roaring  wind  ! 

*'  Sox  of  the  diflant  Sora,"  began  the  mildly 
blulliing  maid.  "  Come  to  the  feaft  of  Morven's 
king,  to  Selma's  iliaded  walls.  Take  the  peace 
of  heroes,  O  warrior  !  Let  the  dark  fword  reft 
by  thy  fide.  Chufeft  thou  the  wealth  of  kings  ? 
Then  hear  the  words  of  generous  Aldo.  He 
gives  to  Erragon  an  hundred  fteeds,  the  children 
of  the  rein  :  an  hundred  maids  from  diftant 
lands;  an  hundred  hawks  v.ith  fluttering  wing, 
that  fly  acrofs  the  fliy.     An   hundrctl  girdles  * 

•  Sanflified  girdles,  till  very  lately,  were  kept  in  many 
families  in  the  north  of  Scotland;  they  were  bound  about 
wornen  in  labour,  and  were  fuppofed  to  alleviate  their  pains, 
and  to  accelerate  the  birth.  They  were  imprelTed  with  feveral 
myflical  figures,  and  the  ceremony  of  binding  them  about  the 
woman's  waill,  was  accompanied  with  words  and  gcfiures  which 
ihewed  the  cuftom  to  have  come  originally  from  the  druids. 
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iliall  alfo  be  thine,  to  bind  high-bofomed  maids. 
The  friends  of  the  births  of  heroes.  The 
cure  of  the  fons  of  toil.  Ten  fhells  ftudded  with 
gehis  Ihall  fhine  in  Sora's  towers  :  the  bright 
water  trembles  on  their  ftars,  and  feems  to  be 
fpfirkling  wine.  They  gladdened  once  the  kings 
of  the  world  *,  in  the  midft  of  their  ecchoing 
halls.  Thefe,  O  hero,  Ihall  betliine;  or  thy 
white-bofomed  fpoufe.  L.orma  fhall  roll  her 
bright  eyes  in  thy  halls  j  though  Fingal  loves 
the  generous  Aldo  :  Fingal !  who  never  injured 
a  hero,  though  his  arm  is  ftrong  !" 

"  Soft  voice  of  Cona  !"  replied  the  king, 
•'  tell  him,  he  fpreads  his  feaft  in  vain.  Let 
Fingal  pour  his  fpoils  around  me.  Let  him 
bend  beneath  my  power.  Let  him  give  me  the 
fwords  of  his  fathers  :  the  fluelds  of  other  times ; 
tliat  my  children  may  behold  them  in  my  halls, 
and  fay,  "  Thefe  are  the  arms  of  Fingal." 
**  Never  fhall  they  behold  them  in  thy  halls  !" 
faid  the  rifing  pride  of  the  maid.  "  They 
are  in  the  hands  of  heroes,  who  never  yield- 
ed in  war.  King  of  ecchoing  Sora  !  the  ftorm 
is  gathering  on  our  hills.  Doft  thou  not 
forefee  the  fall  of  thy  people,  fon  of  the  diftant 
land?" 

•  The  Roman  emperors, 

Sh£ 
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She  came  to  Selma's  filent  halls.  The  king 
beheld  her  down-caft  eyes.  He  rofe  from  his 
place,  in  his  ftrength.  He  fliook  his  aged 
locks.  He  took  the  founding  mail  of  Trenmor. 
The  dark-brown  fhield  of  his  fathers.  Darknefs 
filled  Selma's  hall,  when  he  ftretched  his  hand  to 
his  fpear :  the  ghofts  of  thoufands  were  near,  and 
forefaw  the  death  of  the  people.  Terrible  joy 
rofe  in  the  face  of  the  aged  heroes.  They  rufhed 
to  meet  the  foe.  Their  thoughts  are  on  the 
deeds  of  other  years:  and  on  the  fame  that 
rifes  from  death ! 

Now  at  Trathat's  ancient  tomb  the  dogs  of 
the  chace  appeared.  Fingal  knew  that  his  young 
heroes  followed.  He  ftopt  in  the  midft  of  his 
courfe.  Ofcar  appeared  the  firft  -,  then  Morni's 
fon,  and  Nemi's  race.  Fercuth  *  lliewed  his 
gloomy  form.  Dermid  fpread  his  dark  hair  on 
wind.  Offian  came  the  laft.  I  hummed  the 
fong  of  other  times.  My  fpear  fupported  my 
fteps  over  the  little  ftreams.  My  thoughts  were 
of  mighty  men.  Fingal  ftruck  his  boiTy  fhield  ; 
and  gave  the  difmal  fign  of  war.  A  thoufand 
fwords  at  once  unfheathed,  gleam  on  the  waving 
heath.  Three  grey-haired  fons  of  fong,  raife  the 
tuneful,  mournful  voice.     Deep  and  dark  with 

•  Fear-cuth,  the  fame  with  Fergus,  the  man  oftheivordf  or 
a  commander  of  an  army. 

founding 
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founding  fieps,  we  rufh,  a  gloamy  ridge,  along  • 
like  the  ihower  of  a  florm,  when  it  pours  on  a 
narrow  vale. 

The  king  of  Morven  fat  on  his  hill.  The 
fun-beam  of  battle  flew  on  the  wind.  The 
friends  or  his  youth  are  near,  with  all  their 
weaving  k-cks  of  age.  Joy  rofe  in  the  hero's 
eyes  when  he  beheld  his  fons  in  war:  when  he 
faw  us  anidi^  the  lightning  of  fwords,  mindful 
of  the  deeds  of  our  fathers.  Erragon  came  on, 
in  his  ftrength,  like  the  roar  of  a  winter  ftream. 
The  battle  lalls  around  his  flcps :  death  dimly 
ftalks  along  by  his  fide  ! 

"  Who  comes,"  faid  Fingal,  *'  like  the  bound- 
ing roe,  like  the  hart  of  ecchoing  Cona  ?  li^$ 
fliield  glitters  on  his  fide.  The  clang  of  his  ar- 
mour is  mournful.  He  meets  with  Erragon  in 
the  ftrlfe  !  Behold  the  battle  of  the  chiefs  !  It  is 
like  the  contending  of  ghofts  in  a  gloomy  ftorm. 
But  falleft  thou,  fon  of  the  hill,  and  is  thy  white 
bofom  ftained  with  blood  ?  Weep,  unhappy 
Lorma,  Aldo  is  no  more  !"  The  king  took  the 
fpcar  of  his  firength.  He  was  fad  for  the  fall  of 
Aldo.  He  bent  his  deathful  eyes  on  the  foe  : 
but  Gaul  met  the  king  of  Sora.  Who  can  relate 
the  fight  of  the  chiefs  ?  The  mighty  ftranger 
fell! 

Vol.  I.  D  d  "  Sons 
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*'  Sons  of  Cona  !"  Fingal  cried  aloud,  **  flop 
the  hand  of  death.  Mighty  was  he  that  is  low  . 
Much  is  he  mourned  in  Sora !  The  ftranger 
will  come  towards  his  hall,  and  wonder  why  it 
is  fo  filent.  The  king  is  fallen,  O  ftranger. 
The  joy  of  his  houfe  is  ceafed.  Liften  to  the 
found  of  his  woods.  Perhaps  his  ghoft  is  mur- 
muring there  !  But  he  is  far  diftant,  on  Morven, 
beneath  the  fword  of  a  foreign  foe."  Such  were 
the  words  of  Fingal,  when  the  bard  raifed  the 
fong  of  peace.  We  ftopped  our  uplifted  fwords. 
We  fpared  the  feeble  foe.  We  laid  Erragon  in 
a  tomb.  I  raifed  the  voice  of  grief.  The  clouds 
of  night  came  rolling  down.  The  ghoft  of 
Erragon  appeared  to  fome.  His  face  was  cloudy 
and  dark  ;  an  half-formed  iigh  is  in  his  breaft. 
*'  Bleft  be  thy  foul,  O  king  of  Sora  !  thine  arm 
was  terrible  in  war  !" 

Lor  MA  fat,  in  Aldo's  hall.  She  fat  at  the 
light  of  a  flaming  oak.  The  night  came  down, 
but  he  did  not  return.  The  foul  of  Lorma  is 
fad  !  *'  What  detains  thee,  hunter  of  Cona  ? 
Thou  didft  promife  to  return.  Has  the  deer 
been  diftant  far  ?  do  the  dark  winds  figh,  round 
thee,  on  the  heath  ?  I  am  in  the  land  of  ftran- 
gers,  where  is  my  friend,  but  Aldo  ?  Come  from 
thy  founding  hills,  O  my  beft  beloved  !" 

Her 
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Her  eyes  are  turned  toward  the  gate.  She 
Ilftens  to  the  ruftling  blaft.  She  thinks  it  is  Aldo's 
tread.  Joy  rifes  in  her  {3.ce  !  But  forrow  returns 
again,  like  a  thin  cloud  on  the  moon.  "  Wilt 
thou  not  return,  my  love?  Let  me  behold 
the  face  of  the  hill.  The  moon  is  in  the  eaft. 
.Calm  and  bright  is  the  breaft  of  the  lake  !  When 
fhall  I  behold  his  dogs,  returning  from  the  chace  ? 
When  fhall  I  hear  his  voice,  loud  and  diftant  on 
the  wind  ?  Come  from  thy  founding  hills,  hunter 
of  woody  Cona  !'*  His  thin  ghoft  appeared,  on 
a  rock,  like  a  watry  beam  of  feeble  light :  When 
the  moon  rufhes  fudden  from  between  two 
clouds,  and  the  midnight  fhower  is  on  the  field  ! 
She  followed  the  empty  form  over  the  heath. 
She  knew  that  her  hero  fell.  1  heard  her  ap- 
proaching cries  on  the  wind,  like  the  mournful 
voice  of  the  breeze,  when  it  fighs  on  the  grafs  of 
the  cave  ! 

She  came.  She  found  her  hero  !  Her  voice 
was  heard  no  more.  Silent  fhe  rolled  her  eyes. 
She  was  pale,  and  wildly  fad!  Few  were  her 
days  on  Cona.  She  funk  into  the  tomb.  Fin- 
gal  commanded  his  bards ;  they  fung  over  the 
death  of  Lorma.  The  daughters  of  Morven 
mourned  her,  for  one  day  in  the  year,  when  th© 
dark  winds  of  autumn  returned ! 

Son 
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Son  ofthediftant  land*!  Thou  dwelled  in 
the  field  of  fame  !  O  let  thy  fong  arife,  at  times, 
in  praife  of  thofe  who  fell.  Let  their  thin  ghofts 
rejoice  around  thee  ;  and  the  foul  of  Lorma 
come  on  a  feeble  beam  "f- :  when  thou  lieft  down 
to  reft,  and  the  moon  looks  into  thy  cave.  Then 
Ihalt  thou  fee  her  lovely  5  but  the  tear  is  ftill 
on  her  cheek ! 

*  The  poet  addreiTes  himfelf  to  the  Culdee. 

•j-  Be  thou  on  a  moon-beam,  O  Morna,  near  the  window 
of  my  reft  ;  when  my  thoughts  are  of  peace ;  and  the  din  of 
arms  is  pad.  Fincal,  B.I, 
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